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LIST OF MEMBERS 


oY THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


‘ on THE 3lst Drcemsen, 1868. 


LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 





The * distinguishes Non-Subseribing, and the ¢ Non-Resident Members. 





N. B—Gentlemen who may have changed their residence, since this list 


was drawn up, are req to give intimation of such a change to the 
Secretaries, in order “that the necessary alterations may be made in the 
subsequent edition. 


Gentlemen who are proceeding to Europe, with the intention of not return- 
to India, are particularly requested to notify to the Secretaries, whether 
ite thet desire to continue as members of the Society, 


iw | -.°° > a ee 
1847 June 2. rer Major-Genl. J., Royal 


ill nrope 
1860 Dec. 5. Abdullatif, Khan Bahadir, Maulvi. Gare 
1868 Sept. 2. | +Adam, R. M, Esq. Agra 
1865 June 7.| Agabeg, J. , Bog. Osicntta 


1860 July 4.| tAbmad Khan, Saied, Bahédur. Allyghur 
1860 April 4.| *Aitchison, J. B. Tt. Bsq., M. D. Europe 


1859 Feb. 2.| *Alabaster, C., Esq. China 
1866 Jan. 17. | ¢Allen, Liewt-Col. fa : Allahabad 
1862 July 7.| *Allen, 0., Bsq., B Europe 
1864 May 4. +Alexander, N N. 8. Fin 0 i Mymensing 
1867 Aug. 7.| fAmery, 0. F,, Unritsur 
1860 Oct. 8.) Amir Ali Khan, Minshi. Calcutta 
1861 May -1.| Anderson, Dr. T., F. L. 8, Calcutta 
1865 Jan. 11.} Anderson, Dr. x TP. L. 8. Calcutta 
1843 Sept. 4, | *Anderson, Lieut.-Col. W., Bengal 

Artillery. | Europe 
1866 Jaly 4, jy Anderson, A, Esq. Fyzabad 
1864 Dec. 7. | *Anderson, W, Esq. Rurope 
1860 Nov. 7. | tAnley, W.A.D., &sq., 0.5. Saran 
1861 Sept. 4. | *Asghur Ali Khan Bahéaur, Nawab, = 
1861 July 8. i , 3. J. T. H., Esq. Europe 
1855 July 4, inso W. S., Esq, M.A, F. 1.8. | Calentta 
1826 Sept. 6. Avdall, .» Esq. Calcutta 
1835 Oct. 7. | *Baker. i iy a Ben Ragan, Euro 
1865 Nov. 1.| Ball, V., Heq,, Geol. Survey Calerete. 


1860 Nov. 
1864 May. 

1866 san 7 
1862 Aug. 6. 


1860 July 4. 
1888 Jan. 38. 
1859 May 4. 
1861 Feb. 6. 
1868 May 6. 
1849 June 6. 


1864 Sept. 7. 


1841 April 7. 
1861 Sept. 4. 


1847 Aug. 4. 


1867 July 8. 


1830 Sopt. 1. 
1862 Oct. 8. 
1862 June. 4. 


1868 Apl. 1. 
1864 Nov. 2. 
1840 July 15. 
1846 Mar. 4. 


1859 Sept. 7. 
1857 Mar. 4. 


1859 Ang. 3. 


1864 April 6. 
1857 Aug. 2. 
1859 Aug. 3. 
1866 June 6. 
1867 May 1. 


1859 Oct, 12 


1868 Jan. 15. 


1854 Nov. 1. 
1860 Mar. 2. 


1860 Oct. 3. 
1862 Jan. 15. 


1866 April 4. 
1847 June 2 


ee ig 2 K. M. 


Barry, D 


Barton, The Rey. J. 


TBasevi, Capt. J. P., 


gineers. 


Royal En- 


Batten, G. H. M., Esq., B. 0. 8. 
*Batten, J. H., Bsq., B. C. 8. 
Bayley, E. C., Esq., B. C. 8, 
+Bayley, 8. C., Esq., B. C. 8. 


*Baynes, 


renee The Hon'ble Sir Cecil, B. 
*Beames, J., Hsq., B. 0. 8. 


Beaufort, B. L., Esq., 


*Beavan, Lieut. 
B.N.L 


*Bockwith, J., Esq. 
+Belletty, N. re aa -, Civil Assistant 


Surgeon. 


B.C. 8. 
R. 0, late 62nd 


*Benson, Licnt.-Col. R. 
+Bernard, C. E., Esq., B. C. 8. 


{Bhau Daji, Dr. 


Bholaénétha Chandra, Babu. 
Bhudeva Mukerjea, Babu. 
*Birch, oe General Sir R, J. H., 


K. 0. B 
ae 7h Major T. C., 26th Regt. 


Blane, Lieut.-Col. 8. J. 
Blanford, H. ¥., Esq., A. R. 8. M., 


F.G.8. 
Blanford, W. T., Esq., A. R. 8. M., 
F Geol. Survey. 


Blochmaun, H., Esq., 


*Rogle, Lieut. -Col. air A., Ke 


Boléichanda w ne 
sq. 


Bourke, W. 


Babu. 


7Bonavia, E., Bsq., M. D., Asst. 


Surgeon 


;Bowring, ii. B., aa Ne c. 8. 
{Boxwell, J., Tite “ 


*Boycott, Dr. 
Brandis, Dr. D 


*Brandreth, The Hon'ble J. B. L. 
*Briggs, Lient.-Col. D. 

*Broderick, H..C., Esq., M.-D. 
*Brodie, Capt. z., bth Regt, B. N. I. 


Burdwan 
Europe 
Caleutta 


Bangalore 
a 
urope 
Calcutta 
Patna 


Europe 


Europe 
Europe 
Calentta 


Europe 
Europe 


Cherra-Panji 
Europe 
Nagpore 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Chinsurah 


Europe 


Europe 
Caleatta 


Caleutta 


Calentta 
Caleutta 
Europe 

Calentta 
Calcutta 


Lucknow 
Mysore, Ooorg 
ari 
Earope 
— 
arope 
Earope 
Europe 
Europe 


iv 





1966 Tan, 17. *Brown, Lieut.-Col. D. Europe 


1860 Nov. 7. adler By Capt. Horace A. Amherst 
1866 June 6. | +Brownfield, 0., Esq. Kamarup. 
1868 June 3. | tBuck, E. G., Bq. . C. 8. Cawnpore 
1866 June 6. Buckle, Dr. H. BL., 0. B. Calcutta 
1856 Sept. 3. | Bashirnddin, Sultan Mohammad. Seramporo 
1867 Sept. 4. | tButler, Lieut. J. Gowhati 
1860 June 6. | +Campbell, C., Esq 0. B. Jubbulpore 
1859 Sept. 7. | *Campbell, Dr. Europe 
1863 June 3. | *Campbell, The ‘Fion’be G. Europe 
1860 Jan. 8. | +Oarnac, H. Rivett, Esq., B. C. 8. | Nagpore 
1865 Nov. 1. | +Oarnegy, P., Hsq. Fyzabad 
1867 Dee. 4. | +Chambers, F. J, Ted. Lucknow 
1868 Augt. 5. | +Chandramohana "Gosvami, Gowhati 
1867 Dec. 4.| +Qhisholm, J. W., og Belaspore 
1863 Aug. 5. | ;Ohandranatha Raya, Kumar. Natore 


1868 Feb. 5. {ax Olark, ay E. aa Staff. Baraitch 
1863 April 1. Cleghorn, D Frrope 
1864 May 4. | +Cline, Esq., é: Wy, LL. D.,F. G. 8. | Nagpore 


1861 Sept. 4.! ¢Cockburn, J. F., Bsq., 0. B. Kurhurbari 
Colliery 
1868 Nov. 4.} +Cole, Lieut. H. H., Royl. Engr. Sealkote 
1862 April 2. | +Colles, J. A. P., Esq., M.D. Hazara 
1851 Mar. 5. | *Qolvin, J. H. B., Esq.,B.C.8. | Europe 
1868 Dee. 2.| Cooke, J. E., Esq. Calcutta 
1860 Dec. 5. | *Cooper, F. H., Esq., B. C. 8 Enrope 
1857 Mar. 4.) *Qowell, EL. B., Esq., M.A Burope 
1868 May 6. | +Coxhead, T. W:, Hsq., 0. 8 Magura 
1866 May. 2. | *Qox, W. H., Esq. Europe 
1866 Jan. 17.| Grawiord, J. A., Esq. 0. 8. Calcutta 
1861 July 8. | *Qrockett, a ver R., Esq. China 
1867 Aug. 7. | {Qurran, RB. 4 a L. BR. ©. 8., 
L. K. B. 0.P Port Blair 
1868 Sept. 2.| Qntsem, E. Ch. Van, Esq. - Calcutta, 
1866 Feb. 7. | 4Daly, N., Esq. Mayanoung, 
Barma 
1862 April 2. | *Dalrym le, F. A. B., Esq., C Europe 


1847 June 2. {Dalton, ent Col, E. T,, $th’ ne Chota Nag- 


1861 Mar. 6, a, " a Revenue § eens 
1865 May 3.| +Davies, C., 5 io - holaaie 
1861 Nov. 6.| +Davies, R. H i, ls, B.C. 8. Lucknow 
i se . Devendre Mal a, Babu. Calcutta’ 
1861 June 65. “Deaton, vis Hasan a be 
Europe 





Date of Election. 
1863 Feb. 


1861 Mar, 
1862 May 


1858 Sept. 
1860 Nov. 


1867 June 


1861 May 
1857 May 
1868 Oct. 
1840 Oct. 
1863 May 
1865 Feb. 


1868 Sept. 
1861 Jan. 


1856 Aug: 
1863 Oct. 
1862 Aug. 


1865 June 
1851 May 
1863 ced 15. 
1868 May 6. 
1859 Oct. 12. 
1860 Mar. 7. 
1865 April 5. 
1867 April 3. 
1861 Feb. 6. 
1868 June 3. 
1868 Dec. 2. 
1863 June 3. 
1868 April. 1. 


1860 Mar. 7. 


4, 
6. 
7 
7 
7. 
7. 
7. 
5. 
1 
6. 
7. 
7 
6. 
Ls 
7 
2. 
5. 
1. 
2. 
9 
6 
7. 
6. 
7 
7. 


v 


+Dev ip ic Singh, The Hon’ble 
Rajah 
*Deverenx, The Hon'ble H. B., 
B. 0.8. 


-| {Dhanapati Singha Dooghur, Réyah |: 
Bahadur. 


Dickens, Licut.-Col. 0. H. 
Digamvara Mitra, Babu, 
Fs, nay Col. C. 

*Dunlop, H. G., Esq. 
¢Duthoits, W., Bsq., 0. 8. 


. | *Earle, ‘es B.L. hal Artillery. 


*Eatwell 
{Edowes, W. a, Me D. 


. | *Edgeworth, M. P., Esq., B. 0. 8. 


my J. W. , Esq, B.C. 8. 
[tag Ph., "sq q-, B. C. 8. 
iott, Sir Walter, ag ae oa 8. 
{Biliott C. A., Esq., B 
*Ellis, Lieut. -Ool. BR. in W, 28rd 
Regt. B. N. I. 
Le. , Capt. M. W., 4th Regt. 


Ernsthansen, Baron O. 


R —- The Hon'ble C.J., Bombay 
: *Erskine, Major W. ©. B. 


Ewart, Dr. 
*Eyre, Col. Vincent, 0. B. 


Faweus, Dr. J. 

Fayrer, Dr. J., C. 8. I. 
+Fedd Francis a; a — Survey. 
*Field d, 6. D. le) i 

*Fisher, A 

*Fitawilliam, The Hon'ble W. 8. 
+Fleming, Dr. J. M., 29th N. I, 
*Ford, Lieut. — B. 


Forsyth, Lieut. J. Bengl. Staff Corps. 
Forsyth, T D., Esq. . 0. B. 
{Frederic of Schleswig Holstein, H.8. 
H., Prince. 
*Frere, His Excellency Sir 1. Bartle, 
K. ¢. B., B. C. 8. 





Benares 
Europe 


Azimgunj 
Calentta : 


Caleatta 
Europe 
Enrope 
Mirzapore 


Europe 
Enrope 
Brinpur 
Europe 
Cachar 
Unnritsar 
Enrope 
Farrackabad 


Europe 


Lahore 
Calcutta 
Europe 


Europe 
Caleutta 
Europe 


Calcutta 
Calcutta 


‘Bombay 


Europe 
—— 

nro 
N “es 
Euro 
Etwa 
Calentta 
Nimar, 
Jullundir 


Enropo 


Europe 





Date of Election. 


1859 Oct. 12. 
1859 Dec. 7. 
1867 Sept. 4. 
1849 Sept. 5. 


1864 Aug.11. 
1859 Aug. 


8. 
1867 Dec. 4. 
1867 Sept. 4 
1868 Nov. 4. 
1859 Sept. 7. 
1865 June 7 
1842 Sept. 2 
1867 May 1 
1861 Feb. 6 

7 


1859 Sept. 


1862 Feb. 


2 
5 
5 
4 
T 
4. 
ak f 
1867 June 65. 
4. 
6 
4 
1 
6. 
5 
1867 July 3 


1847 June 2. 


1866 Jan. 17. 
1868 June 8, 
1855 Mar. 7. 
1847 May 5. 


1859 Oct-12. 
1866 Nov, 1. 
1862 Oct. 8. 
1860 Oct. 3. 


*Farlong, Major J. G. R. 
rae Ali, Maulvi. 
Fyfe, W., The Rev. 


tytche, Gol. A. O. 8, E., Chief 


Comiss. of Burmah. 


+Garrett, C. B., 


sq., 0. 8. 
Gastrell, Col. i hy & 13th Regt. 
N. I., Supdat. Rey. ‘Survey. 


{Gay, EB 


Gauvain, Capt. Vv. 


"| ¢Geddes, J. C., Esq., 0. S- 


iar ae: ke aca 


tGiles, AH 


’ *Gladstone, W. 5 


Glover, the Hon’ ble F. 


ae eg ge 


*Goodeve, 
Gordon, J. D., 


7", 


BO 8. 


+Gurncharana Disa, Babu. 
{Gauradasa Basaka, Babu. 
Gowan, Lient.-Col. J. G. 
*Grant, "Bir J. P., &. 6. B, 


*Grant, T, &., 


Granville, W. L. 


¢ Gregory, Lient. 


Grey, The Hon’ ble W. ‘BA ‘8. Lieut.- 

Bengal. 

L or metal t Esq., B. 0. 4g 

a els Bsq. B. 
EL, ‘Bisq. 
Esq., B. 


Governor of 


+Griffin, L 


"| +Grifith, R. T. 
‘ +Growse, F. 8., Esq., 
. | *Guthrie, Col. 0. 8., Be 


Esq. 
Z Depy. Comr. 


c.8 
0.8 
ngal 


+Hacket, 0. A., Esq., Geol. Surv 


*Hall, F. E., Esq 


M.A, D. 0. L 


+ Hamilton, Major T. 0. 
*Hamilton, Col. G. W. 


{Hamilton, R., Esq 
——— ‘Col. J. C., 63rd Regt. 


*Hardie, Dr. G, K. 
Harendra Krishna, Kumar, 


*Harington, The Hon'ble H. B. 


tHarris, HE. B., Esq., OC. E., District 


Engineer, 


"|4Godwin-Austen, H. H., Capt., 


‘Engrs, 


eh 





Euro 
Caloutta 
Calcutta 


Rangoon 
Shahabad 


Calcutta 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Pooree 
Calcutta 
Krishnagur 
Europe 
Calcutta 


Cherra Poonji 
Enrope 
Calcutta 
Jamnukandi 
Khuna 

Morar, Gwalior 
Europe 

Enro 

Calcutta 
Samoogooting 


Calentta 
Kooshtea 
Unmritsar, 
Benares 
Mynpoorie 
Europe 


Agra 
Burope 
Rangoon 
Europe 
Wurdah 


‘| Europe 
Europe 
Calentta 
Europe 


Burdwan 


Date of Bloction. 


tHarrison, A. S,, Esq., B. A. 
}Hanghton, Lieut.-Col. J. 0., 0. 8. I. 
0.8. 


1861 Feb. 6. 


1859 Oct. 12. 
1862 Aug. 6. 
1866 April 4. 
1859 Aug. 8. 
1853 July 6. 
1854 Mar. 1. 
1866 Jan. 17. 


1868 Aug. 
1860 May 
1844 Mar. 
1868 July 
1860 May. 


1863 Jan. 15. 


1867 Sept. 


1867 Aug. 
1868 Nov. 
1866 Feb. 
1867 May 
1868 April 


1866 Mar. 


1860 Jan, 
1862 Oct. 
1853 Dec, 


1864 Sept. 
1841 Mav. 
1861 Dee. 
1864 Sept. 
1845 Dec. 
1866 Feb. 
1847 June 
1862 Mar. 


1867 Dec. 


1859 Sept. 
1865 June 


1866 Mar. 
1858 Feb, 


Cel ald seh a 


7 
4 
7 
1 
i. 
7 
4 
8 
7 


Tw PF SPN pan 


en 


*Hee' ang W. L., 
Henry, N. 

t+ Henessey, 

*Herschel, W. 


*Hichens, "Lieut, Ww. 


+Hicks, 7 G., 
+ Hobart, R. T., 


J., 





> 


nts | , Bs, 


Esq B. 0. 8 


Bengal Engrs, 


— 
Hobhouse, The Hon’ obo P., B.C.S. 


- | tHopkinson, Lient.-Col. H. i. 


. | *Horne, 0., Bsq., 0. 8 


Hovenden, Major Z. J., Bengal 
Engrs, 
Howell, M. S., Esq., 0. 8. 


Lege ara 


Hyde, Col. H. 


4. +Hughes, A. J., Esq 
1867 Ang.17. 


, C. BE. 


T. H., on. A. R. 8. M., 
S., Geol. Survey. 

. | *Hughes, Lieut. W. G. 

. | }Holroyd, Capt. W. R. M. 

. | *Hoyle, G. W., Esq. 

.| *Hyatt, Dr. B. N, Civil Surgeon, 


.| fIrvine, W., Esq., C. S. 
: {ieee a ib J. M. 
n, V 


entine, Eeq., 0. 8. 


Fir Singha, Bahddur, 


Jackson, The Hon'ble E. 
*Jackson, W. B., Bsq., B. 0. 8. 


*James, Major, i. R 


ro. 


*Jardine, R,, B 
¢Jerdon, Dr. 


> 


tJohnson, W. H., Esq. 


+Johnstone, J., E: 
tJohnstone, Capt. 
Commissioner. 


2 W.H., Assistant 


ves Lieut. J., Special Asst, 


Keonghur. 
*Jones, R., Esq. 


tJayakissen, Dasa Bahadur, Rajah, 


Kadarenatha Mukerji. 
Kaliprasauna Singha, Babu. 


’ 


Bareilly 
Cooch Behar 
Enrope 
Calcutta 
Dehra Dhoon 
Europe 

. | Europe 
Lahore 

Busti 
Calcutta 
Assam 
Europe 


Calentta 
Dehra Dhoon 
Dariabad 


Hazarebagh 
Europe 
Punjab 
Europe 
Europe 
Calcutta 


Mozuffernug- 


ger 
Punjab 
Tipperah 


Benares 


Calcutta 
Europe 
Europe 
Kurope 
m 
Sealkote 


Europe 
Shahpore 


Bhuddruck 
Europe 
Allyghur 


Bhowanipore 
Calentta 


Date of BI ection. 


1863 Tuly 1.] *Kane, H. 8., dame D. 


1868 Feb. 5, t Kavanagh, ci 
1850 April 38. ecb The Rev. » D.D. 
1861 Dec. 15.| +K mn M., E oM. A. 


1867 Dec. 4. 
1867 Mar. 6. 
1862 Jan. 15. 
1867 Mar. 


1839 Mar. 
1861 Mar. 
1868 Sept 
1851 Dee. 
1868 Sept. 
1852 April 
1868 Feb. 
1868 July 
1859 Dee. 
1865 June 
1856 Feb. 
1860 Jan. 
1862 Dee. 
1864 Nov. 
1866 May 
1866 Jie. 17. 
1861 April 8. 
1854 Nov. 1. 


1868 Dec. 
1866 June 6. 
1848 April 5. 
1866 Jan. 17. 
1865 Nov. 1. 
1858 April 6. 
1867 July 8. 
1867 July 3. 
1868 Jan. 15. 
1867 April 8. 
1860 Jan, 4. 
1865 Mar. 


1862 Sept. 


1 
8 
1860 July 4. 
1852 Nov. 8. 
5. 

6 


Spe Spent pars pas a: 


1861 June 
1867 Mar. 


King 
ting peg ee W. 


}King, W., Jr., Esq., oa Survey. 


+Knox, G. B., Esq., 0 


*Laidlay, J. W., Esq. 
*Laing, "ithe Hon'ble 8. 
Lane, T. B. , Esq., B. 0. 8. 
+Layard, Lieut.-Col. F. P. 
Lazarus, C,, Esq. 

*Lees, Major Lf N., LL. D. 
fees, L. H., Esq. ML. D. 


. | }Leitner, Dr. G. W. 


Leonard, H., Esq., 0. E. 
*Lewin, Capt. T, 

*Liebig, Dr. G. Von. 
Lindsay, E. J., Esq. 
*Lobb, B, Esq., M. A. 
Locke, 

*Lovett, Lieutenant B. 
tLow, James, Esq., G. T. 8. 
tLumsden, Lieut.-Col. P. 8. 


*Lushington, F. A., Esq., B. 0. 8. 


2.| ¢Macauliffe, M., Esq., C. 8. 
, Staff Co: 
+Maclagan, Lieut.-Col. oh F.RS.E. 


Macdonald, Major J. 


+ 


Macgregor, ag o.M 
Mackenzie, A., mts 0.8. 


Macrae, Dr. A. 

Mackenzie, 7 ig et M. D. 
Macn 

Maine, The How'bie H. 8. 
tMainwaring, Lieut.-Ool. G. 
*Mair, D, K., Esq., M. A. 
Malleson, Lieut.-Col. G. B. 


| ¢Mallet, F. R., Hsq., Gool, Survey. 


+Man, HE. G., Esq. 
Manickjoe Rustomjee, Bsq 


+Mana Singha Bahalng, Mahéréjah, 


Markby, The Hon’ble W. 





Europe 

oak Oudh 
Europe 
Bareilly 
Saharunpore 
India 

Madras 
Meerut 


Europe 
Europe 
i 
hagulpore 
Calenttn 
Europe 
Simla 
Lahore 
Calcutta 
Enrope 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Ispahan 
Dehra Dhoon 
Simla 
Europe 


Multan 
Calcutta 
Lahore 
Simla 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Darjeeling 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Nowgong,Bun- 
eleund 
Burdwan 
Calcutta 
Oudh 
Calcutta 





inte of Eloction. 


1864 Aug. 11. 
1868 July 
1850 Jan. 
1863 Oct. 
1868 Nov. 
1837 Oct. 


1860 Mar. 
1861 Feb. 


1855 Nov. 
1867 June 


oN @ 3 PPE 


1854 Oct. 11. 
1862 July 2. 


1867 May 1. 
1860 Nov. 7. 
1865 Feb. 1. 
1852 Sept. 1. 


1868 Jon. 15. 


1867 June 5. 
1860 June 4. 
1851 June 4. 


1867 Aug. 7. 
1864 Dec. 7. 
1866 July 4. 


_ 1887 June 7. 


1847 Feb. 10. 


1864 Mar. 2. 
1868 Nov. 4. 
1862 May 7. 
1868 Aug. 5. 


.|*Mills, A. J. 





*Marks, The Rev. J. Ebenezer. 
}Marshall, Lieut. 0. H. 'T, 


tMedlicott, H. B., Esq, F. G. 8., 
Geol. Survey, 
Melville, Qapt. A.B., late 67th N. L, 
Sarv. Genl.’s Dept. 
*Middleton, J., Esq. 
Milan, R., D. D., The Right Rev. 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 


., Esq., B. 0. 8. 
Mahendralala Sesantan Dr. 


.|tMoney, D. J., Esq., B. 0. 8. 
.| *Money, W. J., Esq. 
.| tMontgomerie, Capt. T. G. 
.| Morland, Major J. 
. 6.) tMorris, G. G., Esq., B. 0. S. 
I868 Aug. 5. 
1837 July 5./* 


+Muir, Capt. W. J. W. 
Muir, J., Esq. 
{Muir, The Hon’ble Sir. W., B. C. 8. 
*Napier of Magdala, Lord R., General 
re. @ Ors. LK. 0. B. : 
Nelson, J. B., Esq. 
*Newmarch, Lient-Col. C. D. 
*Newul Kishwar, Mdnshi. 
*Nicholls, Capt. W. T., 24th Regi- 
ment M, N. I. 
Norman, The Hon’ble J. P. 


Obhayacharana Mallika, Babu, 
*QOldham, Ch., Esq., Geol. Survey. 
Oldham, Th., Esq., LL. D., F. B.S. 
Geol. Survey. 
+Oldham, A., Esq., C. E. 
Onslow, D. B., Esq. 
*Ormsby, M. H, Esq., ©. B., Geol. 
Survey. 
*O’Shaughnessy, Sir W. B. 
*Onsely, Major W. R. 
*Palmer, Dr. W. J. 
{Pearson, C., Esq. 
Partridge, 8. B., Esq., M. D. 
#Porkins H. B., Bsq., C. 8. 


Europe 
— 
Enrope 
Midnapore 
Europe 


Lahore 
Daltongunj 


Calentta 
Europe 


Calcutta 
Europe 
Calentta 
Bhagulpore 
Europe 
Dera Doon 
Delhi 
Backergunge 
ba, 
Enro 
Allahabad 


Bombay 
Calcutta 
Europe 
Lucknow 


Europe 
Calcutta 


Calentta 
Europe 


Calcutta 
Koosthea 
Calcutta 


Enrope 
Europe 
Europe 


Buropo 
Punjab 
Calcutta 
Hoshyarpore 
Punjab 


x 


Date of Election. ee a oe 


1867 Feb. 6.| Paul, J., Esq. 
*Pearse, Major G. G. 
Pearimahana Mukerji, M.A., Babu. 


1860 Feb. 1. 
1867 Mar. 6. 
1864 Mar. 
1865 Sept. 
1868 May 
1867 Nov. 
1885 July 
1864 Nov. 
1868 May 
1867 Sept. 
1862 Oct. 


$2 OR Dp OI NOH DHS bo 


1864 Feb. 


1858 April 6. 
1849 Sept. 5. 
1856 Mar. 5. 
1868 Jan. 15. 
1864 May 4. 
1887 Feb. 1. 
1866 Jan, 17. 


1860 Mar. 7. 
1868 June 8. 
1868 July 1. 
1864 Dee. 7. 
1857 June 7. 
1868 April 1. 
1868 July 1. 
1863 April 1. 


1861 Dec. 
1864 June 
1854 Dec. 


1854 May 
1860 Feb. 


PDP PrP ONsoO ee 











tPeppe, J. 
te: (tha F. 


*Petit, Mons. 


.| *Pellew, F. H., Hsq., 0. 8. 
H., Esq. 


Rugene. 


*Phayre, Col.,Sir A. P., K.0.8.1,0.B. 


Phear, The 
Pirie, A., E 
*Place,Mons. 
+Pulinvehari 


Hon'ble J. B. 


¥ Consul-Gen. France. 
Sen, Babn. 


+Pramathanatha Raya, Kumar- 
Pratt, Ven’bleArchdeacon J.H.,M.A 
Pryanath Seta, Babu. 


*Prinsep, 0. 


¢Pullan, Lieut. 


R., Esq. 
A., G. T. Survey. 


Radhanatha Sikdara, Babu. 
Rajendra Dutt, Babu. 
Rajendraléla Mitra, Babu. 
fRakhaladasa Haldéra, Babu. 
Raménath Bose, Babu. 
Raménath Takara, Babu. 


tRattray, A., Esq., Asst. Commr., 
racts. 
tReid, H. 8., Esq. 
Reinhold, H., Esq. 
tRenny, R. H., Esq. 


Hill T 


PRichardson, 


R. J., Bsq., 0. 8. 


Riddell, Hon’ble H. B., B. O. 8, 
Robb, G., Esq., 


Roberts, The 


v. J. 


*Rogers, Capt. T. E. 


Ross, J. M., Esq. 

TRussell, A. ier B. 0. 8. 
Séradiprasid Mukerji, Babu. 
Satyasaran Ghosala, Rajah. 8. 


fSaunders, 0. B., Esq., B. C. 
Saunders, J. O'B., Bs 
+Saxton, Lt.-Col. G. H, F.G. S., 
38th M. N. I. 
Schiller, F., Esq. 


Scott, Col. E. W. 8. 


Caleutta 
Europe 
Uttaraparah 
Europe 

Gya 
Calcutta 
Europe 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Enrope 
Berhampore 
Digapati 
Calcntta 
Calcutta 
Europe 
Dehra Dhoon 


Calentta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Purulea 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 


Chittagong 
Ouch 
Calentta 
Chittagong 
Shahabad 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Calentta 
Nyne Tal 
Calcutta 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Burdwan 
Baraset 
Bhookylas, 
Calcutta 
Hyderabad 
Calcutta 


Ootacamund 
Calcutta 
Europe 


xi 





1866 Jan. 17. 
1860 July 4. 
1866 Sept. 5. 
1867 April 8. 


1845 Jan, 14. 


1868 Oct. 7. 
1863 April 1. 


1866 June 
1864 Sept. 
1866 June 


1865 July 
1868 April 
1868 July 
1856 Feb. 

1854 Sept. 
1864 Mayr. 
1867 May 
1843 Sept. 
1867 Dee. 

1863 Sept. 
1864 April 
1861 Sept. 
1863 Nov. 


1868 Sept. 
1848 May 


1859 Mar. 


1858 July 7. 
1864 Ang.11, 
1863 Sept. 8. 


1866 Jan. 17. 
1865 Sept. 6. 
1865 April 5. 
1860 May 2. 


1859 Mar. 2 
1860 Jnne 6, 


1863 Mar. 4. 


to gone Hae ol AAD 


—————— Ly 


Se 


tSeaton, Capt. W. J. 
+Shelverton, G., Bsq. 


+Sherer, Major 


+Sheriful Omrah, The Hon’ble Navab 
8. I. 


J.F. 


Sir, Bahadur, K. 0. 8 


*Sherwill, Lt. 
Regiment 
F.R. G. 8. 


-Ool, 
BN: I, 


Shircore, Dr. 8. M. 
{Showers, Lient.-Col. 0. L. 


Sime, J., Esq. 
+Sladen, Capt. 
{Smart, R. 


Smith, W 
*Smith, Oak J 


+Spankie, The Hon’ble R., B. . 8. 


B. A. 
E. B. 


., Esq., Rev. Sur. 


7Smith, D. Boyes, Esq., M. D. 
-| ¢Smith, McLaren W., Besq. 


Bq, O. Ee, 


Spearman, Lient. R. 
*Steel, Lieut. E. 2, RA: 
+Stevens, W. H, Esq., C. B. 


*Stephen, Major J. G., 8th N. L 


Stewart, R. 
+Stewart, J 7. Xs, 
Stokes, 


Geol. 


Whitley, 
ear F., Esq., P. 
Survey. 


sq. 
” Bsq., M. D. 


Stoney, R. V., Esq., 0.8. 


Strachey, Col. R.,F. R. 8. F. L. 
8. 


W. 8S, = 
F, 


2 oh... F.G.8., 


be 


8., F. G. 
{Stubbs, Major F. W., Beng. Artil- 


lery. 
*Sutherland, H. 0., Esq., B. 0. 8. 


Swinhoe W., Esq 


Sy macharana 


Sivas, Babu. 


Tagore, G. M., Esq. 
Tawney, C. H., Esq. 


*Taylor, R., E 
Temple, 
B.C. 8 


bir hk, K. 0. 8 I, 


Theobald, W., Jr. Esq., Geological 


Survey. 
*Thompeon, J. 


G., Esq, 


*Thompson, i G. HL, Bengal 


Staff Corps 


Rangoon 
Waltair 
Kamrup 


Madras 


Europe 

Calcutta 

Agra 

Calcutta 

Mandalay 

Raipore, Cen- 
tral Province 

Calcutta 

Berhampore 

Caleutta 

Europe 

Agra 

Rangoon 

Euro 

Darbhanga 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Lahore 

Calcutta 


Calcutta 
Calcutta 


Calentta 
Umryritsar 
Enrope 
Calentta 
Caleutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Europe 
Caleutta 


B. Burma 
Europe 


Europe 
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“Date of Election. . 
. | ¢ Thornton, T. H., Panjab, Lahore 





1867 ia. 16. + Williamson, Lieut. W. J. 

1867 Mar. 6. Lh Ww. oe Esq., B. A. 

1849 Sept. i tWilson, W L., Bsq., Geol. Survey. 
1859 Ang. 8. | + Wilmot, 0. W. , Esq. 

1865 Feb. 1. | +Wilmot, B., Esq. 

1866 Mar. 7. | + Wise, Dr. J. FN. 


Garrow Hills 

Calentta 

a 
Rajmshal 

Delhi 

Dacca 


1868 June 4 
1847 June 2. | *Thuillier, Col. H. RR. GS. 

Bengal oe : ae rs 
1863 May 6./|+Thnillier, Lt aridpore 
1862 July 2.|*Thurlow, The Hon'ble T. J. H. Europe p> 
1865 July 5.|+Tolbort, T. W. H., Esq., 0. 8. en un- 
1865 July 5.| Tounerre, Dr. U. F. Calcutta 
1862 Feb. 5.|*Torrens, Col, H. D. Europe 
1861 June 5. |+Tremlett, J. D., Esq., 0 Simla 
1863 Mar. 4. Big oe The Right Hex’ble Sir . 

nrope 

1841 Feb. 38. *Trevor, The Hon'ble 0. B., B. 0.8. Europe 
1864 Mar. 2. +Trever, Lt. E A., Royal Eng. Marine 

Lines. Bombay 
1861 Sept. 4./ Tween, A. Esq, Geological Survey. | Calcutta 
1863 May 6.| ¢Lyler, Dr. J Myuporie 
1860 May 2.| +Vanrenen, Capt. A. D., late 71st B. 

N.IL. Bijnonr 
1864 Feb, 3.| +Verchere, A. M., Esq , M.D. Jellunder 
1864 April 6. | +Vijayaréma Gajapati Raj Munnia 

Sultan Bahadur, Méharajah Mirza. | Vizianagaram 
1865 Nov, 1.| Waldie, D. Sig F. RB. 0.8. Calentta 
1861 May 1. +Walker, Lt.-Col. J -T., Bomb. Engrs. | Mussoorie 
1863 Dec. 2. + Walker, A. G., Esq, C 8. Onao, Oudh 
1863 May 6.| *Wall, BP, W., yO.68. Enrope 
1863 Oct. 7. Waller, Wek. a. M. B. Calentta 
1868 Dec. 2.) Walters, The Rev. M. D. 0 Calentta 
1862 Jan. 15. | Ward, @. E., Esq., B. 0. 8. Meerut 
1852 July 7.| *Ward. J. J., Exq., B. 0. 8. Europe 
1859 July 6. | *Warrand, BR. H. M., Esq., B.C. 8. | Europe 
1865 May 8.|*Waterhouse, Lieut. J., Royal Ar- 

tillery, Enrope 
1854 Jnly 5. | *Watson, J., Esq., B. 0. 8. Europe 
1847 Nov. 3. Sire Sate eneral Sir A. S., 

Cc. B 8., F.R. G. 8. Europe 
1867 Feb. 6. + Westmacott, B. V. , Esq., B.A,,C.8. | Dinagepore 
1862 Oct. 8.} Wheeler, J. T. , Esq. Calentta 
1867 Aug. 7.! +Wilcox, F., Be Bs am Police, Prulea, 
1864 Mar. 2. ; Wilkinson, 0 J. Calcutta 
1861 Sept. 4. | +Williams, Dr. C. ere 8 68thRegt. | Rangoon 


xili 





Date of Election, 








1867 July 38.| +Wood, Dr. J. J. Ranchee 
1851 May 7. Woodrow. H, Esq., M. A. Calentta 
1859 Mar. 2. | *Wortley Major A. H. P. Europe 
1862 Aug. 6.|*Wylie, J. W. Esq., Bombay 0. 8. | Europe 
1868 June 3.} Yatindramohana Thakura. Calcutta 
1858 April 4. | *Young, Lt.-Qol C. B. Europe 
1856 July 2.) *Yule, Col. H., R. E. BRurope 
Andu 
LIST OF HONORARY MEMBERS. 
“Date of Election f 
1825 Mar. 9. | M. Garcin de Tassy, Membre del'Inst. | Paris 
1826 1. | Sir John Phillippart. London 
1829 July 1.| Count De Noe. Paris 
1831 ,,  7.| Prof. 0. Lassen. Bonn 
1884 Nov. 5.| Sir J. F. W. Herschel, F. R. 8. London 
1834 , 5.| Col. W. H. Sykes, F. R. 8. London 
18385 May 6.| Prof. Lea, Philadelphia 
1842 Feb. 4.| Dr. Ewald. Gottingen 
1842 4.| Right Hon'ble Sir Edward Ryan, Kt. | London 
1848 Mar. 30.| Prof. Jules Mohl, Memb. del’ Instit, | Paris 
1847 May 5.| His Highness Hekekyan Bey. Egypt 
1847 Sept. 1. | Col. W. Munro. London 
1847 Nov. 8.|His Highness the Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal. Murshidabad 
1848 Feb. 2.|Dr. J. D. Hooker, R. N., F.R. 8. | Kew 
1848 Mar. 8. | Prof. Henry. Princeton, Uni- 
ted States 
1858 April 6. | Major-Gen. Sir H. CO. Rawlinson, K. 
. B., F.R.S., D. 0. L. London 
1854 Aug, 2. | Col. ‘Sir Proby T. "Cantley, K, C5... 
FR. S London 
1858 July 6.| B. H. Tsigron, E 4 Europe 
1859 Mar, 2.| The Hon'ble Sir J. W. Colvile, Kt. | Europe 
1860 ,,  7.| Prof. Max Miiller. Oxford 
1860 Nov, 7. | Mons, Stanislas Julien, Paris 
1860 ,, 7.| Dr, Robert Wight, London 
1860 = ,,  7.| Edward Thomas, Esq. London 
1860 ,, 7.| Dr. Aloys Sprenger. Germany 
1860 ,,  7.| Dr. Albrecht Weber, Berlin 
1865 Sept, 6. | Hdward Blyth, Esq, Enrope 
1868 Feb, 5.} Genl, A, Cunningham, London 
1868 ,,  5.} Prof. Bapn Déva Sistri, Benares 
1868- ,, 5. | Dr, T, Thomson, F.R.S.,F.L.5.,F.G.8. | London 
1868 Sept, 2.) A, Grote, Esq., C, S, London 


“Date of lection. 7 SSCS ae 
1844 Oct. 2. | Macgowan, Dr. J. Europe 
1856 June 4, | Kramer, Herr. A. von Alexandria 
1856 ~,, 4. | Porter, The Rev. J. Damascus 
1856 ,, 4. | Schlagintweit, Herr H. von Bavaria 
1856 ,, 4. | Smith, Dr. E. Beyrout 
1856 ,, 4. | Tailor, J., Esq. Bussorah 
1856 ,,  4./ Wilson, Dr. Bombay 
1857 Mar. 4.| Neitner, J., Ceylon 
1858 Mar. 8. | Schlagintweit, Herr H. R. von Giesen 
1859 Nov. 2. | Frederick, Dr. H. Batavia 
1859 May 4. | Bleeker, Dr. H. Batavia 
1860 Feb. 1. | Baker, The Rey, H. BE. Malabar 
1860 ,, 1. | Swinhoe, R., Esq., H.M.’sConsnl. | Amoy 
1860 April 4, | Haug, Dr. M. Poonah 
1861 July 3. | Gosche, Dr. R. Berlin 
1862 Mar. 5. } Murray, A., Esq. London 
1863 Jan. 15. | Goldstiicker, Dr. T. London 
1863 Jnly 4. | Barnes, R. H., Esq. Ceylon 
1866 May 7. | Schalgintweit, Prof. BE. von Prussia 
1866 ,, 7. | Sherring, The Rev. M. A. Europe 
1868 Feb. 5. | Foucaux, M. F. H. Paris 
1868 ,, 5, | Holmboe, Prof. Christiania 
LIST OF ASSOCIATE MEMBERS, 
1885 Oct. 7.) Stephenson, J., Esq. Euro 
1838 Feb. 7.) Keramut Ali, Saied. Somils 
1848: Dec. 6.| Long, The Rev. J. Caleutta 
1865 May 3.| Dall, The Rev. 0. H. A. Calcutta 
ELECTIONS IN 1868. 
Ornpixary Mempens. 
J. Boxwell, Esq., C. S. Pooree 
Biba Rakhaladasa Haldéra, Mannbham 
Major E. Clark. Baraich, Oudh 
J. Kavanagh, Esq. Fyzahad, Oudh 
L. H. Lees, Exq., M. D. Simla 
G. Robb, Esq. Calcutta 
H. 8. H. Prince Frederick of Schleswig 


Holstein. 


xiv 


LIST OF CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 





Lahore 


W. M. Smith, Esq. Berhampore 


re 


ae oo eo 


Gumara Pramathanatha Raya. 
Babu Bholanatha Chandra. 
Col, H. Hyde. 

J. Baynes, Esq. 

™. B, Coxhead, Esq., C. 8. 

CG. D. Field, Esq., 0. 8. 

F. W. Peterson, Esq. 

A. Pirie, . 

B. C. Buck, Esq., 6. 8. 

Babu Yatindramohana Thakura. 
TH. Reinhold, Esq. 

Dr. O. R. Francis. 

Dr. G, W. Leitner, 

Lieut. C. H. T Marshall. 
The Rev. J. Roberts. 

R. H. Renny, Esq. 


W. Smith, Esq., 0, B. 

Pandita Chandramohana Gosvami, 
R. T. Hobart, Esq., O. 8. 

Capt. W. J. W. nir. 

Hi. B. Perkins, Bsq., 0. 8, 

R, M, Adam, Esq. 

B, Ch. Van-Cutsem, Esq. 

Baron O. Ernsthausen, 

GC. Lazarus, a 
R. V, Stoney, Esq. 0. 8. 
W, Baddowes, Esq., M, D, 
Dr, S. M. Shircore. 
Lient, H, H. Cole, R. EB, 
Capt, W. R. M, Holroyd. 
C Pearson, Esq, 

J, GC, Geddes, Esq,, C, 8. 
M. Macauliffe, Esq. 0. 8. 
J. BE. Cooke, Esq. 


_ 


Degapati. 
Caloutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Magora, 
Calcutta 
Calentta 
Calentta 
Cawnpore 
Oaleutta 
Gualeutta 
Calcutta 
Lahore 
Lahore 
Calcutta 
Chittagong Hill- 
Tracts 
Calentta 
Gowhati 
Bustee 
Abu, Rajputna 
Hoshigarpore 
Agra 
Calentta 
Calcutta 
Caleutta 
Caleutta 
Erinpur 
Calcutta 
Sealkote 
Panjab 
hes a 
rittagon; 
Multas ai 
Calcutta 


HONORARY MEMBERS, 


Genl. A. Cunningham. 
Dr. T, Thomson. 

A, Grote, Esq, 

Prof, Bapu Déva Séstri. 


—_— 


London 
London 
London 
Benares 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


M. F. H. Foucaux. 
Prof, Holmboe, 


Paris 
Christiania 
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LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1863. 
Orpivarny Members. 


a, 





Ve By retirement. 
Major F. B. Norman. Caleutta 
H. Beverley, ~ Calcutta 
C. V. Bradford, Hooghly 
Babu Bhola Natha Mallicka, Calcutta 
E. T. Trevor, Esq. Caleutta 
J. Christian, EB Monghyr 
E. T. Atkinson, Jaunpore 
The Hon'ble, L. Un dualeak: Caleutta 
Cc. U. Aitchison, Esq., C. 8. Umritsur 
J. Harris, Esq. Calcutta 
RB. A. Sterndale, E Calcutta 
J. H. A. Branson, sq. Calcutta 
Capt. F. 8. Stannton. Calcutta 
_ A. P. Macdonald, Esq. Monghyr 
J. M. Scott, Esq. Calcutta 
Lieut.-Col. B. Reid. Chamba 
Col. J. C. Brooke, Calcutta 
G. A. D. Anley, Esq. Calcutta 
A. W. Croft, Esq, : Calcutta 
Dr, T. Duka. Simla 
By death. 
H. D. Robertson, Esq. Sahérunpore 
Maulvi Manla Bakas, Khan Bahadur. Patna 
The Hon'ble A. A. Roberts, Hyderabad 
The Hon'ble Prasannakumara Thakura, 0. 8. I. | Calcutta 
C. F. Thornhill, Esq. Allahabad 
8. Fenn, Esq. Caleutta 
F. Hill, Esq. Calcutta 
Struck off. 
The Hon’ble R. S. Ellis. Madras 
Méhardjah Satischandra Bahddur. Krishnagur 
W. H. Scott, Esq. Dehra 
Manshi Sudderuddin, : Pandoah 


en 


[ APPENDIX. ] 


ABSTRAOT STATEMENT 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


oF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 


FoR 


THE YEAR 1868.. 


xviit 


STATEMENT 
Alstract of the Cash Account 





RECEIPTS. 
1968. 1867. 

Apuission Fees. 
Received from the New Members, Rs. 1,280 0 0 


1,280 0 0 1,504 0 0 





ConTRmBurions, 





Received from the Members, ... 9,771 12 0 
9,771 12 0 837313 6 
Sal Caer 4 Subscription haps 
l@ proceeds an ‘ 
Journal of the Asintio Soci + 1803 5 0 
Ditto ditto 27 copies of Total 13 8 0 
Refand of Postage Stamps, «+ 2810 0 
Ditto of a -k:es 
Ditto of Freight, 6 4 0 
Commission received from the Baptist 
Mission a on ~ lacie the 
Journal, &o. ow. %215 8 
——— 1425 2 3 2820 5 9 
Lrsrarr, 
mere snd al apa le + 412 8 6 
Refund of Freight, . «- 15 40 
Ditto of Pi ete 240 
Saleproceeds two large Book Shelves, 50 0 0 


—~—— 47911 6 48710 0 
Szcrerany’s ‘ict 


——s———— 130 YW 6° 


—~ — 1ll 8 146 
Vesrep Fourn, 
Received interest on the Government 
Securitica from the Bank of Bengal, 110 0 0 
aman. 1) 0 0 Ib 
Com Fuxp, ry 
Proceeds of sale of duplicates, ~~ 8600 


—_———__ 36 0 


J 
oo 
@ 
So 


ac 
nd of the amount paid for the 
farnitures, ... too «. 280 0 0 


So 


Inerricrent, 
Refund of thé amount from Dr, Jordon, 
paid by the Assistant Curator Baboo 
for Sundries Charges, ... o 48 8 9 


ee 


Carried over, Rs, 13,447 7 


xix 


No, 1. 
of the Asiatic Society for 1868. 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Conrrrsutions. 
Paid Commission on = 


scription bills, 50 


Be. 


rd 


Breight, = aS 
gr agate) and Engraving charges, 


a. of Pos Stamps, 
Commission on Sale of Books, 
Purchase of Journal, ... 
Ditto of Blank Books, ... 
Colouring Bf the Sape, ove 


Petty charges, 


2 


seeee 3 





Lrmrary. 


Book-binding, eee 
Commission on sale of Books, = 
Purchase of Books, nee 
Ditto of Custom Receipt Stamps oe 
Freight, tee 
Printing ck Puukhaman, .. eas 
charges, one 
Purchase of Stationery, 
Proportional eekenge' on bill of Lis, 


Landing charges, eve 


Betee 


Bx sen SNaw 


Szonetany’s Orrice. 


General Establishment, -. 294 0 0 
Secretary's Office Establishment, 1344 0 0 
Purchase of Postage Stamps, 116 1 0 
Ditto of Stationery, eee 5113 0 
reper ‘aper files, ‘ ous = 8 4 
itto of Directory ani Army List, « 0 
Printing charges, ~ 123 8 0 
Binding Gazettes, oe eve 31 8 0 
Bearing Postage, 6 2 6 
Subscription to the Medical Gazetie = : H 


Petty charges, 





an 


— et 


IMSOCOCKhOOR 


1867. 


5 3 


SoOoroPRoDnro KR 
weoooooerfoso ea 


7,807 8 9 4349 7 6 


oo 


=H 
eoeonmoovocecooco 


2,880 811 3,207 5 6G 


—— 2,037 14 0 1,633 6 7 


Carried over, Re, 12,726 4 11 
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RECEIPTS. 1868, 1867, 
Bronght over, Re, 13,447 15 0 
Oo. P. ; 


Foxp, 
Recoived in part of £63-5-8 advance 
on bill-of Messrs: Willinms, and 
Norgate on account of White Yajur- 


Ditto by Transfer from Messrs Williams 
and Norgato, Sale proceeds of Biblio- _ 


theca Indica through them, x 27638 6. 
———s- 48912 8 16510 13 


Messns. Wrorraxts AND NorGare. 
Received by Sale proceeds of their 


200 0 0 


Books, =. on sw BO 

Ditto from Sayyid Karamut Ali, ag 
ton their account being the 

price of a number of the Kamil, ... .8 00 
Ueto bz Docks meget eRe Seni 

Society, 1,370 12 0 
Ditto of Postage for sending various : 

letters, 110 0 : 
Ditto of Freight for ditto ditto Journal, ae. 28 
Ditto by Transfer to the O. P, Fund 

for the White Yajurveda, - 8682138 6 | 
Ditto by ditto to Babu Prosono Coomar ean Gute 

Tagore, for distributing Packets of - 

Books in London, ean 12 8 0 
Ditto by ditto to Babu Rajendralala 

Mitra, for, ... ~~ nae 600 
Ditto on £150, .. 82 6 8 


———- 2,182 11 8 212 0 
Govrnnurnt Norra Western Provinces. 








Journal and Proceedings, - 1014 0 
—_— 1014 0 148 @ 
Ixvux Museum. 
Refand of the amount Advanced, ... -14 8 0 
— 1468 0 
Borr Strrroxe Funp, 


Received on deposit, ... -- 213 0 0 


—————- 98 00. -. 
-Bartist Misston Press. 
Received from Moulvie —— 





for charges of, =ae $0e. 

Mason J, F. Tenwants. aig eat d 
Refund of the amount paid on the 11th 
July, 1868,... ois ia 600. 





Mr. A, Gnore, Porrnarr Funp. a-% aoe 


Reovived on deposit, oon ath 967 0 0... 
Dr. J. F. N. Wise. ne 
Tet Senemscoash pall on: thn Bish 
ber, 1866, ire eis O12 0... ‘ 
— 012 0 





Oarried over, Re. 17,285 9 4 


xxi 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
, Brought over, Rs. 
Vesren Foxp. 


Commission to the Bank of Bengal for 
drawing interest on the _————— 

















. 


1868, 
12,726 411 


839 15 0 


1,136 8 3 


677 4°0 


856 0 0 


ee 


Securities, ... ove eo 044 
Corn Funp. 
Parchase of Coin, os - 881 00 
Ditto of a Blank Book, . 78 0 
Banghy expenses for returned Coins, 0156 0 
Petty charges, ove 080 
Burmprma. 
— aN ous aaa — : 
tto for li " te ons 
Police Rate, ae eos ose 144 0 
Repairi Si eed neke =. £19 9 
Paid Eto the Justices of the Peace for 
constructing 3 Gully pits, &c. for 
drainage, eos -» 85115 3 
Miscenianzovs. 
Balary of the RN aus ans 57 0 O 
Printing Lay ene os 33 0 0 
Meeting ch se aa 162 0 0 
Advertising c argos, ses - 2132 9 0 
Purchase of 2 Lamps, ... - 6 00 
Ditto of Receipt Stamps, te 200 
Ditto of Stationery, a8 vos 100 
Petty charges, on - 4611 0 
ae P. Fouxp: - 
id to the Asiatic Society on account 
of Loan, 183 6 6 
Ditto dita Baptist Mission Press, for 
printin eos 56 0 0 
Ditto hey Wil- 
ao hacen 
chase of of White 
Yajurveda, 650 126 606 40 
Ditto ditto aa- 
vortising Bibli- 
otheca Indica,.£0180 9 00 
Do. do. Froight 
and Packing for 
oe 
bliotheca 
rer -»£1115 2 117 96 
£63 58 632 136 
Do, ional Exchange 
on @ bill of £160, «» 84180 
667 10 6 - 
Carried over, Rs. 


16,636 4 6 


1867, 


417 14 6 


653 8 0 


_* 


297 0 3 


4513 9 


ss 


xxi 


1868. 


RECEIPTS. 
Brought over, Rs. 17,285 9 
V. Bann, Esq. 
Refund of the ee as on a 
12th September, 1868 100 


K. Rosnunats Row. 
Refund of the amount paid on og 





Slat August, 1868, ... 2 a OD 
W. Invies, Esq. 
Refund of the amount paid, wo dU #6 


a 


D. Wann, Esq. 
Refund of the putea rnc the <0 








July, 1868,... 920 
BR. T. Arxixsox, Esq. 
Refund of the amount, ... wes 2:06 
Dr. Brav Das. 
Received on deposit,  ... - 1238 0 
Lo. J. Burner. 
Refand of the amount paid on the = 
October and 21st December, 1867,.. 470 
James Brames, ss 
Refund of, ... = 7 8 0 
ape RAJENDRALALA Mirna, ce 
Refund of the paid on the 16th J 
1887, ww i a a ee 
Da. PF, Storicexa. 
Refund of the amount paid on the 
12th September, 1868, =e 180 
BE. B. Cowntr, Esq, 
Refand of the amount paid, + 106 4 0 
Carr, M. W. Caw. 
Received on deposit, ... én 111 0 
Con, R. Srracner, am 
Refund of the amount paid, - 1000 
J. D. Treswierr, ir 
Refund of Postage Stamps, oes 020 
Dr. J. Mum. 
Received in deposit, on +» 1,000 0 0 


1l 


12 


il 


106 4 


in 


10 


0 


0 


——— 1,00 0 
Carried over, Re, 18,483 15 10 


0 


1867. 


xxiii 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Messrs, Wmi1amMs AnD Norears. 

Paid Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot and 

Co., as per draft, dated 8th July, 
1868, £150, at 1-102 per rupee, ... a 6 8 





Ditto by transfer to ad of Journal,.. 7812 0 
Ditto ditto of Library, eae 1715 6 
Ditto ditto of Bibliogheca “Indica, (0. 

P. F.) usa eon + 27618 

Governuent Norta-WrsTERN 
Provinces. 

Paid Freight for — — is 

Proceedings, 166 0 


Paid Freight f alle 1 of 
t for sending a parcel o: 
Books to Messrs, Williams and Nor- 





gate, London, oo one 112 0 
- co Strrrune Fonp. P 

ai \vertising changes, tae 414 
Ditto Postage Stamp for sending Cir- 

cular, ue es 412 6 


Refunded the amount “te Babu R. 
Mitra, oes aaa + 203 5 O 


Bartist Mission Press. 
Paid to the Press, for printing charges 
on account of the Hon'ble , 47 8 0 


Mason J. FP. Tenants, 
Paid Printing charges on 75 copies of 








Total Eclipse, eee een 600 
Mr. A, Grore, Porrrarr Funp, 
Paid Pi Stamps, ... ou 1514 0 
Ditto 200 Creamlaid Envelope, oes 112 0 
_ 16 ae iso Pe 100 
itto ti cs 
Onova. aiid i 1200 
Refunded the amount ‘to Babu z. 
Mitra, ... te . 986 6 0 
ZooLocicaL GARDEN, 
Paid printing charges, ... «~ 1600 
Musevae Catatocue. 
Catalogue binding, eee = 18 0 0 
V. Batu, Esq. 
Paid to the Baptist Mission Press for 
printing charges, ase eee 100 


Carried over, Rs, 18,878 13 


1868. 
Brought over, Rs. 15,6386 4 6 


16 


— 195515 8 


5 0 


112 0 


213 


47 


° 
° 


00 


2 


1867. 


418 12 0 


1014 0 


114 0 


754 2 9 


xx1V 


RECEIPTS. 
Brought over, Rs, 18,463 15 10 


Basu Keparyata Baneusea. 
Received from him on account of ~ 





Library Books Sale, ... oo 700 : 
_ 00 
W. T. Branrorp, Hsq. 
Refand of the amount puid, was 600 ‘ 
a 00 


Carriod over, Rs 18,476 165 10 





“Xxv 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Brought over, Rs. 
K. Rooxunata Row. 
Paid packing charges, ... ose 100 


D. Warnrs, Esq. 
Paid to the Baptist Mission Press for 
printing charges, ose eee 920 


Janes Beams, Esq. 
Paid Freight for —— Books to 
Monghyr, ... eee 110 











BAsu RayenpraLAca Mirra. 
Paid to tho Baptist Mission Press, for 


printing ch 0 
Do. to Messrs. Williams & Norgate,... 600 


Dr. F. StontozKa. 
Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges, eve eee 180 


Tae How’ste G. Camppere. 
Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges, coe one 600 


PR Cao haage nfo Library 
‘ostage for 4 




















eve nas 070 
eae Cc. —— a a. 
id Pos’ tam sen 
ll aac xy vee Ds: 260 
ot 
tage Stamps for 
Extra Copy and Chart, 060 
R. B. Satart, Esq. 
Paid Postage Stamps for sending 
Chart, evs nee nes 020 
La, J, Forsyrn, 
Paid discount for Cashing 2 satan! 
Currency Notes, tee 060 
Da. J. M. Poewrnc, aa: 
Paid Postage Stamps for — 
Chart, eee ove 03 0 





Dn. G. W, Crm. 
Paid Postage Stamps for sending a 
Copy of Rules of the Asiatic Society, 03 0 





G, Suetvzrron, Esq. 
Paid discount for Onshing his draft, ... 056 9 





Carried over, Rs, 


1868, 
18,878 13 2 


100 


03 0 


069 


-_— 


18,917 14 11 


1867. 


8 2 


xxvi 


REOEIPTS. 1868. 
Brought over, Rs. 18,476 15 10 





Carried over, Rs, 18,476 15 10 


1867, 


XxXxvil 


DISBURSEMENTS. 1868. 1867. 
Brought over, Rs. 18,917 14 11 
H. BR. Carnac, Esq. neh : ; 


Paid discount for Cashing his draft,.... 0 6 0 
— 060 
Masor-Genenat A. CunxiIncHam, 
Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges, eee one 20 0 


———_— 200 
Sm Wintrast Jonzs’ Monustent. 
Refunded the amount to Messrs, 
Llewelyn and Co,, for repairing the 
Monument, eee «. 680 0 0 





Dr. T. AnpEnson. 
Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges, ose oes 6 8 0 ea 


C. Horne, Esq. 
Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges, one eos 7 20 


—--—— o..7 6 07 
Tue Rev. M, A. Seennine. 
Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges, eee one 210 0 





210 0 
Hi. Brocrsann, Esq. 
Paid to the Baptist Mission Pross, for 
printing charges, * one $12 0 
Ditto Freight for sending Books to 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate, London, 200 


—_ 612 0 
Tre Rev, W. G. Cowrr. 
Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges, ove eee 6 6 0 oe 
———-— 0 





Dr. A. M, Vercnere. 
Paid Postage Stamps for sending Li- 
brary Books, eee eee 120 
———_ —— 120 
M. Macantirrz, EsQ. 
Paid Postage for sending Researches, 
Vol. 15, + wos ove 030 





Basu Prosoxo Cooman TAGore. * 
Paid Messrs. Williams & Norgate, for 
distributing packets of Books in 
London, jive wes is 8 0 
— — 13 8 0 
Movryre AnpooLtaTEEr. 
Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges, oes eve 18 0 





W. T, Branrorn, BsqQ. 
Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges, oot <2 600 ‘eaw 


Carricd over, Rs, 19,648 15 11 


see 


xxvin 


RECEIPTS. .- 1868. 1867. 


Brought over, Rs. 18,476 15 10 
Batance op 1867. : 








In the Bank of Bengal, ... « 3,487 12 .1 
Cash in hand, ing oo Cee 
8,526 4 5 
” ‘Rs, 22,008 4 3 
Examined, Errors and Omissions excopted, 
Sd. Prataracnunpna Grosz, 8d. Bupnivatu Bysack, 
est, Seory. : Odsh Keeper, : - 
Asiatic Society, Bengal, Asiatic Society, Bengal. 
Examined and found correct 


Sd. R. D. Stewaar, P - 
» BT. Poreason, } Auditors, 


XXIX 


DISBURSEMENTS. 1868. 1867. 
Brought forward, Rs. 19,648 15 11 
tn a : 
e Bank of Bengal, viz. 
Account-ourrent Dr, J. ; 
Muir, 4 1,000 0 0 














_» Asiatio 
ciety, ... 1,26110 9 
——— 226110 9 
Cash in hand, = ~ 9 97 
—_— - 2354 4 & 
Ra, 22,003 4 3 
ined, Errors and Omissions excepted, 
Sd. Prardecrunpra Guosra, Sd, Buppinatu Bysack, fe) 
Asst. Secry. Cash Keeper, 
Asiatic Society, Bengal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
Examined and found correct, 


8d. R. D, Srewaar, 


» 2 W. alte Auditors. 


XXX 


STATEMENT 
Abstract of the Gash Account 





REOEIPTS, 
1868. 1867. 


Orrentat Puprications. 


Received by Sale of Bibliotheca, Rs, 2,268 12 0 
Ditto by Subscription to ditto, «. 10 2 0 
Ditto by Sole of White Yajurveda, ~~ 45614 3 
Ditto by Sale of Samaveda, oes 24 8 0 
Ditto Sale of Athurveda, iad $82 8 0 
— re Stamps, ess # 7 0 

itto of Packing charges, Re 20 
Ditto of Freight, owe ove 030 


2,938 7 3 2,55812 9 


Ee 


GovernuEnt ALLOWANCE. 
Received from the General Treasu 


at 500 Rs. per month, ... +» 6,000 0 0 
—— 6,000 0 0 6,000 0 o 





Vustxp Furp. 
Received Interest on the Government 
Securities from the Bank of Bongal, $846 4 
Ditto by Sale of Government Security, 3,500 0 
Ditto Promium by Sale of ditto, .., ‘29 6 
412 


0 
tt] 
0 
Ditto Interest by Sale of ditto, ... 1 
— 4410 6 1 442 8 0 





Custopy or Onrentat Works. 


Saving of Salary, oe o- 147 6 
— W476 





Astatio Socrery oP Benoat, 
Received on Loan, oes . «w 188 5 6 
Ditto by transfer on ac- 
count of White Yajur- 
veda, &c., purchased 
through Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate, £50 12 6, 506 4 0 
Do. do. Advertising Bibli- 
agg nag idee fond 900 
_ do, freight and pack- 
charges, £11 15 2,117 9 6 
De roportional freight 
ona draft of £15000, 8413 0 
667 10.6 


=~» 651 0 0 4513 9 





Lurenure Sunpra Ramanan, 





Reocived on deposit, ... ion $9 8 O 
—_— 39 8 0 
P. Swawiwarna Acur, 
Received on deposit, a 14400 
Ditto on account of Bibliotheca In- 
dica, es as = -S-be 


as 17 8 0 


Carried over, Rs, 14,271 4 0 


No, 2 
Oriental Fund for 1868. 


rr 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


OxnrentaL Punrications, 
Paid Commission on - Sale of 





Books, ae Rs. 292 0 
Frieght, —... a2 .. «218 5 
Packing Charges, ove ow 44 1 
Purchase of Pos Stamps, ie 61 16 
Ditto of White bce soak &e., «. 606 4 
Advertising Charges, 9 0 
Proportional henge on ‘a drafts £150 34 13 
Paorchase of Stationery, ... we 911 
Petty Charges, eee vee 3 9 

Vestep Funp, 


Paid Commission to the Bank of Ben- 
ics for drawing Interest on the 








1868. 


ASOoOaoceoone 


1867. 


1179 11 9 674 2 8 


1158 


1518 5 0 98 6 5 


603 7 0 13612 0 





ment Securities, ai 013 10 
Ditto Commission and Brokerage on 
Sale of the Government Seourity,.. 13 2 0 
Ditto a receipt Stamp, ... ove e037 .6 
—_—— 1+%.l4 010 
Cusropr or Ontentat Works. 
Paid Salary of the —— - 860 0 0 
Establishment, « 654 0 0 
Book-binding, - 19700 
Bee paid to the Bank of Bengal i 
Stamping Cheques, ... 320 
Purchase of Stationery, ... «w 4814 6 
Ditto of blank Books, ... one 148 0 
Printing charges, aise -~ 69 6 O 
Books c > ie ~~ 7 0 
Parchase of two Book Oases and 
1 Table, ... 66 16 
Subscription to the Satye Brata Sama gone 
Petty charges, © ws ai 
Lrrary, 
Purchase of MSS, Books, &., -. 655110 0 
Train hire for ditto, ses ese 468 
Postage for ditto, 1 48 0 
Binding Sanskrit MSS. parchased from 
Benares, s+ ~~ 4214 9 
Corymive MSS. 
i oe oe 387 3 0 
a 87 3 0 
Carried over, Rs. 3,352 11 7 


8312 0 


xxxii 


RECEIPTS. 1868. 
Brought over, Rs. 14,271 4 


Dastoopara Jerra, 
Recoived by Sale of White Yajurvoda, 48 0 0 
Ditto on account of Bibliotheca Indica, 240 0 0 








288 0 
Punprta Rapwa Kissen, 
Received on deposit, ... ans 08s 0 sa 
EK. Rocuunatsa Row. 
Received on account of Bibliotheca 
Indica, ... oa = 87 12 : 
Refund of Freigh sia eee 214 
— 90 10 
Banu Kartic Oranpra Cxownury, 
Received on deposit, ,., one 010 0 
——— 010 
A. Nanatnt Row, 
Refund of Postage, eon on O14 0 er 


Basu Keparwara Bannnzer. 
Received on account of Bibliotheca 
Indica, _ ~ 98 8 0 


——_- 9 8 


Banu Broso Buusux Doss, 
Received on account of Bibliotheca 





on ° eon 2000 
20 0 
Downmzam Door Czann & Co. 
Received on deposit, ... ~» 806 
A mmnieniciepeinnic— 5 Oo 
V. B Soonrax, 
Received on account of Bibliotheca 
Indica, an —<— 208 
——_-— 1 0 
Sava Soxm Lata. 
Received on deposit, ... ‘we = 8B OO 
—_————_-_ 42 8 


Rev. K. M. Banensen, 
Received on account of Bibliotheca 
Indica, ... pe - 18606 
———— . - 18 6 
Taz Hon'ste D, ¥. McLzop, 


Received on deposit, ose 070 
J. Yavrer, Esq, sath 
ived on deposit, bea 
Ditto on seconnt of Bibliotheca 
Indica, ... oon - 659 40 
——— 6012 


Pounprra Dasroora Batpang, 
Received on account of Bibliotheca 
Indica, aes ous 240 
ree 2 4 


1867, 
0 
0 511 00 
0 
6 4980 
0 
0 270 
0 
0 60°00 
6 
o 196 
0 
0 
0 
o- 
0 4°14°0 


Carried over, Rs, 14,899 12 lo 


xXx 


DISBURSEMENTS, 1868. 1867. 
Brought over, Re. 3,852 11 7 
Astatic Soctsty oF Benear. 
Paid on account of Loan, as 1215 2 
Ditto by transfer by Sale of the Bi. 
bliotheca Indica, through Messrs, 


Williams and Norgate, £27 13 8, 27613 6 
Ditto in payment of £63 15 8, for 
White Yajurveda, =... - 200 0 0 





—— 48912 8 1651011 
Lutommer Sunpra RaMANat. 
Paid Postage Stamps for sending Bi- 
blictheca Indica, nan ove 415 6 ‘ 
—- 415 6 





P. Swawanataa Jrer, 
Paid Postage Stamps for sending Bi- 
bliotheca Indica, ee we 113 0 
so 1138 0 


Damoopana Jzrra, 


Paid freight for sending Books, wee 7 8:6 
Ditto packing changes for ditto, vee 409 
Ditto by transfer to = Bibliothoca 

Indica, ... se - 442 8 6 





464 19 982914 9 
K. Rocrunatna Row. 

Paid freight for sending Books, woe 214 0 

Ditto by transfer to the Bibliotheca 





Indica, ... eve oes 8112 3 
od 8410 8 
A. Nararm Row, 

Paid Bearing Postage o: on his lotter, .., e206 ' 
Ditto Postage for sending Bibliotheca 

Indica, 014 0 
Ditto ae transfer to the "Bibliotheca 

Indica, ... ove oa 411 0 


— 510 0 2012 0 





Downrrram Doone Cnaxp & Co, 
Refanded the amonnt to the School 
Book Society, ten we 5 16 
———_— So 2 6 
Sapa Suku Lana, 


Paid freight and ated charges for 


sending Books, “e 45 0 
Ditto by transfer to tho Bibliotheca 
Indica, ... one - 388 8 0 





Rev. K. M, Banensez, 
Paid by transfer to the Bibliotheca 
Indica, ... “0 wee 18 6 0 
——- 13 6 0 
J. W. McCrixpre, Esq. 
Paid freight, &c., for sending Biblio- 
theca Indica, one oon 213 0 Pre 


Carried over, Rs. 4,497 7 3 











XXXiv 


RECUIPTS, 1868. 
Brought over, Rs. 14,899 12 10 





Carried over, Rs. 14,899 12 10 


1867, 


xxXIV 


DISBURSEMENTS. 1868. 1867. 
Brought over, Rs. 4,467 7 8 
Porms or CHAND. 
Paid Postage Expenses on a Banghy 


Parcel of the MSS., eee 
——< weed 





Patt Guunus, 
Paid Rev, F. Mason, for Bditing 


omg, ee ee eve we 912 0 0 
Dit remium for getting a draft in 
his favor, et | a aan 
Ditto Printing paper ‘for the Pali 
Grammar including charges for sond- 
ing ditto, ... 22515 3 
Ditto Printing &e. for 500 Copies of “3 
Covers of ditto, No. ad and freight 





for ditto, ... nee 25 8 0 
Ditto Freight, aie si 412 0 
Ditto Petty charges, ... one 260 

-— 1,180 15 3 
Ar f Aknanr, 

Paid Salary to Moonshee, «- . 360 0 0 
Ditto Printing charges, . . 1,636 12 0 
Ditto 6 Reams of 26 Ibs. Printing 

Royal Paper, Pore ~~ 7% 00 


207412 0 426 0 





Bavstau Nawan. 
Editing and Printing charges, +. 603 8 0 





503 8 0 3,796 0 


Tanixut Bapaont. : 
Editing and Printing charges, +. 2,118 0 0 





— 2,113 0 0. 
Tarrrinya ARANYAKA UPANISHAD. 
Paid Freight and Banghy 
for sending MSS., owe ° 490 
Ditto Kditing charges, wee « I4h 0 0 
Ditto Printing charges, ... «. 673 0 0 





Atmacm Namam. 
Paid Editing and Printing charges, ... 200 0 0 





Sankara Visaya. 














Correcting 121 pages of sa eas Er : My 
Prin ee o« § 
= 358 20 80 0 
Sanurra or tre Brack Yasurnvepa, See 
Printing charges, eee Nia 
. ¢ a 36414 0 
Sraura Surra oy AswaLAYAnp, rae 
ee nee 211 4 0 
Miransa DarsaNna. 0 6 
Editing charges, eae ns 
Printing charges, ove - 235 3 0 


331 2 0 333 0 


Carried over, Rs. 13,539 1 6 








xxxvi 


RECEIPTS, . 1868. 1867, 
Brought over, Rs, 14,899 12 10 
J. W. McCrinpre, Esq, 


Received on account of re 
Indica, one 338 5 6 
—— 33 5 6 
Patt Grammar, 
Refund of the amount from the 
Rev. F. Mason anal = inne Lama 126 13 10 


Ditto ditto for Pali 54 1 6 
Type pales Vee 
15,114 1 8 
Batance or 1867. 
In the Bank of Bengal, «.. ii . 81215 6 


Total, Rs, ... 15,427 1 2 





Examined, Errors and Omissions Excepted, 
8d. Pratdpacnunora Grosta. 8d. Buppinar# Bysackr, 
Asst. Secry, Cash Keoper, 
Asiatic Society, Bengal. Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
Examined and found correct, 


Sd. R. D. Srewaxt, PB 
» FW. amen Auditors, 


xxxvil 


DISBURSEMENTS. ; 1868, 1867, 
: Brought over, Rs, 13,539 1 6 
Aswataras Grrera Sutra, 
Printing charges, san o- 6723 0 0 


— 


672 0 O 100 0 0 





TAatTTrrEYA Bransana, 
Printing charges, cee «. 294 0 0 
: — 2% 00 368 0 0 





Muntaxuas Artunas, of Kuarexuan. 


Editing and Printing charges, +» 876 0 0 
——— 876 00 
16,311 1 6 
Batance. 
In the Bank of Bengal, ... w L616 8 


—_—_——— 1 i$%1515 8 


ee 


Total Rs. ... 15,487 1 2 








Examined, Errors and Omissions Excepted, 
$d, Prarkracuunpna Grosma. 8d. Buppinarn Bysack, 
Asst. Secry. Cash Keeper, 
Asiatic Society, Bengal. Asiatic Society, Bengal, 


en eee mee 
. . Ue WART, © p 
» ¥. W.‘Perensox, } Auditors, 


8 OL TW 4 &T See's 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


ror January, 1869. 
— eo 


The Annual General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday the 20th January, 1869. 

T. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., President, in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the Council’s report for the past year. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Council of the Asiatic Society, in submitting their annnal 
report for 1868, have the satisfaction of congratulating the Society on 
its continuing prosperity, both in respect to the increase of members, 
and the improved status of its finances. 

The heavy debt, brought to the notice of the Society in the last 
Annual Report, has been materially decreased, while the actual 
expenditure during the past year exceeds the estimate, laid before the 
Socicty in January 1868, by a very small sam. The Council confi- 
dently hope that by adhering to the course of rigid economy, followed 
out during the past year, they will, in a short time, be able to free the 
Society from its debt, and recommend a more liberal outlay for its 
library and publications, than they felt justified in sanctioning in the 
past year, 

During the year 1868, there has been an accession of 42 now 
members, while the Society lost 7 Ordinary members by death, two 
more than in the preceding year, and 20 by resignation, the same as 
in 1867. Thus the actual loss amounts to 27 members. Besides, 
the names of four members have been struck off the list. At the 
close of 1868, the total number of ordinary members was 427, of 
which 294 were paying, and 133 absent, members. At the close of 
1867, the total number of members was 416, of which 307 were 
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paying, and 109 absent members. Thus while the total number of 
members during 1868 rose from 416 to 427, there has been a tem- 
porary decrease of paying members from 807 to 294, 
The following is a tabular statement showing the fluctuation in 
the number of paying and absent members during the last ten years. 
Paying. Absent. Zotat. 


SGD 7 sctianisscases: pw tasoanionsinw eno: . 185 45 «180 
TEA Saas eect 195 47 242 
| | Saeonene canta cacmuanieaeats 225 55 280 
TNR ic icrasiva ce wanaenlianacennais 2299 82 «811 
| giants wha ceased oscil 276 8979 © 855 
| A aN PiOen AC etae ees 988 92 380 
TORR St eras ORRIN: aushet 267 109 876 
clean eae sesbistaltnd eieadaneoictes 298 94 887 
TUN: ndincvcsicn acca MUn 2Oe A 
TH sac manip tian been, 294 188 427 


_ Two members of the Society were in the past year elected Honor- 
ary Members, A, Grote Hsq., the late President of the Society, and 
Dr. T. Thompson. To the list of Honorary Members, the names also 
of General A. Onnningham and Professor Bapudeva Sastri were 
added. Mr. F. H, Foucaux of Paris, and Professor Holmboe of Chris- 
tiania were elected corresponding members of the Society. Of the ordi- 
nary members of the Society, the Council regret the decease of the 
Honorable Prosonno Coomar Thakur, C. 8.1, Calentta; the Honor- 
able A. A. Roberts, 0. B., 0.8. I., Resident Hyderabad; Maulvi 
Maula Bakhsh, Khén Bahadur, Patna; Mr. H. D. Robertson, 0. S., 
Saharunpore; Mr. ©. B. Thornhill, 0. S., Allahabad; Mr. S. Fenn, 
Attorney, Calcutta; and Mr. F, Hill, Professor of Civil Engineering, 
Calcutta. 
Museum. 

At a special general meeting held in November last, formal sanc- 
tion was given to the transfer, to the Trustees of the Indian Museum, 
of all the Society’s. collections, except those of books, coins, pictures 
and busts. 

Fivance. 

The active measures taken in 1867 to diminish the expenditure 

of the Society were continued during last year. In the beginning 
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of 1868, the Budget was very carefully discussed. A plan of ex- 
penditure for the whole year was laid out, and care was taken, not 
to exceed the amount sanctioned in the Budget. 


Income. 

Estimate. Actual. Deficit. Excess. 
Admission fees,.......0.0c000000. 1,200 1,280 0 80 
Subscriptions, ..........sseseseases 8400 9,771 O 1,871 
POUNAL, csscencorasseveccasvdiousss 1,000 1425 0 425 
Library, ..... seveceres sisssesnatan : 850 479 0 129 
Secretary’s Office,......-.seceeee os 25 15 10 0 
Coin Fund, ....... peensesseosecsess 25 860 lO ll 





Total,...... 11,000 13,006 10 2,016 


EXrEnprrure. 

Estimate. Actual. Saving. Excess. 
Journal,.. bdeaewacdiecntusesea’? -ChUUOy <a - TOS 0 
Ties. sak vieometassia oTaR LOU). beU 0 680 
Secretary’s “Office, icenasnceencuse « 2,000 2,087 0 37 
Betas: ssaciinscesveoescoceaves «. 1,000 1,136 0 186 
Goin Bud, .cocccsosesecorvescences 800 839 0 39 
Miscellaneous, ....... sapeikexaeieke 850 577 0 227 
Museum Catalogues,... 00.0. .e0+0 200 18 *182 0 


Cees I ee 


Total,...... 11,000 11,185 934 1,119 


The above statement shews that the actual expenditure for last year 
has exceeded the estimate by a sum of Rs. 185. This excess, 
however, was sanctioned by the Council at the recommendation of 
the Finance Committee, to whom all questions of extra expenditure 
were referred. The actualincome of the year on the other hand exceed- 
ed the estimate by Rs. 2006. This sum, together with a portion of 
the balance of 1867, was appropriated to the payment of Printer’s bills, 
which at the close of 1867 amounted to the enormous sum of 
Rs. 7000. The cost of printing the Journal and Proceedings for 
last year amounted to Rs. 8800, which, added to the liabilities of 
1867, makes up a total of Rs. 10,800. The sum of Rs. 7,800 has been 
paid out of the above total, leaving a balance of Rs. 8,000. To pre- 
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vent the accumulation of debts, the Finance Committee have arrang- 
ed to pay off within one month after presentation, all bills submitted 
for payment. 

The following statement is an abstract of accounts of last year. 








Admission Fees, ...Rs. 1,280 0 0 | Contributions,...... Rs. 60 6 38 
Contributions, ........ 9,771 12 O } Journal, .... a aeor 8:9 
SONAL, sercocscscccene 1, 2 83 i 2,830 8 11 
Socretary’s Office, .@ 145 2 0 "s Office 2,037 14 0 
aeaiben Lea peayas 479 11 6 | Vested Fund, 044 
v Fund, . 110 O O | Coin Fund, $39 15 0 
General Establishment, 111 38 | Building, .. 1136 8 3 
Coin Fund, .......0+005 0 0} Miscellaneous, 577 4 O 
Museum, .......0.20 280 0 O} Oriental Publ. Fund, 856 0 0 
efficient, ........+066 48 8 0O | Messrs. W. & Norgate, — 145 8 
Oriental Publ. Fund, 489 12 0 | Sir W.J.’s Monument, 00 
Messrs. W. & Norgate, 2,182 11 8 | Sundries, ....... Rakes 196 11 9 
De, Fi Me, |. ceisasice A 00 os 
Sundries, .... 226 8 6 18,468 16 11 
17,296 15 10 
Tn the Bank of Bengal, Bsr 12 9 Te the Bes kof Bengal, 2261 10 9 
the ty) n the Ban! 
Cash in hand,,..,..+0..0. Cash in hand, ......... 9 7 
8,526 4 6 2,354 4 4 
Total,...... 20823 4 3 Total,...... 20,823 4 3 


The Council have much satisfaction to report that they have 
succeeded in reducing the heavy outstandings of last year, but by the 
loss of several members, outstandings to the amount of 400 Rs. are to 
be written off. 

The following will shew the financial condition of the Society. 

Cash assets. Outstanding, Gross assets, Liabilities. 

1868 ..0.0e..-000 4,854 8,523 12,877 5,683 

The Council would urge on the members the imperative necessity 
of regularly paying their quarterly contributions, in order that the 
Society may meet its expenses for the coming year without being 
obliged to curtail its usefulness by any further retrenchments. The 
state of the library warrants a greater outlay than the present financial 
condition of the Society allows. 

The following is their Budget for the coming year. The income 
has been estimated from the average income of the last few years. 
Any excess of income over the estimate will be, asin 1868, devoted to 
the payment of old debts, 
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Txcomn. 
Rs. As. P. 
Admission fees, ........ .. Obecsesen ptcsvade sé scaceacaccasens 1,200 0 0 
Contributions, 10.060 cess s sasccnepes sonusose comers ces 9200 0 0 
Oar ccccesascsesecesssessesessesescerenssescocsces sayera 1,200 0 0 
MS DTBEY, sive! av nas ceveedsnedéusunsowiavanciasinnye uadgexeavers (BON 0: 0 
Moin Wad « sisiisdnan nés'cap vnccns oni conkcutencdacses oe desscccas 50 0 0 


——— 


Total, Rs. ... 12,000 0 0 





Exrenpirune. 

: Rs. As. P. 
POUR xa v0: sedan aswaunsce :éoisasavwcasceagtacersaxcssadcouwans 5,000 0 0 
LAWTON: as uxadzicwewiacexonedevsencapeciresiensuddsesvaleacnte 3,200 0 0 
Secretary’s Office,........... Siva Cans eoanpeagecksuyedasavnnevcn 2,000 0 0 
BULGING,  csiissonscssesescee senequde ccuveinanscsceuseted asdes 800 0 0 
Coin Fund ...........6+ svhiwadeadouabevumivecusenscuns noeenegen 800 0 0 
MINCHLIATGOUS, . ciscnwissaepevnscoceccsideveansaesc asecesn’ 200° 0° 0 


Total, Rs. ... 12,000 0 0 





Ovrrcrrs. 

On the departare of Mr. A. Grote for England, Dr. J. Fayrer was 
elected Vice-President. Mr. H. F. Blanford, in the beginning of 
May, resigned the general secretaryship. Babu Rajendralala Mitra 
for some time, carried on the correspondence of the Society in 
addition to his own duties as Philological Sceretary. In July last, 
the Council appointed Mr. H. Blochmann, General Secretary of the 
Society. A change also took place in the Natural History department, 
Dr. J. A. P. Colles being obliged, towards the end of May last, to leave 
Caloutta, Dr. F. Stoliezka took charge of his office. Mr. H. F. 
Blanford officiated as Treasurer during the temporary absence of Col. 
J. BE. Gastrell. 

Babu Protapa Chundra Ghose, Assistant Secretary and Librarian, 
and Babu Money Lal Bysak, Assistant Librarian, have been active 
and assiduous in the performance of their duties, and the Council have 
pleasure in recording their satisfaction with their services. 
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The number of the Society’s publications having largely increased, 
the Council, during last year, thought it necessary to appoint a store- 
keeper, who together with the Librarian has drawn up a correct list 
of the Society’s stock. 

JOURNAL. 

The volume for 1868 is a little more bulky than that of 1867. 

Of the first, or philological, part, 188 pages have been published 
in two numbers ; and of the second, or the Natural History part, 218 
pages and five plates, together with an index in fonr numbers. 

Of the Proceedings, 302 pages have been published in twelve 
monthly numbers, together with the usual index. The Proceedings 
have also been illustrated by five plates, 

The Journal and Proceedings thus extend over 658 pages, or 55 
pages more than in 1867. In addition to this, there have been issued 
216 pages of meteorological observations, and an Extra Natural 
History number of 88 pages, containing Mr. Theobald’s Catalogue of 
Reptiles in the Museum, the printing of which had been commenced 
three years ago. 

Liprary, 

During last year, there were added to the Library 610 volumes, 
periodicals, and pamphlets. 

Com Caner, 

During the past year a batch of coins was purchased from a 
Bukhara dealer, containing many Phoenician and Muhammadan coins. 
The Committee also purchased a tetradrachma of Antimachas Theos, 
in good preservation, and another of Demetrius. The former was 
described in July’s Proceedings, 

Brsiiorszca Inprea. : 

The Persian Series of the Bibliotheca Indica has been carried on 
with great activity. Eighteen fasciculi of different historical works 
have been issued, as also the first fasciculus of an English translation 
of the AimiAkbarf by Mr. Blochmann. The Pidishéhnaémah by 
Abul Hamid of Lahor, and the ’Alamgirnémah by Muhammad Kazi 
have been completed by Maulvis Abdurrahim, Khédim Husain, and 
Abdul Hai, of the Calcutta Madrasah. The completing portion of 
Badéoni’s Muntakhab, edited by Maulvi Aghé Ahmad ’Ali is shortly 
expected tobe issued. Of the Ain i Akbarf, three fasciculi have 


ae 
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been edited by Mr. Blochmann. Of a new work, Khéif Khin’s 
Muntakhabul lubéb, Maulvi Kabiruddin Ahmad has edited four 
fasciculi. 

The Council have much pleasure in stating that their editions of the 
Muhammadan historians of India, according to the plan of the late 
Sir Henry Elliott, are thus rapidly approaching completion. 

The progress of the Sanscrit Series of the Bibliotheca Indica was 
greatly interfered with by the death of several editors and the loss 
of MSS. Altogether six fasciculi have been issued. Measures have 
been taken to push on the publications during the ensuing year, 

The following is a list of the several works published during the 
past year. 

Sanserit. 

The Grihya Sutra of Aswaldyana, with the commentary of Girgya 
Niarayéna, edited by Anandachandra Vedéntavagisa, Nos. 182, 148. 
Fasc. IT and IIT. 

Sankara Vijaya, or the life and polemics of Sankara Acharyya, by 
Ananda Giri, edited by Jayanéréyana Tarkapanch4nana, Nos, 187, 
138, Fasc. IT and IT. 

The Mimansa Darsana with the commentary of Sévara Swdmin, 
edited by Pandita Mohesachandra Ny4yaratna. No. 142, Fasc. IV. 

The Zwittiriya Aranyaka of the Black Yajur Veda with the 
commentary of Sfyanachirya, edited by Réjendraléla Mitra, No. 
144, Fase, VI. 


Persian. 


The Muntakhab ut Tawdérith by Abdulqadir ibn i Mulik Shéh i 
Badioni. Edited by Maulvi Aghé Ahmad’ Ali, Vol. I. Nos, 131, 
1385, 186, 189, 140, Fase. I to V. 

Do. do. Vol. ITI. Nos. 145, 146, 152, 158, Fasc. I to IV. 

The Pddishdhndmah by Abdul Hamid Léhanri, edited by Maulvis 
Kabfruddin Ahmad and Abdurrahim No. 183, Fase, XVIII. 

The A'lamgirndmah by Muhammad Kézim ibn i Muhammad Amin 
Munshi, edited by Maulvis Khédim Husain and Abdul Hai, No. 134, 
Fase. XIT. 

The A’ini Akbar{ by Abul Fazl i Mubérik i’Allimi, edited by 
H, Blochmann, M. A., Nos. 120, 122, 141, Fase. IV, V and VL. 
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“Do. do. English translation by H. Blochmann, M. A. No. 149, 
Fase. I. 

The Muntakhab al lubdb by Khéti Khén. Edited by Maulvi 
Kabirnddin Ahmad. Nos. 147, 148, 150, 151, Vol. I. Fase. I to IV. 


It was proposed by Col. R. Strachey, and seconded by Col. Thuillier 
that the report be adopted. 

The proposition was put to the vote, and carried unanimously. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect the Council and Officers for 
the ensuing year. 

It was proposed by the President and agreed to, that Mr. D. Waldie 
and Mr, W. T. Blanford be appointed Scrutineers of the ballot. 

The President said that he had, with much regret, to announce to 
the mecting that their excellent Secretary Baébu Rajendralala Mitra 
was prevented from being present by serious illness. This illness was 
the result of his exposure in the malarious jungles of Orissa, dur- 
ing his recent antiquarian tour in that province; he (the Pre- 
sident) had communicated with Babu Rajendralala, with reference to 
the arrangements for conducting the philological portion of the 
Society’s labours during the coming year, and the other claims which 
were certain to be made on his time. And Babu Rajendralala in his 
reply states, that ‘he would not, under any circumstances, be able to 
resume work for six weeks to come, that the first claim on his time 
would be the preparation of a report of his late unfortunate tour, for 
which he had materials which would fill some 400 pages 4to., and 
then there was also the preparation of the proposed Catalogue of - 
Sanskrit works, required for Government which should be got up 
in a manner worthy the name of our good old Society.’ He adds; 
“to do these works properly, I shall have to devote all my leisure 
hours to them, and under the circumstances, I must resign the Secre- 
taryship.” 

It was with great regret that the President announced this re- 
signation, and he felt sure that the Society would join with him in a 
very hearty expression of the obligations they were under to Babu 
Rajendralala Mitra for his constant devotion to their service, and 
for the able and independent way in which he had ever conducted the 
duties of the several offices he had held under the Society. He felt that 
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it would be unnecessary to put this more formally but that it would 
be seconded by the meeting at large.—Passed with acclamation. 

It was also proposed by Col. Thuillier and seconded by Dr. 
Stoliczka, that Mr. F. Peterson and Mr. R. D. Stewart be requested 
to audit the accounts of the Society. 

The proposition was put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

During the time that the ballot was proceeded with, the President 
brought to the notice of the meeting the new code of rales, as proposed 
by the Council. The President said—that it would be in the recollec- 
tion of the members, that, for years past, there had been very frequent 
changes made in the Bye-laws of the Society. These alterations were 
generally brought up individually, and thus were frequently considered _ 
without a full investigation of their bearing on other parts of the | 
rules, The whole series had thus become, in several respects, contra- 
dictory and inconsistent. Many years since, a Committee of the Council 
had been appointed to revise these rules generally and submit a new set. 
This Committee had met several times, and had made some little pro- 
gress with the task entrusted to them, when the departure from Calcutta 
of some of its members led to a cessation of its labours ; and nothing fur- 
ther was then done. The attention of the Council had been more 
forcibly directed to the necessity for a general revision of the laws 
during the last year, by the fact that the supply of the rules, of which 
each new member is by the laws to receive a copy, had become ex- 
hausted, and it was necessary to reprint. A Committee therefore had 
been nominated, consisting in part of members of the Council of the 
Society, in part of other members not in the Council, to whom 
the whole question was referred. This Committee met frequently, 
and very fully, and in great detail, discussed all the rules ; consulted 
the rules of other Societies to see in what their experience might aid, 
and after long and frequent deliberations they submitted to the 
Council the series of rules proposed by them. These rules were then 
gone over, seriatim, by the Council, and considerable alterations in 
arrangement, in wording, and in a few cases in principle, were in- 
troduced. 

The rules as thus agreed to by the Council were then printed and 
brought before the Society at large. A copy of these rnles had been 
sent fo every member, whether resident or non-resident, with a request 
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that they would consider the provisions, and would cither send their 
votes, or, as usual, attend this meeting for the discussion of the rules. 
From the non-resident members a largo number of voting papers have 
been received, all, with very trivial exceptions, being in favour of the 
rales as proposed. These exceptions he would bring before the mect- 
ing in due course. 

He mentioned these facts, shewing the care with which the rules 
had been drawn up and discussed, not as, in the slightest degree 
wishing to restrict discussion on them now,—he trusted the Members 
of the Society would give to them as full and detailed consideration 
as the Committee and Council had,—but merely to express a hope 
that no trivial or merely verbal alteration’ would be urged which, 
without at all affecting the principles involved in the rules, would 
still necessitate the sending back such alterations for the consideration 
of the mofussil members. He did not anticipate that the rules were 
perfect, or that objections would not arise, but he hoped, that unless 
these objections appeared important, the rules might be allowed to pass, 
so that the Council might have them printed off, and circulated to the 
members. 

With these few preliminary remarks he would now go through the 
rales seriatim, and with the permission of the meeting he would propose 
to take them in sections, as they were arranged in the copies before 
the members, noting as he went along the several alterations which 
had been introduced, and any alterations which have been suggested. 

Rule 1 was then adopted. 

In Rule 2, clause (a), it had been proposed by one mofussil member 
that the word thirty be changed to ten. It was stated that members 
residing within ten miles might be considered as able to take advan- 
tage of the privileges of resident members to attend the mectings d&e., 
but that those resident at a greater distance scarcely could. The 
alteration was put to the meeting, and rejected. 

Rule 2, was then put, as proposed by the Council, and carried. 

Rules 3, 4, 5 and 6, were then put aud carried. 

Rales 7 and 8, were also pnt to the vote, and carried. 

In rule 9 clause (2) the President stated that it was proposed by one 
member that the subscription for non-resident ordinary members should 
be 10 Rs. per annum. Several members expressed an opinion that the 
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subscription generally might be reduced. It was explained, that the 
amount proposed would not actually cover the cost of the publications 
given to the members, with the present numbers. It was then put to 
the meeting — that the words 6 Rs. per quarter shall be changed to 
10 Rs, per annum in Rule 9 clause (3). This resolution was negatived. 

Rules 9, 10, 11, 12 were then put to the meeting and carried. 

Rules 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 were then put to the meeting and 
carried. 

On putting to the meeting Rule 20, it was moved by Mr. W. 
Blanford, and seconded by Dr. Smith that this rule be omitted. 
After some discussion, as it appeared that the rule would not cause 
any change for twelve months, which would allow ample time for deli- . 
berate consideration of the principle involved, the resolution was put 
to the meeting and negatived. 

It was then moved by Dr. Fayrer and seconded by Mr. Reinhold, 
that the remainder of the rules be adopted without further discussion. 
Several members thought it desirable that opportunity should be 
afforded for the consideration and disenssion of the rales in detail. 
The resolution being put to the meeting, was negatived. 

Rules 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 and 26 were then put to the meet- 
ing and adopted. 

Rules 27, 28, 29, 80 and 31, were then put to the mecting and 
adopted. 

Rules 32 and 88, were in like manner adopted. 

Rules 84 and 35, wore then put to the meeting and adopted, 

Rules 36, 37, 88, 39, 40, 41 and 42 were then put to the mecting 
and adopted. 

The President then moved, that in Rule 43, the date of the present 
meeting be inserted as the date from which these vies should have 
effect. —Carried. 

The President then moved, that the Rules as now passed seriatim 
be the Rules of the Asiatic Society of Bengal: which was carried. 

The President thanked the meeting for the patience with wih 
they had gone through these Rales in detail. 

The ballot having been taken, the Scrutineers announced that the 
following gentlemen had been elected to serve as Members of Council 
and Officers for the cnsning year. 
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Dr. Th. Oldham, President, 
Dr, J. Fayrer, 0. 8. oe 
The Hon'ble J. B. Phear, } Vice-Presidents, 
Kumara Harendra Krishna, 
E. ©. Bayley, Esq. 
Dr. Th. Anderson, 
Dr. J. Ewart. 
Col. H. Hyde. 
Babu Devendra Mullicka. 
The Hon'ble J. P. Norman. 
Dr. 8. B. Partridge, 
Babu Rajendraléla Mitra, 
Col. J. E. Gastrell, 4 
Dr. F. Stoliczka, } renner and Seeretaries, 
H. Blochmann, Esq., 


The President then read the following address, 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 





Genttemex,—The close of another year naturally suggests to those 
interested in the welfare of our Society a brief review of the labours 
in which we have been engaged during that time. The recurrence 
of such Anniversaries affords also a fitting opportunity of resting for 
a while from the constant strain of current work, and calmly recalling 
the past, endeavouring to extract from such a retrospect a just 
conception of what our progress, if any, has been; what our failures, 
and there are certain to have been some, have resulted from; what 
our hopes of future success may be. We shall thus be the better 
prepared to enter on the duties of the coming year ; and the better 
able to face the difficulties we are sure to meet, if we know what is 
their nature, and what their limits are. 

It had been my intention to have taken, on this occasion, a 
general review of the progress of knowledge in those departments 
of ‘enquiry, to which the Society has more especially devoted itself 
during the year now closed; to have seen, how far this Society had 
contributed to that progress, if at all; how far we were lagging 
behind in the onward race, and to have enquired also how far, and 
in what way, it might be practicable to encourage the efforts of 
our members, to evoke their more zealous exertions, and to facilitate 
their success. But having held the chair of your Society for only a 
part of the year, and seeing also that the several contributions to our 
meetings must all be fresh in the memory of the Members, I think 
it will be scarcely necessary or desirable to attempt a summary review 
of the papers which have been read. These will be quite as well 
known to-those interested in such enquiries, as they are to myself. And 
they are perhaps too recent to admit of a just estimate being formed 
of their true bearing on the general progress of knowledge. The 
regular, and rapid issue of the Proceedings of the Socicty, in which 
are full reports of the several meetings held during the year, absolves 
your President largely from the duty incumbent on him of recalling your 
labours. On the other hand, as now one of the older members of 
this Society, and as one who from the first year of being in this country, 
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has never ceased to take a deep interest in its welfare and snecess, 
I hope I may he permitted without presumption to take a cursory 
view of the changes which have taken place in the constitution of 
our body, and of those which must be anticipated; and I would 
fain hope that such « review will not be without interest and value. 
The report of the Council read to you this evening will have 
made you acquaiuted with the numerical condition of our Member 
list at present. It shews that we have on our rolls now 427 Mem- 
bers of whom 294 are in India, while the large number of 133 
represents those away from this country. It will be seen also, on 
comparing these numbers with those of former years, that there 
has been a large increase in the number of these absent members, 
to some extent due to more liberal rules for leave, sanctioned during 
the year, so that, while wohad an addition during the year of 42 
new members,—and the total number of members now on the list is 
larger than it has ever been—there has been actually a diminution in 
the number of paying members of 11. Hitherto it has been the prae- 
tice to retain on the Member-roll, the names of those who had been 
members, but who had leit India. Very many of these never had 
any intention of returning to this country. And the retention of their 
names in the list largely tended to give to the Society an apparent 
strength which it in reality did not possess. Such absent members 
have not been in any way contributing members, and have therefore 
not added to the support of the Society. The new rules this evening 
sanctioned will I trast tend to reform this. They provide that any 
person, who has been a member, can on leaving this country secure to 
himself, during his absence, the publications of the Society by payment 
of 12 rupees per annum, and can resnme his memborship rights on 
his return ; while the names of snch as leave the country, and do not 
within three years from the date of leaving express their wish to continue 
members, shall be, after the lapse of that time, strack off the rolls, 
It is hoped, that in this way, the managing body of your Socicty will 
be able to know with a much nearer approximation to acenracy, than 
can now be attained, the real amount of income and support to be 
derived from the members. The anomaly of continuing on our rolls 
the names of many, who have ceased to be in any way connected even 
with India, will be removed, while every encouragement. is at the 
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same time held out to induce others to maintain a real, and I may 
add a profitable, association with the Society. 

T have said that the nnmber now on the rolls is larger than at any 
previous period of the Society’s existence. And in so far as this is the 
case, we may, I think, fairly congratulate ourselves on the fact. 
Undoubtedly this has been largely brought about by the wise measure 
of reducing the amount of the annual contributions required from 
members, which, long anxiously and earnestly urged upon the Council, 
was at last sanctioned in 1859; since that time the number of members 
has increased from 180 to427, It seems to me that we might, with 
great wisdom go further still in the same direction. Looking either to 
the value of the publications of the Socicty(the only return which non- 
resident members receive for their contributions), or the amount of 
subscription demanded from members of similar Societies in Burope, 
and the comparatively greater advantages which members of such Soci- 
eties enjoy, I think the Asiatic Society of Bengal would do wisely 
to reduce still farther the monthly contributions from its members. 

Bat while congratulating you on this increase of number, there 
seems to me another and a more important point of view, from which 
to study the numerical results given in the Council’s report. Gentle- 
men, the Asiatic Society of Bengal isto this day, I may say, the 
only Society in this portion of the Indian Empire, specially devoted to 
the cultivation of pure science. Its publications, extend in an unbroken 
series over more than eighty years. Devoted to Oriental Literature, 
Science, Antiqnities, Geography and Art, they form a repertory af 
the most valuable and curious information on every subject conuceted 
with this Empire, and are, as I believe, onc of the grandest monuments 
of British dominion, and one of the noblest proofs of British intelligence 
inthe East. Without them, no student can satisfactorily investigate 
the learning, the languages, the history of this empire. They contain 
the life-long labours of some of the greatest discoverers in, and some 
of the noblest contributors to, Oriental knowledge. The Society is 
still vigorously pursuing the same course. And yet among the many 
thousands of educated Europeans in this country, and the many 
thousands also of well informed Native gentlemen, this, the chief and 
almost the only scientific Society in this part of the Empire, counts 
its supporters and contributors by only a few handreds ! 
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Thore must be good and sufficient reasons for this, and it is 
worthy of careful enquiry to ascertain, if possible, what these may be. 

Again, during the past year, the Society has lost by retirement no 
less than 20 members; during the preceding year, 20; in 1866, 19; 
in 1865, 25. I confess I always listen to these announcements of 
retirement with great pain, accompanied by a guilty consciousness of 
having myself, as an individual element in the management of the 
Society, contributed to the result. Ithink it may be assumed as a 
fact, that no one will willingly abandon a position which he con- 
siders to be advantageous. There have doubtless been frequently 
private or pecuniary reasons for such; but in by far the majority 
of cases, I fear we cannot admit that these have been the cause of 
the numerous retirements. And we must, I am convinced, seek 
fora more deeply seated, a more vital reason, and admit that the 
faults are to a large extent internal in the Society. Have we done 
what in us lay to render the fact of association with us an advantage 
to the members themselves ? I would not for a moment desire to over- 
look the consideration, that many join the Society from a desire to 
promote its efforts and advance its researches, without secking any 
individual advantage. We gladly acknowledge that there are many 
such. But unquestionably the majority of our members do, on joining 
this, or any other Society, look forward to receiving some advantage 
in return for their contributions, and do calculate also whether these 
advantages are worth their cost. Now what advantages of this kind 
do we offer to our Members? All obtain the Journal and other 
publications of the Society, resident members have also the opportunity 
of being present at the meetings of the Society, and of freely 
borrowing books from the library. 

First then as to our Journal. I have no scruples in confessing, although 
I do so with very great regret, that its appearance has been for many 
years past too irregular, too unpunctual, and uncertain, to enable 
members even to know whether they would ever receive it or not. 
Numbers of one year issued late in the succeeding year; others 
issued without the plates referred to in them, which plates have 
appeared in some subsequent year’s publication; these, gentlemen, 
have, I am ashamed to say, been the rule rather than the exception. 
Would any of us continue our subscription to a periodical issued in this 
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unsatisfactory way ? And are we justified in expecting that our Journal 
will be appreciated, if such be continued? But beyond this, the contri- 
butors to the Journal themselves never knew when their papers would 
appear; there often was no rule observed as to priority of contribution, 
giving a claim to priority of publication. The practice had grown up of 
merely announcing to the meetings of the Society the receipt of papers, 
of which only the titles were given, and nothing more was heard of them, 
until they appeared in the Journal, perhaps years afterwards, or were 
possibly returned to their authors. During the past yearI rejoice to be 
able to announce to you that by the strenuous exertions of your Secre- 
taries, much has been done to remedy these defects. No one here can be 
more painfully or practically aware of the immense difficulty of providing 
for the punctual appearance of the Journal and Proceedings, than I am 
myself. These difficulties are the greater, because the result depends 
not on the efforts of an individual but on those of many : the printer, 
the artist, the lithographer, &c.; delays may arise from each and all of 
these, and in addition there are climatal difficulties which can scarcely 


‘be foreseen, and sometimes even, if foreseen, can scarcely be guarded 


against. But while admitting all these, we felt the delay was not in- 
surmountable, and determined not again to ask the Society to believe 
it unavoidable. Since I have had the honour of taking the chair, the 
Proceedings have always been issued to you before the ensuing 
meeting, the illustrations have always accompanied the paper to which 
they referred, and the completion of the volume for the year, with title 
and index, was in your hands, before the close of Devember, This 
volume is larger, and has more illustrations than preceding ones. The 
numbers of the Journal have also all appeared ; of the first Part, two 
completing the issue for the past year, and of the Physical Science 
Part, four numbers with index, contents, title, d&c., have all been 
issued before the close of the year, although the first number had 
only been commenced in March. An extra number was also issued 
containing Mr. Theobald's Catalogue of Reptiles, which had been 
actually in the press for three years; and meteorological Reports were 
published, extending over a period of nearly two years. 


Further, there has not been a single paper of any kind submitted 


to the Society for publication, which has not either been read in fall, - 
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or of which an abstract has not been given, at the meetings, and in 
all cases the opportunity at least for free discussion of those papers 
has been given, and such discussion invited. This I consider of 
high importance, as one of the great advantages of such an association 
arises from the opportunity its meetings afford of eliciting the views of 
its members on the subjects brought forward, and thus generating the 
glow of intellectual enjoyment and intellectual snecess, by the friction 
of mind against mind. This advantage is entirely lost when papers 
are merely laid on the table. At the same time it was found that 
there remained over several papers, the printing of which had been 
ordered long before, but which had been laid aside for the publication 
of others possessing more immediate interest. These have now been 
all printed in your Journal and, as nearly as the size of the several 
numbers of the Journal would admit, in the order of succession 
of their dates of submission to the Society. And now I have the 
pleasure of telling you that the first number of the Journal, Part ITI, 
for the present year 1869, has this evening been placed upon the 
table, by your Natural history Secretary, This brings np the publica- 
tion of papers read to the Society to June last; that is to within 
six months of the date of issue. Gentlemen, I consider this most 
highly satisfactory, and we owe much to Dr. Stoliczka for the zeal 
and devotion he has shewn in bringing about this most desirable 
change. We hope that the same system will be maintained ; that, as 
far as the funds of the Society admit, all papers, excepting under 
peculiar circumstances, and by special order of the Council, shall be 
published in the order of the date of submission, and without any 
repetition of delays, which have been thus shewn to be avoidable. 

The Proceedings of the Society again under this system have been 
really what they assume to be, and the volume for last year, a goodly 
sized volnine of more than three hundred pages, contains much that 
is valuable and highly interesting ; and will, I feel cortam, bear very 
favourable comparison with the records of proceedings of any other 
similar institution, as giving evidence of healthy vigour and active 
progress in the life of the Society. 

So far Ehave spoken of the publications of the Society. The other 
advantage we offer to our members, in return for their contributions * 
isthe Library, And with reference to this, I am much pained to say, 
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that it has not been in our power to do as much as we could have 
wished. The Council have been fully impressed with the vast import- 
ance of this portion of the Society’s efforts, but the absolute necessity 
of pursuing a system of the vory strictest economy has prevented the 
outlay of a single rupee that could be avoided. The allotment of 
money sanctioned out of the income of the Society at the commence- 
ment ofthe year has been very slightly exceeded (under sanction of the 
Finance Committee and Council), but there was much,very much, that 
we desired to do, very much tliat we were anxious to add to our library 
but could not. For the coming year, the Council suggests an allot- 
ment of money somewhat larger than that of last year and, Lhope, 
that a good deal may be done to supply deficiencies, and to add to our 
stock of books. I trust also that the close of the year may not again 
come roufid, without some progress being made, in what is so seriously 
required, a new catalogue of our Library &c. 

But if we cannot claim that the Members of our Society receive a 
full and fair equivalent for their contributions, I would suggest to the 
Members to consider how far this may be due to themselves, as well as 
to the managing body of the Society, and how far they have it in their 
own hands to remove this cause of complaint. Ani first, I would ask 
the authors of papers to bear in mind the costliness of illustrations, 
and the tediousness and delay intheir preparation ; and to reduce these, 
therefore, to the minimum extent, sufficient for the just elucidation of 
their arguments, or descriptions. And I would also ask them to 
diminish, if possible, the demands on the time of our officers, by 
always submitting with their papers au abstract, embracing the prin- 
cipal points referred to or discussed, and giving a general view of the 
argument of the writer. No one can prepare such abstracts so 
effectively as the authors themselves, and this is the only way in which 
a certainty of nothing being overlooked can be attained. 

And tothe Members, who are not contributors to our Jonrnal, I 
would say, that they must be aware that such carefully illustrated pub- 
lications cannot be issued, without considerable cost. I would appeal 
to them to save their executive officers, who thus voluntarily devote 
much time and labour to their service, without any remuneration other 
than the consciousness of doing their duty, from the harassing and 
wearying necessities of considering carefully,how every expenditure may 
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be reduced to a minimum, how this can be cut down, and that left out, 
or even to decide whether it be possible to publish at all. At the com- 
mencementof my tenure of office, it was very seriously discussed, whether 
it would not be necessary to suspend the publication of your Jonrnal 
entirely for atime, And you are, gentlemen, indebted to the libera- 
lity of your officers for several of the plates which illustrate your 
publications, during the past year,which the funds of the Society could 
not have afforded. This is not as it ought to be: and I would throw 
myself on the feeling of justice and honour of the members, and 
ask them to prevent a repetition of it, There was at the com- 
mencement of the year, a total amount due from different members to 
thé Society, very nearly equal to a whole year’s income! Strenuous 
exertions have been made to call in these sums, but with only very 
partial.success. We have reduced the amount by only about }th of 
the whole. I would ask your aid in this matter. Letter-applications 
have been made repeatedly to all who are thus indebted to the Society, 
but believing that such have frequently miscarried, or been overlooked 
in the pressure of other business, the Council have resolved to print 
now and send to all the members of the Society, a list of the names and 
of the amounts due ; and we hope that the attention of the members 
may thus be drawn more effectively to the facts. 

Gentlemen, if the Society could now realize the amount due to it 
from its members, not only would all existingdebt be at once removed, 
bat we could add considerably to our actnal and permanent income; we 
could greatly enlarge the Journal, and improve onr library, and could 
thus greatly extend the advantages which we offer to our associates. In 
connexion with this question of income and expenditure, I may an- 
nounce to you that, with the hearty co-operation of the Finance Com- 
mittee of your body, a new system has been introduced of calling in all 
bills, and discharging them, monthly. You will seein the accounts 
an item of income derived from the savings thus effected by the pay- 
ment of cash for work done, But the main advantage resulting from 
this system is, that the Council know exactly from month to month, 
how the affairs of the Society stand, and can at once prevent any 
accumulation of liabilities. The necessity for such a step will be 
obvious, if I mention that on urgently calling for the immediate 
ubmission of all outstanding accounts, several were produced, which 
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dated even five years back, and which had been allowed to stand over, 
never having been submitted even though asked for. 
It depends, therefore, entirely on the members themselves, how far 
their advantages as members, can be increased. The Executive of the 
Society have done what in them lay to promote their interests. 

Tn connection with the question of the publications of the Society, 
I should fail in my duty did I not make known to the Society, that 
I have had several, I might say numerous, appeals from members 
of the Society, to induce a reversion to the old system of publishing 
all papers, no matter what their subject, in the same number of the 
Journal, doing away with the division into two series, as now, a change 
first introduced in 1865 on the motion of Lt. Beavan. On the other 
hand, other members are equally strenuous in urging the continuance 
of the present system. I think much may be urged on both sides. 
And were I content to anticipate only a continuance of the present 
extremely limited amount of funds at the disposal of the Council, 
for such publications, I would decidedly urge the abandonment of this 
division of the Journal. I think we must confess, that the conditions 
of the case are quite changed since first the Journal was issued. The 
facilities of communication with Europe and America have been 
immeasurably extended; Societies have multiplied at home; and 
there is now, no difficulty whatever for any one to find a fitting 
medium of publication for any researches he may undertake, the re- 
cord of which is worthy of being published. A large and special 
audience is thus at once insured; and delay in making known his 
results avoided. We cannot now, therefore, look forward to our 
Journal being, as it has been in past years, the record of the life-long 
labours of any member. Even the most zealous contributors to its 
pages find it desirable to send to Societies at home their most valu- 
able papers. And it is consequently difficult to maintain the high cha- 
racter of the Journal, and the fitting publication in two distinct series of 
the year’s contributions. During the year just closed, only two numbers 
of Part I have been issued; simply becanse there were no more 
papers to be printed; while it may, I think, fairly be urged at the 
same time that the Physical Science papers, in Part II, woul have been 
in no way injured or diminished in value, by the appearance, in the 
same uumber, of the oriental papers. The attempt to form two 
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distinct volumes for each year has failed, becanse there has not been 
material enough, or funds enongh, to produce two volumes, and each 
series has, I think, lost in general interest by being isolated. More- 
over the Proceedings now absorb all the smaller papers which are of 
interest, while the issne separately of all these parts, numbers, and 
volumes adds to the cost. 

My own opinion, therefore is, that if we are to have only a con- 
tinuance of the present state of things, it would be wiser to revert to 
the old system of publication of all papers in one series, issuing the 
numbers of that series at regular intervals, of say two months. But 
if, on the other hand, as I think we are justified in anticipating, we 
do receive such an accession of strength, as will place the funds at the 
disposal of the Society, for sach publications on a much more satis- 
factory footing; then, I believe the Council would be able to secure 
the fitting publication of sufficient material in both series to form two 
concurrent volumes. In this case, the division would be advantage- 
ous. In this matter also, the decision entirely rests with the mem- 
bers of the Society at large. A reference to the accounts of the 
Society will shew you, that the Council have been fully alive to the 
importance of improving and enlarging your Journal and Proceed- 
ings. They have steadily increased the allotment to such purposes 
out of the general funds of the Society, so far as was consistent with 
the other demands on these funds. If you go back only a few years 
you will see that in 1864, the allotment for publications was only 
8,500 Rs.; this was also the amount in 1865; in 1866, this sam 
was increased to 4,400 Rs.; and in 1867, and 1868, to 5,000 Rs. 
This is very nearly one-half of the whole income of the Society. And 
I would also ask you to remember the fact, that were that income 
doubled, there would be very little increase in the cost of establish- 
ments for management: and that more than a half of that 
increase would be available for the extension and improvement of 
your publications. Cannot this’ be accomplished? Are we to sit 
down in despair of seeing our finances in a more flourishing state ? 
Are we to be content to see the most valuable papers seek for 
publication elsewhere, because we are unable to pay for their 
illustrations here? I wonld appeal to my fellow members of the 
Society, and ask them to aid their Council in this respect. 1 
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will not believe that you look upon the efforts of the Society as 
a mere pastime, that you come here for the idle purpose of passing 
an hour, or of merely gratifying intellectual curiosity, however 
laudable such might be. I would rather be convinced that you feel, 
that by the very act of enrolling yourselves on the list of this, or 
any other institution for the promotion of science, you accept the 
position of joint trustees for the great treasury of trath, and are in all 
honour bound to see that the talents thus committed to your charge 
receive no diminution, but rather bear fruitful increase, at your hand. 
If then, each member of the Society, would but induce one single 
new member to join—and surely it is not assuming too much, 
that one at least in the acquaintance of every one of us, would take 
an interest in our pursuits,—I say, if each member of the Society 
added only one to our lists, and thus doubled our numbers, the 
difficultics under which we now labour would disappear, the utility of 
the Society would be largely increased, and the circle of its influence 
might be still farther widened, by reducing the amount of contribu- 
tions demanded from each of its members. 


During the year just closed, the Society at large has unauimously 
sanctioned the formal transfer of its collections of Natural History, 
Antiquities, and of miscellaneous objects, to the Trustees of the 
Indian Museum, incorporated under Act XVII of 1866, to be by 
them held in trust, for the Society, to form part of a general Maseum, 
freely accessible to all, and to be located in a building specially 
erected for this object. This building, as the members of the Society 
are aware, is now in progress. It is situated in the very best locality 
in Caleutta, facing the large open maidan; it will be large, roomy, 
and we trust admirably adapted for the purposes for which it has 
been intended. Pending the completion of this building, the collec- 
tions still remain in the rooms of the Society, and in a house in an 
adjoining street, rented to provide the necessary additional accommo- 
dation. Full lists of those collections have also been prepared by 
the zealous exertion of two of our members, Dr. Stoliczka and Mr. 
V. Ball, who acted as Curators of the Indian Museum daring the 
absence of Dr. John Anderson with the expedition to Yunan. And 
the Council are now therefore authurized and prepared finally to 
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hand over the collections to the trast-charge of the ‘ Trustees of the 
Indian Museum.’ 

This transfer of our collections to an institution, where they are 
certain to be fully cared for and properly exhibited, is, I believe, the 
most important change which has affected the Asiatic Society for the 
last half century. It was not, until after much deliberation, that the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ever commenced the formation of a Museum. 
There were strong aud weighty reasons urged against the advisability 
of that course, derived from the experience of several associations 
elsewhere. The unavoidable increase in the cost of maintaining such 
collections was urged; the inability of any limited Society to meet 
this, or even to provide accommodation for such collections if formed ; 
the terrible waste and destraction of objects of Natural History in 
this climate ; all these difficulties were considered. And in the face 
of all, it was still determined to commence a Museum. In the 
wisdom of that determination, ander the circumstances, I entircly 
concur. There was at that time in this city no collection whatever 
available for the students. Individuals who were interested in special 
branches of enquiry, had provided themselves, at great cost, with 
series such as were required for their own immediate researches. But 
these were, of course, not accessible to the public, or to other students, 
Now, for the success of this Society, it was absolutely essential that 
such collections should exist, and most wisely, therefore, did the 
members devote their energics to the formation of a Museum, For 
years, unaided by public contributions, steady progress was made, 
But the truth of the warnings they had received soon made itself 
manifest. So long since as 1887,—a whole generation since,—it was 
seriously discussed whether the attempt should not be abandoned. 
In the following year, it was agreed that either the Museum should 
be given up, or the publications of the Society. An earnest appeal 
. Was then made to the Government of the day for aid. A grant of 
200 Rupees per month was sanctioned, and the collections were 
saved, At various times subsequently the amount of the grant was 
increased, and effort after effort was made to bring the collections into 
better order and arrangement. The Society made constant sacrifices 
to obtain proper means for their exhibition and preservation. But the 
demands still increased. Mr. Blyth was appointed Curator towards 
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the end of 1841, and at once the Zoological department of your 
collections began to assume an importance and value which they bad 
no claim to before. From the time of his appointment, until, in 
1862, broken health compelled him to seek a more favourable climate, 
your Journal bears continuous testimony to the wide range of his 
knowledge, to the carefulness of his labours, and to the enthusiasm 
and devotion he brought to his studies, In truth, I know of no series 
of papers, the contribution of one man, which have tended so largely 
and so thoroughly to illustrate the fauna-of any one country as those 
of Mr. Blyth do that of India. Mr. Piddington also had for many 
years contributed largely to our knowledge of the resources of this 
country, and continued in charge of the Mineralogical and Geological 
portions of your collections, until in 1856 the establishment of a 
systematic Geological Survey of the country, and the necessity of pro- 
viding a depository for its collections, which the Society could not 
give, led to the founding, in a separate establishment, of the Geologi- 
cal Museum. 

But, notwithstanding the liberal contributions of the Government, 
it was still found that the Museum was a source of constant expendi- 
ture, which the limited resources of the Society could not mect, and 
of constant anxiety. If care were given to one division of the collec- 
tions, all others were necessarily neglected ; no sufficient staff could be 
maintained ; no sufficient space could be afforded. And if additions 
were made in one direction, they could only be accommodated by the 
exclusion of some other class. It was not, therefore, surprising to find 
surious complaints frequently urged of the way in which valuable 
collections had been treated. In fact, such was inevitable; we had 
neither the room nor the fands required for the greatly increased col- 
lections. After much discussion and careful deliberation, it was 
determined to appeal to the State, to establish a proper and eflicient 
Museum chiefly illustrative of the Natural History resources of 
India. Some time elapsed, many difficulties intervened ; the disturb. 
ei state of the country; the pressing demands on the public revenues 
for other objects ; the changes in the personnel of the Government ; 
all tended to delay the final decision of the question. But tho Society 
was gratified in 1862, by the announcement that “in the opinion 
of the Governor-General in Council, the time had arrived when 
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“ the foundation of a Public Musenm in Calcutta, which has been 
« generally accepted as adaty of the Government, might be prac- 
“ tically realized.” There were still many details of arrangement 
to be goue into; and in 1866, an Act of the Indian Legislature was 
passed, providing for the erection of a proper building, and formally 
sanctioning terms on which the Asiatic Society of Bengal should be 
prepared to hand over to a Board of Trustees their collections, to be 
held in trust for the Society, To the Society was also secured the 
right of nominating, through its Council, four out of the whole 
number of Trustees (18) and certain other privileges were also 
granted. The vote of the Society at large, taken in November last, 
confirmed the proposed transfer of the collections, which can now, 
therefore, be formally carried ont. 

I cannot but congratulate the Society most heartily on this highly 
satisfactory termination of a long standing, and ever-increasing, dilfi- 
culty. They have secured the maintenance of a well-arranged and 
extensive Musenm in Caloutta; they have obtained a public and 
legislative guarantee for the support of this; they have secured a 
continuance of their interest in such collections, so that there is little 
fear that the objects which the Society originally had in making these 
collections shall be forgotten or neglected; or if they are neglected, 
it will be the fanlt of the Society itself; and by doing this, thoy havo 
relieved the Society from a heavy and increasing demand on its 
pecuniary resources, On the other hand, I think we must all gladly 
acknowledge the obligations of the Society towards the Government 
of this country, for the liberal support they have given to such objects, 
and for the gracious and ready acknowledgment which their doing so 
has expressed of the unflinching exertions which the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, through good report and evil report, in times of plenty as 
in times of difficulty, had, throngh the long lapse of half a century, 
devoted to what they justly considered a necessary and essential ele- 
ment in the satisfactory investigation of the history of this country, 
and of its resources, 

There still remains another important change, contemplated in the 
arrangements to which I have just alluded, which must be sanctioned 
by the Society at large, before they can be terminated. That is, the 
proposal that the Society should leave its present premises, and take up 
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its abode in rooms to be set apart for it in the general building devoted 
to the Indian Maseum, Under this proposal, the Society is to retain its 
property in the present house :—another and a very marked instance of 
the liberal view which the Government of the country have taken of the 
labours of the Society. There can be no question, that immediate ad- 
vantage in a pecuniary point of view would result to the Society from 
such a move, as we should, in addition to our income from subscrip- 
tions, receive whatever rent would be realized for the house we now 
occupy. And yet I confess that, individually, I look forward to such 
a move, if carried ont, with anticipations of nothing but mischief. 
The house we now meet in has been the abode of the Asiatic Society 
since long before anf of its present members can remember. All our 
memories, all our associations, are with it. It has afforded accommo- 
dation to the Society for two generations and more. If the Musenm 
be removed, which now occupics more than three-fourths of the 
whole house, thore will be ample, and more than ample, accommo- 
dation for the Society’s property, and for any extension of its Library 
which can be contemplated or accomplished for the next century. 
We would therefore abandon at much cost and risk to our books, maps, 
paintings, &c. in removal, a house most admirably situated, and in 
which we have had a long, successful, and independent existence, in 
order to take up our abode in rooms which, necessarily designed as 
a part of a building intended for a general Museum, are not, and cannot 
be so well adapted for the purposes of a Society like onrs, as onr 
present rooms are. By doing so, we would I think, cease to have 
that independence of existence, which is so desirable. We would 
become but the smallest and least influential part of a great whole, 
and I cannot but consider it a certainty that in the unavoidable exten- 

’ sion of the Museum, and of its demands for spaco, the Asiatic Society 
would simply be screwed out again, and be compelled to return to 
its present abode, or seck a domicile elsewhere ; or what is jast as 
likely, would be absorbed in the general extension. 

T have always felt, and I know that this feeling is shared by othor 
members of the Society also, that if once the Society comes to occupy 
rooms forming asmall portion of a large public building, the natural con- 
sequence will be a conviction that it also has become a part of a Govern- 
ment establishment, and is supported by Government. And the result 
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of this will be, a large withdrawal of support from individnals. Tudeed, 
I found it very difficalt to persnade a member of the Socicty the other 
day that this was not the case now, and to indace him to continue his 
contributions. I confess I anticipate this result with some dread, 
and I would seek to avert the evil. The case would be different if 
the proposition were to construct a separate abode forthe Asiatic 
Society, which could be specially adapted to their wants. But 
this is not the case: the proposition is, that the Society should take 
up its abode ina corner of a great building designed for other pur- 
poses, in rooms that beyond a question will soon be needed for other 
purposes. I venture to think, that the Society would bo vastly 
more benefited if a pecuniary equivalent for the proposed rooms were 
secured to them, and they continued in their present abode. Thero 
is, however, ample time for the consideration of this question, as tho 
move cannot be made for some years yet. 


You will, gentlemen, have heard with regret of the loss of seven of 
our members daring the past twelve months by death. Of those 
soven, one only, Mr, Fostor Hill, had been a contributor to onr meetings. 
Mr, Hill joined the Society soon after his arrival in this country to 
take up the important duties of Professor of Civil Engineering in Cal- 
cutta, and we looked forward with much hope to his increasing in- 
terest in our common pursuits. Of the others, whose decease has 
been announced to you, some had filled prominent positions, as citizens 
aud rulers in the land, with high hononr and credit; one especially, 
Prosonno Coomar Thakur, we would name as having long and earnest- 
ly shewn his appreciation of the value of knowledge by actively en- 
gaging “ in the holy cause of enlightening his countrymen ;” but this is 
scarcely the place to consider their history in such a light. As mem- 
bers of the Asiatic Society, they had not been contributors to our 
Journal, but they had for many years proved by their constant mem- 
bership, that they appreciated the importance of science, and were 
impressed with a sense of that daty which devolves on the wealthy to 
maintain and support, by their wealth and by the sanction which 
their names and public station give, those means of co-operation, by 
which the progress of the real labourers in scicnce is facilitated. In 
this they had offered an example worthy of imitation to a wider ex- 
tent than it has hitherto claimed, 
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There are hundreds who from various causes, can assist 
and support seience in no other way than by their purse; but 
I would urge that t ig aid is a duty; a duty, even enhanced 
by self-interest, which will certainly not lose its reward. How 
forcibly and yet how quaintly Bacon says «“ Knowledge is nota 
couch for the curious spirit, nor a terrace for the wandering, nor 4 
tower of state for the proud mind, nor a vantage ground for the 
haughty, nor a shop for profit and sale, but a storehouse for the glory 
of God, and the endowment of mankind.” I know that the standard 
of mental culture among the educated classes in this country, whether 
European or Native, is too high, to allow me for a moment to think 
that they are insensible to these claims of science on their support. I 
would rather suppose that these claims have not as yet forced them- 
solves on their notice. Lwould not degrade knowledge by making 
it “a shop for profit and sale,” in asking the consideration of the 
individual gains to be acquired by its patronage, but I would recall 
to you, that science has ever been the most powerful minister of 
national power, the most effective guide to national wealth, “ the trae 
handmaid of religion, the one manifesting the will the other the 
power of God,” and I would urge that the neglect to encourage and 
sustain this, and such other kindred institutions, js the noglect of a daty 
which we owe to ourselves, to our successors, to our country. It is 
mainly, gentlemen, by the combined efforts of such Societics, by the co- 
operation of their members, by the increased interest which attaches to 
common studies pursued with a common object, by the minor intellec- 
tual contests Which arise from the challenge of mind to mind in the 
working of such institutions, that the soldiers of science are trained 
in the use of their weapons, and enabled to go forth, clad in the 
panoply of scientific trath, as loyal knights to do battle with the 
terrors of superstition and to scatter the hosts of ignorance. 

We have all, gentlemen, other and more pressing claims on our 
time; other and onerous duties to perform. Rarely indecd has it 
happened, that science has been able to obtain the undivided atten- 
tion and time of any of her cultivators, but we can contribute, each 
according to his own ability. There is not one, if he be only willing 
and humble enough to attemptit in the right spirit,—letting his “ mind, 
like a pure mirror, reflect nature without listortion”—who cannot 
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add something to the pile of knowledge; who cannot pick up a 
branch here and there; a dry twig from the trees around. Others per- 
baps will tie these into faggots, and add them to the pile (and the 
lowest menials in the service of science can aid in this) and at last - 
some other devout worshipper will come, and touching the heap with 
a spark of Promethean fire, will call forth all the secret light and heat 
it contains, to illumine the temple of kmowledge. It is only thus 
by the useful combination of many, that trae progress is obtained, 
and even had our Society not existed, we should have been compelled 
in other ways to unite the efforts of many, before we could arrive 
at the solution of our problems, 

It was, gentlemen, with convictions of this kind, that extend- 
ed education, and the general diffusion of science, more especi~ 
ally as applied to the industrial arts, were among the most 
effective means by which the social condition of this country could 
be improved ; that by encouraging the cultivation of the natural or 
inductive sciences, it was possible to exalt the tastes of the ednea- 
ted youth of this land; that I was led to consider how far it might 
not be possible for this Society, through its Council, to aid in facilitat- 
ing the attainment of this desirable end. In the valuable address 
delivered from this chair, at the close of the previous year, your 
President, Dr. Fayrer, remarked on the serious discouragement with 
which these studies had been met in this country. He truly 
said: “If ever we propose to educate the people thorougliy, to 
lead them from lower to higher truths, it can only be by making 
them acquainted with the subjects included under the comprehensive 
term of ‘ Physical Science’ * * * by imbuing them with a 
® comprehension of those general laws by which all physical pheno- 
mena are regulated.” He went ontosay, “ It isnot here, though, that 
the elementary knowledge could be imparted, but in the schools 
where the youthful mind is trained to observation and comprehension 
of laws, the results of whose oporations are recorded and verified 
here.” Entirely agreeing as I did in these views and in’ the opini- 
on that this was a subject worthy of the consideration of the Society, 
T lost no time, on taking your chair, in urging the Council to sid 
in this good cause. I am happy to say, the proposition mot with 
their earnest support. At committee was selected, and entrusted with 
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the discussion of the best means of bringing the matter to the favor- 
able consideration of the authorities who would have to carry out any 
proposed changes; and also to consider what, and how great, those 
changes should be, in order to ensure the successful attainment of the 
object. The question was fully discussed, and it was decided to address 
His Excellency the Governor-General, in the matter. As Patron of 
this Society, and at the same time Chancellor of the University of Cal- 
cutta, we felt confident of the interest which His Excellency would 
take in the question. And, as to the means which appeared to us the 
best adapted to accomplish the end in view, wo were quite agreed, 
that any change must be gradually introduced, since the agency 
by which these subjects could be taught must in this country be 
to a large extent created, before there could be any very large 
extension of such studies. And seeing, not only in this country but 
in Great Britain, that the Universities were the great object of ambi- 
tion with all the better class of students, and that the curriculum of 
studies in the vast majority of Schools was almost entirely regulated 
by areference to the University standards,—even when the large 
majority of the school pupils never intended to proceed to the higher 
grade of an University training,—we have urged the very simple 
addition of an elementary Imowledge of Natural or Physical Science 
to the course required from every candidate for matriculation in the 
University of Calcutta. We were satisfied that if this were demanded, 
and rendered obligatory with the pupils, the information would be 
acquired ; that the earlierstudents would soon become themselves better 
qualified to teach others; and that thus gradually, but most surely, a 
large amount of knowledge would be disseminated, the good effects 
of which we did not venture to doubt. In this spirit, we addressed 
His Excellency, and we have since been informed, that His Excellency 
has laid the question officially before his Council, where, we doubt 
’ not, it will receive full and just consideration. 

Iconceive that this has been a most legitimate exercise of the 
influence which the Asiatic Society ought to possess; and I trust 
the effect may be as beneficial as we anticipate. And indirectly, 
I trust also, it may be of essential advantage to the Socicty itself, in 
bringing into our ranks, a large number of new recruits, ready to take 
up arms in the cause of truth. But let us not forget at the same time 
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that while we urge upon others the necessity of such extended educa- 
tion,—if our youth are to be trained up as useful citizens and men,—Ict 
us not forget, I say, that our Society itself forms the necessary comple- 
ment to this early training, let us view ourselves even more than we 
have been wont to do as an educational body, and as devoted as much 
to the improvement of others as to the advancement of our own in- 
formation. Let us all be fellow-labourers in the great search after 
truth, fellow-pupils in the school of nature, fellow-students of that 
great first book—the world,” —all I trust ready and anxious to com- 
municate to others any knowledge we may ourselves possess; ready 
nd anxious also to learn from others all that they can com- 
municate. And by no means the least advantage arising from such 
studies consists in the inevitable result which habits of obser- 
vation must produce, namely, that they call into existence, and pro- 
yoke the exercise of, a process of self-education, without which no man 
is well-taught. ‘True that in every physical science, where the great 
means of acquiring knowledge is by observation, much must be ac- 
cepted on the authority of others,—unless we would haye the human 
mind remain stationary, and allow the accumulated stores of one 
generation of men to be lost to another,—still each must for himself 
go over these observations, must trace the successive steps in the 
reasoning based upon them, and must, if he wish to apply them, 
stamp those reasonings with the impress of his own individuality ; cach 
must observe, each must compare, each must discover, for himself, 
Material forms and arrangements, must be seen to be understood 
clearly, and the students are thus forced. to. consult the great bool 
of the world itself, if they ‘desire their information to be accurate ; 

they are compelled to: be the “ children of nature and not her grand- 
children.” And if such habits of observation and comparison ever be 
produced, we may rest assured that they will continue to be exercised. 
The great secrets of nature are not proclaimed in the market-place ; 
they are not open to all, but are hidden in her inmost sanctuary, 
and if we would be honoured by her confidence, we must devote our- 
selves-to her service. Now methods of cnquiry, new modes of re- 
search are called into play. The questions to be solved here, are 
not of our own imagination, they are ready prepared to our hands, 
‘We cannot here start from’our own suppositions, and laying down 
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definitions,démonstrate identities as determined from a reference to such 
definitions. We must compare, we must determine resemblances by 
a reference to type and establish similarity in effects by their analogy 
with known results of known canses, And this practice of reasoning from 
analogy, this necessity for estimating degrees of probability, and 
for balancing varying amounts of evidence, and the habits of thought 
thus educed, constitute one of the marked advantages of the Natural 
Sciences as part of a system of education. They thus fill a blank 
by calling into active and continuous operation habits of thought, 
and by educing powers of mind, which neither the study of literature 
nor of the mathematical or social sciences sufficiently exercise. 


We have had during the year the pleasure of welcoming back from 
Abyssinia our able associate, Mr. William Blanford, who had been 
attached as Geologist and Naturalist to the force engaged in that 
country, for the release of the prisoners confined there. During the 
progress of his interesting trip, the Society had received several com- 
munications giving brief accounts of his progress, which were fall of 
interest, and at the last meeting (Dec.) Mr. Blanford completed these 
sketches up to the date of his return. At the same meeting, a con- 
siderable part of the valuable collections which he had brought back 
with him, illustrative of the Natural History and Geology of Abys- 
sinia, was placed on thetable,and boreampletestimony to theenergy and 
enthusiasm which he had brought to bear on his enquiries. Since his 
return, Mr. Blanford has been engaged in the more careful examination 
of his collections, and in the preparation of his detailed reports. I 
sincerely hope that these may be, under the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India, given to the public in a fitting form, with ample 
illustrations. It is true that the Natural History of Abyssinia has 
been perhaps better worked out, than that of any other equally un- 
frequented part of the African Continent, and that in consequence, the 
number of novelties brought back by Mr. Blanford has not been very 
large. But he has been fortunate in meeting several and in obtaining 
specimens also, which throw additional light on the structure and 
history of other animals the existence of which was known, bat not with 
sufficient accuracy. Further, although many papers of high import- 
ance have been published in other languages treating of the Natural 
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History of Abyssinia, there is seareely a single one in English, and 
certainly there never has been any attempt to give a general state- 
ment of the facts in our language. IT icel also that the publication 
of such researches, under the editorship of the original observer him- 
self, would be an object worthy of the patronage of a great Govern- 
ment like that of this country, and would bo a fitting supplement to 
the enlightened interest which they have already displayed in, and 
the liberal sanction they have already afforded to, such scientific en- 
quiries in the country they were compelled to enter. We look forward 
with great interest to Mr. Blanford’s detailed reports, knowing how 
well prepared he was for the investigations he has been engaged in, 
by his long and eager study of the Natural History, and his intimate 
acquaintance with the Geology, of India. It was to me a great 
pleasure to urge the special fitness of my esteemed and able colleague 
for such a duty when at home last year, and I have no hesitation in 
expressing my conviction that the importance of the results will inlly 
justify these anticipations, Of conrse, the extent of Mr. Blanford’s 
acquisitions must be considered with reference to the very brief dura- 
tion of his visit, and the necessity, under the peculiar circumstances, 
of his confining his researches to the immediate neighbourhood of 
. the line of march of the force which he accompanied. 

Another of our members, Dr. John Anderson, had been despatched 
with the expedition from British Burmah to Yunan, and also returned 
towards the close of the year. We have not yet had any detail of 
Dr. Anderson’s observations in those little known countries, but the 
very valuable and beautiful series of costumes, weapons, implements, 
musical instraments, é&ec., portions of which are still hanging in this 
room, and which have been all open to the inspection of the public 
for days past, shewed what a rich harvest he had gathered, bearing on 
the history, habits and relations of the curious tribes among which 
he had been. The collection is also singularly suggestive of connection 
between these tribes and others. At the meeting in June last, some 
Panthay visitors were present, and a sketch of the history of this 
strange people,—an island of Mussulmans in the centre of a raging 
ocean of Chinese, which had withstood all the attacks made upon 
them, and had not only held out against their threatened destruction, 
but were yearly gaining in numbers, importance, and strength,—was 
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given by Maulvi Abdullatff; drawn up from a MS. in Arabic 
by one of the Panthays themselves. We anticipate a large addition 
to our knowledge of these people, and of their border tribes, from 
the account of Dr. Anderson’s sojourn among them, and hope it 
may be soon accessible to the members of the Society and the 
public, 

The second part of the Journal for 1868, contains the usual me- 
teorological returns for Calcutta up to close of Angust. The 1st 
number for 1869, now on the table, brings these up to the close of 
October. These had been allowed to get so much into arrear that, 
at the close of the preceding year, they had been issued only up to 
August, 1866. It is hoped that we shall in future be able to give 
these returns more quickly than hitherto; and that very soon 
the necessity for publishing them at all may be removed, by the issue 
in a more complete and general form, of tables exhibiting the chief 
meteorological elements, not only for Caleutta, but for Bengal 
generally, from the office of the meteorological reporter. We have 
seen, with pleasure, that the Government of Bengal has acted on the 
advice of their able officer, and enabled him, by visiting the ont- 
stations, and personally conferring with the several observers, testing 
and comparing their instruments, and the modes of registration, to 
introduce a greater uniformity in the system, and thus obtain a greater 
regularity in the returns. This is the essential first step towards 
improvement, and we doubt not will bear good fruit; for, however 
interesting to local observers local observations may be, they fail 
entirely in leading wp to any general results, unless they can be 
correlated with other observations in adjoining or more distant loeali- 
ties; and this correlation and comparison is worse than useless, 
unless the observations have been in each case conducted with neurly 
equal care, and on a uniform system. ‘This element of success will 
now be secured for Bengal, by Mr. H. Blanford’s visits to tho 
Bengal stations. Similar efforts have been made in the N. W. 
Provinces, and we look forward to the adoption of a uniform system, 
throughout India generally, when it may be practicable to deduce 
from all the returns one goneral review of the meteorology of 
India. I would suggest that useful progress towards the accomplish- 
ment of this desirable end might be made, if monthly summaries 
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prepared by the officers charged with the record of these obgerva- 
tions under each of the local Governments, were to be published toge- 
ther each month. The observations are now published in detail from 
week to week, but I think the information they afford, might, with 
great advantage, be summarized each successive month. 

The great value, commercially, of these returns have been ac- 
knowledged daring the year, by the application from Commercial 
bodies, for the publication of information regarding rain-fall, 
&e., in the Upper Provinces. And I cannot help thinking that 
more practical benefit would be derived from the issue of a brief 
summary of results each month, and indeed, I would hope, each week, 
than from the publication of a long list of detailed numerical results, 
which few persons ever look at; I would also gladly see a combina- 
tion of the several returns now given. In Calentta we have weckly 
publications of the results obtained at the Surveyor-General’s Office, 
as well as those compiled in the office of the meteorological reporters 
to Government. Now, neither of these are complete in themselves. 
The establishment maintained at either office is insufficient to secure 
full and satisfactory results. And we would hope that arrangements 
may be made to combine both, and to form one really satisfactory, 
and thoroughly efficient, meteorological observatory. Hitherto 
no observations whatever have been made of the electrical elements, 
and their disturbances ; none of the seismic phenomena, the importance 
of which in a general physical study of the country, we have been so 
recently reminded of,—no satisfactory photometric observations have 
been made, and—of still higher interest and importance practically— 
no trustworthy observations of the amount and distribution of eva- 
poration, 

Ihave no doubt all these important questions will receive due 
attention intime. And I am confident that the Asiatic Society, 
which has now for nearly quarter of a century steadily, and at great 
cost to itself, given to the public continuous returns of the metcoro- 
logical results obtained in Calentta, will rejoice to see such observa- 
tions extended, systematized, and’ compared, with an amount of detail 
and care, commensurate with the importance ofa knowledge of the 
atmospheric forces and their changes in direction or amount. 

And here I would express our grateful sense of the manifold assis- 
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tance we receive from the Surveyor General’s office. To Colonel 
Thuillier and Colonel Gastrell we are indebted for a continuance 
of the hearty and friendly aid they have invariably afforded to 
the Society, not only by their personal support, but also by the 
liberality with which they have aided the Society in bringing out the 
many illustrations which accompany the volumes of your Journal, 
and which, without this aid, it would have been impossible for your 
Council to publish. 

I am happy to be able to announce to the Society that the varions 
papers on the Ethnology of Bengal, which the Government have 
requested Col. Dalton to edit, together with his own report on the 
tribes among which he has so long laboured, and with whom he is 
so well acquainted, have now attained such progress towards comple- 
tion, as justifies their being at once sent to press; and we may hope 
for greater progress being made during the coming year, towards their 
completion. Dr. Simpson has also completed the series of photo- 
graphs of those tribes, which he had not before had an opportunity of 
picturing. The history of the native races in other parts of this vast 
empire has also attracted much attention, and the Society has received 
from various districts, valuable reports on the inhabitants, their history, 
languages, customs, &c. I would also here acknowledge the impetus 
which has been given to such studics by the publication during the 
year of Mr. Hunter’s valued contributions to the study of the Non- 
Aryan races of India. These commend themselves alike to those who 
would desire to study the history of these people, with a view to trace 
out the curious and intricate relationship established by a study of 
their languages, and the evolution of these in successive ages—and to 
those who may be placed in positions of authority, and have to deal 
with these ‘lapsed peoples’ in their political and social relations. I am 
confident that noone is more thoroughly convinced of the fact, that these 
researches have not yet, and indeed could not as yet, have attained to 
any completeness or perfection than the accomplished author himself, 
But if in nothing else, then the greater facility which such a work as 
his Dictionary affords for seeing the errors, and, by eliminating 
these, making a still further advance towards truth—if in nothing 
else than this, every student of these Non-Aryan people—(and who 
that has taken the slightest interest in the ethnological history of 
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India, has not been to some extent a student of these tribes,)—must 
feel largely indebted to Mr. Hunter. We look forward with great 
interest to the promised comparative grammar of these tongues, 
and trast the author may be enabled to carry’ out his intentions 
satisfactorily and quickly. 

From the study of the races still existing in the less frequented 
districts of this country, or of which the last dying embers are still 
smouldering on the hill sides, the transition is easy to those Palewo- 
ethnologic enquiries which bear on that question of surpassing interest, 
the antiquity of man. I have recently published in the Records of 
the Geological Survey of India careful drawings of the agate flake 
or knife, found in the deposits of the upper Godavery, of the discovery 
of which I made the first announcement to this Society in 1865 (Dec.) 
and then briefly allnded to this great importance of the discovery. 
During the year, various additions have been made to our knowledge 
of the limits of area, over which these records of the stone age have 
been found. I would ask those who are interested in this investigation 
to compare the series which Dr. J. Anderson has brought back 
from Qhina. And we have had the gratification of making known 
. also the first instance of the occurrence in India of evidence of the 
use by early races of copper in the manufacture of implements of the 
same general character, as mark the use of this metal in other 
countries also. Some of these implements procured by Mr. Bassett 
Colvin near Mynpoorie have been proved to be of pure copper. But, 
asis generally the casein such enquiries, the announcement of this 
discovery (supposed to be unique) has led to the knowledge that others 
have been found elsewhere also. And possibly we shall before long 
have abundant evidence that, in India, as elsewhere, a certain law of 
successive development in the use and manufacture of metals has 
obtained. The very remarkable and very interesting discoveries in 
Coorg, of which your proceedings contain the record, and of which 
farther details have since been received, cannot fail to prove of high 
interest, and to excite to similar research elsewhere. These, how- 
ever, come down to a time, when we tread on the verge of historic 
records. I would more eagerly seek for the co-operation of many 
through the country in the search for proof of the existence of man 
in earlicr times. And I would venture to give here, a very brief and 
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hasty sketch of the reasons which lead geologists to anticipate snch 
discoveries. 

I need scarcely detain you by recounting the several steps in the dis- 
coveries, which though commenced nearly forty years since, have ouly 
within the last ten or so, led to the general acceptation, as a fact, of the 
existence of man along with numerous animals which have since become 
extinct ; nor of the various ages which different authors have assigned to 
these instances. Four divisions have been tolerably well ascertained in 
Europe. 1, The ante-glacial epoch, or, as Lartet calls it, the epoch of the 
cave-bear ; 2nd the glacial epoch, or that of the Mammuth and Rhino- 
ceros ; 3rd the post-glacial, or that of the reindeer ; and 4th, the actual, 
or that of the Aurochs. Now, you will perceive that this very simple 
enumeration of the principal animal remains, found contemporary with 
the evidence of man in these successive epochs, combines with the 
physical evidence, as indicated by the other names of glacial, post- 
glacial, &c., to shew, that enormous physical changes, bringing with 
them equally marked organic changes, had occurred over the surface of 
Europe, even in these very recent (geologically) periods. Still greater 
alterations both of surface and climate, and of the animals existing at 
the time had occurred in the periods immediately preceding those to 
which I have just referred. And the Miocene (Mammalian) fauna 
of Europe differs in almost every species from those which succeeded 
it.. These tremendous physical changes brought about such changes in 
climate, &e., that the Miocene animals were succeeded by others fitted 
to live in a temperate climate, and these again by others who had to 
endure the intense severity of an Arctic winter, during the so-called 
glacial period. But if we now look to the history of later geological 
periods in India, we find no evidence of these great climatal changes, 
(so far as the greater portion of this immense empire is concerned), 
True, there is ‘abundant evidence in the great ranges of the Hima- 
layas to shew the former extension of the glaciers of those hills. But 
I am not aware of the existence of any such evidence beyond the 
hills; certainly, I think, none which would prove any great lowering 
of temperature over a wide area. And coincident with this absence 
of change in physical conditions, we find an equally marked absence 
of change in the fauna. We have in India none of those very strongly 
marked divisions which exist in the successive fannw of Europe. 
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Thns it happens, as first shadowed out by Falconer, that we find 
living at the present day the actual and unchanged descendants of 
soveral of those animals, the remains of which Falconer and Cautley 
found buried under some thousands of feet of the Sivalik deposits. 
And the evidence of the continuity of this descent is afforded by 
the deposits newer than the Sivaliks. The common Gharial leit its 
bones on the mudbanks of the Sivalik period, just as it now basks on 
the muddy banks of our existing rivers. The little Emys (Pang- 
shura) tectum lived then as now. Elephants then, as now, ‘roamed 
though the Sivalik forests. Trae horses (Hguus) existed; the Camel 
and Giraffe, cotemporaries of man at the present time, may have been 
his cotemporaries then also, while true oxen and bnffaloes abounded 
also. The monkeys of that time can scarcely be distinguished from 
the Honumans which still chatter in our forests. We have therefore 
abundant evidence that, in India, the existing ordtr of things has 
dated from a very remote period, and that all the conditions of those 
early times were suited to the requirements of man. Many of the 
animals have since then lived down to the period of man, and some 
exist now. Why then is not the reverse, or reciprocal, way of putting 
the statement equally admissible, that man had lived back to this 
early period ? 

In this peculiar relationship of continuity between the newer de- 
posits of the Godavery and Nerbudda, and the older beds of the 
Sivaliks, consists one of the marked points of interest attaching to the 
discovery of evidence of man in any one part of the series. There is 
no sudden or marked break traceable in the Mammalian fauna which 
inhabited those countries at the successive periods, why should there 
be any break in the period through which man was a cotemporary of 
these animals ? 

In some very interesting and very important remarks made by my 
valued colleague, Mr. Wm. Blanford, last year, when the history of 
the stone implements found in various parts of India was before the 
Society, he pointed out very briefly how, even up to the present day, 
the fauna of India presents a remarkable mixture of African and 
Malay forms ; and how the fanna of the Nerbudda gravels, so far as 
known, appeared “to have been either purely Western, (African and 
European) in its affinities or to have been much more nearly allied 
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to the Western fauna than is that now oxisting.” Mr. Blanford also 
argued very justly, that the case which he instanced in the Nerbudda 
faune of the complete substitution of one animal for another of dis- 
tinct affinities, indicated that a larger lapse of time had intervened 
since the deposition of the Nerbudda beds than had taken place in 
Europe since the formation of those pleistocene beds in which the 
oldest remains of man yet discovered have been found ;-“ and since 
which no such case of substitution was known.” The reasoning appears 
to be perfectly correct, inasmuch as we have no evidence of a great 
change of climate since that early period. But I venture to think 
that Mr, Blanford has not stated the whole truth. And I believe he 
would agree with me in thinking that this intimate connection with 
the fauna of Europe and Africa to which he alludes, as regards the 
comparatively recent beds of the Nerbudda, can be traced with per- 
fect certainty back to the very base of the Sivaliks, and that the 
mammalian fauna of India (West and North-West) was one and the 
same with the fauna of Europe and Africa during the miocene period. 
We have as yet no evidence to decide the question whether the same 
animals wandered over the same area at the same time; which, however, 
is a totally different question. And there were also, and of course, 
geographical differences in the animals then, precisely as there are 
now. But the discoveries of Gaudry in Greece some six years since 
shewed at once that the miocene fauna of Pikermi differed not more from 
the Sivalik fauna of India on the one hand, than it did from the true 
miocene of Germany and North Europe on the other. Mastodon, 
Hipparion, Hywnodon, Musk-deer (Dremotherium), Giraffe, and 
Satyroid apes, all form units in the evidence which indissolubly 
connects the upper miocene of Enrope with those of the Sivalik Hills. 
And when examined with a little more detail in comparison, we find 
_ that the living species which come nearest to the fossil species found 
in these’ rich deposits of Pikermi and elsewhere in Greece, the 
spotted Hyzna, the two-horned Rhinoceros, the Zebra, the Giraffe, and 
several antelopes are peculiarly African. Farther, Unger found 
among the vegetable remains which occur in numbers close by in 
Eabcea (and on the same geological horizon) more than 40 per cent. 
most nearly allied to forms now living in Southern Africa. 

We have already alluded to the absence in India of any of those 
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great physical changes accompanied by marked organic differences 
subsequently to this Upper Miocene period. And to this canse is 
due the fact to which Mr. Blanford so justly drew attention, that the 
fauna of the Nerbnidda valley-beds, has a nearer alliance with the 
Western or Africo-European fauna, than has that now existing in the 
Nerbudda district, The two faune were in fact one in earlier times, 
and the divergence since then has been most gradual and is still in 
progress, 

Gentlemen, I allude to these researches not so much for the 
object of exciting attention to the very startling and very important 
facts which these truths contain, but rather to point out how essential 
it is that in such enquiries we should be convinced, that the only true 
solution to be sought forin such problems, is to be obtained from 
a careful study of the existing animals in each country, and then of 
the relations which the extinct forms bore to them. -I have purposely 
endeavoured to avoid as much as possible the usc of terms derived 
from European geology, save when speaking of European results, be- 
cause I feel convinced that the basis of the classification which has 
hitherto been adopted for these geologically recent deposits in India, 
Ahas been erroneous. To appeal to Enrope for evidence of the geologi- 
cal age of our Indian deposits, is to appeal to witnesses who cannot know 
the facts, and must therefore give irrelevant or false evidence. Would 
an Australian geologist be justified in admitting his cave deposits to be 
secondary, because in Hurope marsupial animals were found in second- 
ary rocks ; reversing the question, would an European geologist declare 
the deposits which hold these marsupial remains to be of recent age, 
because marsupial animals now existed in Australia? The only key 
to a knowledge of the true succession of Indian rocks is to be found 
in India, and too much caution cannot be insisted on, in attempting to 
adapt to this country laws of distribution of animal life derived from 
the investigation of other and distant lands. 

As Falconer cloquently pointed ont long since, it is in India, if any- 
where, that we must hope to solve the great problem of the snecession 
of life. Here, if anywhere, shall we find in these ancient allnvia of 
marvellous extent, some of those intermediate forms, all but totally 
wauting in Europe. 


my 
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The year just closed, has witnessed very signal proof of the 
hearty desire of the Government of this country to disseminate an 
intelligent knowledge of its history and literature. At a cost, which 
to some few may appear enormous, but which is in reality scarcely 


’ commensurate with the vast interest of the enquiry, sanction has been 


given to the examination and actual repetition by exact and full-sized 
models of parts of the more interesting architectural remains of the 
country. For some time past, the Government of the Upper Provinces 
have been from year to year, at considerable cost, doing much for the 
preservation and renewal of the many glorious remains, which give 
such a magic interest to the great cities of those provinces. What 
student of the architecture of former dynasties, (and in what way can 
the genius of any distinct race be more satisfactorily studied than in 
its architectural remains) has recently visited Delhi or Agra, and has 
not felt grateful for the enlightened spirit in which the magnificence of 
their buildings has been preserved and renewed, unsightly obstructions 
removed, and the grandeur and gigantic nobleness of conception which 
mark these erections made patent to every visitor. And now the Go- 
vernment of India have gone further, and while carefully preserving these 
noble monuments of former civilization, have determined that their most 
striking beauties shall be repeated in Europe, for the adiniration of every 
one who can admire gracefulness of outline, massiveness of design, aud 
wondrous skill in execution. In addition to this, skilled enquirers have 
been deputed to investigate, measure, and describe, some of the more 
ancient and less known remains in various districts. Our own active 
member, Rajendraléla Mitra, has but recently returned from Orissa, 
with a large mass of detailed information on the curious remains in 
that district, which we trust he will be enabled to make public soon. 
With great regret, we know that his visit to those malarious jungles 
has resulted in a very serious illness, which has prevented his being 
present among us this evening. 

Lieut. Cole, R. B., who is also one of our members, has in a 
similar way been engaged in the examination of the highly interesting 
architectural remains of Cashmere. And we look with great interest 
for a more detailed and careful description of these very curious 
buildings from his pen. So curious and so different are they from 
any other type, that Cunninglam classed them as belonging to a 
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new order of architecture to which he gave the name of Aryan. 
This, however, has, by nearly general consent, given place to the 
term ‘Cashmere’ order or style, as the former name conveyed an idea 
that the builders of these temples were of an Aryan race. I would 
hope that Mr. Cole’s researches may be extended to the Punjab, where 
remains, in many respects similar to the Cashmere temples, are to be 
found, but with very distinctive peculiarities, During a brief visit to 
the Salt range in 1864, I had an opportunity of seeing several of 
these, and of making sketches of them. And I felt satisfied that 
they had been too hastily referred to the same type as the Cashmere 
buildings. With many things in common, they differ entirely in the 
character of the roof, which here assumes the form of a square trun- 
cated pyramid, with bulging or curved sides; form which, I should 
think, indicates a distinct transition to the true Jaina forms. But we 
require much more detailed examination, before pronouncing defi- 
nitely on the facts. 

T would also refer to the most interesting and valuable papers of 
Mr. Ferguson on the tope of Umrawntti, near Bezwara in the Madras 
Presidency, as an evidence of the great interest which Iudian architec- 
tural remains are now exciting. Some few specimens from this very 
wonderful Buddhist erection are in the Socicty’s collection, and the 
members can judge for themselves of the marvellous detail and beauty 
of the sculpture WHTh adorned its walls. 

More recently, the Government of India have, with great liberality, 
taken steps to secure the possession of a complete list, and also of as 
complete a library of Sanskrit works, existing at the present moment 
in India, as may be practicable. The Government have referred to 
your Society for advice and aid in this very important step, and the 
matter is now under the consideration of the Philological Committee. 
The Society cannot fail also to feel gratified at the entirely unsolicited 
acknowledgment of their long continued efforts to promote.a know- 
ledge of Oriental literature, which the resolution of the Governor- 
General in Council to place at the disposal of the Society, in farther- 
ance of the publication of Sanskrit works of importance a sum of Rs. 
8,000 per annum, in addition to the Oriental Publication Fund, 
already in the management of the Society, conveys. There is, I regret 
to say, a considerable difficulty in obtaining the aid of properly quali- 
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fied Sanskrit scholars to carry Sanskrit works through the press, and 
it would seem that the resolution to catalogue, and bring together 
a complete series of Sanskrit literature, has by no means been taken 
up too soon. : 

I would hope that, on completion of the proposed Catalogues of 
Sanskrit works, a similar step may be adopted with reference to the 
numerous Persian and Arabic works which exist scattered in the 
libraries of native Princes and gentlemen throughout the country. 

In connection with Oriental studies, it is a source of gratification 
to hear from Babu Rajendralila Mitra, who has acted as Secretary 
to the Fund, that from scholars in India, who appreciated the value 
of Bopp’s contributions to comparative grammar, a very considerable 
sum has been remitted in aid of the Bopp Commemorative Fund. 

I cannot conclude without expressing to you the obligations under 
which, in common with every member of the Society, I feel myself to 
your executive officers and Council. When we first came together, and 
had, with much anxiety, obtained a full knowledge of the heavy 
amount of liabilities that were hanging over the Society, it was seri- 
ously debated whether it would not be necessary to cease fora time 
the publication of your Journal, and thus, in fact, give up the only. 
evidence we do offer to the outside world of our useful existence. 
Ruinous as we felt that this would be, we thought honesty demand- 
ed that our debts should be paid. If this misfortune has not fallen 
upon the Society,—if instead of ceasing to issue your Journal, we have 
been enabled to make the volume for the past year larger, and to bring 
it before you more punctually than in former years, you owe your 
thanks for this gratifying result to the devotion of your Secretaries ; 
and above all, to the care with which the Finance Committee of your 
Council have guarded your resources. To ol. Gastrell, as your 
Treasurer, and to Dr. Partridge asa member of that Committee, we 
all owe a very hearty expression of our thanks for the assiduity and 
caution with which they watched over your interests. To the 
Council at large, I must be allowed to express my own thanks for 
the kindly support they have accorded to myself during the term 
of my office. 

Allow me now to express my lasting obligation for the unmorited 
honour you conferred on myself by placing me in your chair. Iam 
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painfully conscious of how inadequately I have been able to fulfil the 
dnties of the important office of President. Of one half of the dis- 
cussions brought before you, those bearing on Oriental literature, 
I most candidly confess my entire ignorance. And I cannot but 
think that the selection of some other, more permanently resident 
in Calentta, and less harassed by pressing claims upon his time from 
other work than I am, would have been more beneficial to the 
Society's welfare. I can, however, assure you that none can be more 
truly desirous of the well-being of the Society, none more sincerely 
and thoroughly convinced that your success is interwoven with the 
progress of Science and truth in this country: and limited as has 
been the range of my own labours and little as I know, I have en- 
deavoured to show, at least, that Ido know the value of knowledge, 
and would desire to foster and aid in the acquisition of it- For the 
kindness with which my efforts have been received, I feel greatly 
indebted to the members of the Society. I trust our meetings may 
ever be distinguished by freedom of discussion and freedom of inter- 
conrse, by an unflinching expression of opinion, and an equally unflinch- 
ing kindliness of feeling towards those with whom we may differ. 
Tiin anght I have done well, so far I have done according to my 
wish. And I thank you for the additional proof you have this 
evening given, that my willingness and desire to promote your intcrests 
are not doubted, however [may have failed in my ability to accomplish 
that desire. : 
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Ordinary Meeting. 
The meeting then resolved into an ordinary monthly meeting. 
Th. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., in the chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The receipt of the following presentations was announced— 
1. From Babu Rajendralala Mitra, specimens of shells collected 
on the sea shore near Puri. 


2. From Dr. Shekleton, a copy of Assay Tables of Indian and 
other coins. 


8. From Baden Powell, Esq., a copy of Report on Panjab Products, 
Vol. L 


4. From the Superintendent G. T. Survey, two copies of Report 
on the operations of the Survey Department for 1867-68. 
The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were elected ordinary members. 
Dr. P. F. Bellew. 
A. Cadell, Exq., C. 8. 
C. 0. Adley, Esq. 
The following gentlemen were announced as candidates for ballot at 
the next meeting of the Society. 
Major Ross, proposed by Dr. J. Anderson, seconded by H. Bloch- 
mann, sq. 
The Rev. J. P. Ashton, proposed by Rev. J. Long, seconded by 
Dr. J. Anderson. 


Thakur Giriprasad Sing, proposed by H. Blochmann, Esq., seconded 
by Dr. Stoliezka. 


Fred. Drew, Esq., Jummoo, proposed by Dr. T. Oldham, seconded 
by Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

Louis Schwendler, Esq., proposed by F. Schiller, Esq., seconded by 
Dr. F. Stoliczka, 

J. Pickford, Esq., proposed by Babu R. Mitra, seconded by Dr. 
T. Oldham. 

Sirdar Attar Sing, Chicf of Bhaddour, proposed by E. C. Bayley, 
Bsq., seconded by Babu R. Mitra. 

T. Thomas, Esq., Barrister-at-law, Lucknow, proposed by H. 
Blochmann, Esy., seconded by Dr. P. Stolicaka, 
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Dr. Baxter, proposed by W. Swinhoe, Esq., seconded by Dr. 
Stoliczka, 

Babu Protapa Chundra Ghose, proposed by H. Blochmann, Esq., 
seconded Dr. I’. Stoliczka. 

The Hon'ble John Strachey, proposed by Col. R. Strachey, seconded 
by Col. Thuillier. 

The following gentleman has intimated his desire to withdraw from 
the Society,—The Hon’ble 0. P. Hobhouse, 

The President remarked that as the evening was far advanced, he 
would suggest that the reading of the papers which had been adver- 
tised, and other communications sent to the Society, be postponed for 
the next meeting. This was generally accepted and the meeting broke 
up. 

Lrprany. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the 

last meeting. 
Presentations. 
*,* Names of Donors in capitals. 


The Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. XVI. Nos. 104, 105,— 
Tue Rorat Society or Lonpon. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Vol. V., part 
TIL No. 47,—Tue Royax Ixsrrrvrion. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London for 1868, Jannary 
to June, and Index to the Proceedings from 1848—1860. ‘Transactions 
of the Zoological Society of London, Vol. VI. parts 6 and 7,—T'ne 
Zooroarcat Socrery. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, Vol. V. No. 21,—Tuz 
Eprror. 

The Calcutta Journal of Medicine, Nos. 9, 10 and 11,—Tn» Eprror. 

Rahasya Sandarbha, Vol. V. No. 49,—T'ue Eprror. 

Classified Catalogue of printed Tracts and Books in Singhalese,— 
Tue Compiter. 

The Gospel of Matthew in Santhali,—Tur Rey, EB, 0. Srewarr. 

Santhali Vocabulary,—Tax same. 

Assay Tables of Indian and other coins by J. F. Shekleton, A. B,, 
M, D.,—Tae Avrnor. 
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Monographie du genre Cyathopoma par W. T. Blanford,—Tue 
Avruor. 

Note sur les Wicida par W. T. Blanford,—Tuz Aurnor. 

Discours d’ouverture,—Mons. G. De Tassy. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of Iudia, Foreign 
Department, No. LX VII.—Tuz Government or Inpra. 

Selections from the Records of the Madras Government, No, IX—~ 


THE SAME. 
Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, No. 


OVIIL—Tue same. 

Report on Public Instruction in Coorg for 1867-1868,—Tue saz. 

Report on Public Instruction in Mysore for 1867-1868,—Tne same. 

Report on the past famines in the Bombay Presidency,—Tu saun. 

Pharmacopoeia of India by E, J, Waring, M. D.,—Tue same. 

Selections from the Calcutta Gazettes, Vol. [V,—Tue sasun. 

Annual Report on Meteorological Observations registered in the 
Panjab, 1867,—Te same. 

Panjab Products, Vol I,--T'na Governaent, Nontu Wesvern Pro- 
VINCES. 

Report on Insects destructive to woods and forests by Mr. R. 
Thompson,—Tue saz. ; 

Report on the Trade and Customs of British Burma for 1867-1868, 
—Tuar Governuent or Benaat. 

Geographical and Statistical Report of Tanda, by Captain D. 
Macdonald,—Tuar Surveyor Gunenat or Inpra. 

Annual Report of the Revenue Survey Operations for the Lower 
Provinces for 1867-68,—Tne sams. 

General Report of the Revenne Survey operations for the Upper 
Circle for 1867-68,—Tue samen. 

General Report on the operations of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India for 1867-68, 


Purchase. 


The Calcutta Review, Nos, 94 and 95. 
The Edinburgh Review, No. 262. 

Revue ct Magasin de Zoologie, No. 10. 
Revue Archéologique, Nos. 10 and 11. 
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Revue des Deux Mondes, 15th October and Ist November. 
Journal des Savants, September and October, 
Comptes Rendues, Nos. 12—17. 
The Ibis, Vol. IV. No. 16. 

. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol, II. No. 11, 
The Aimerican Journal of Science, No. 137, 
Hewitson’s Exotic Butterflies, pt. 68. 


PROCEEDINGS 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


vor Fenrvany, 1869. 
— & 


The General Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bongal was 
held on Wednesday, the 8rd February, at 9 o'clock p. a. 

T. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced. 

1. From Bibu Madhava Krishné Setha, a specimen of a fungus 
from the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

2. From Col. RB. B. Oakes, a box of flint implements collected in 
the neighbourhood of Jabbulpore. 

The following letter, addressed to Col. Gastrell, accompanied the 
donation. 

“My attention was first drawn to these relics of past ages, by the 
late Lieut. Sweeney, of the Bombay Engineers who discovered num- 
bers of them, lying about on the hills and high ground in and around 
Jabbulpore, and at a little distance below the surface. 

“The geological formation of the Jubbulpore Basin has been exa- 
mined by the Geological Survey of India, and I will, therefore, 
merely describe, as nearly as I can, the sites on which I have found 
the greater number of the specimens. They are limited to three or 
four spots. 

“ The first andthe most prolific bed occurred on the top of the hill 
north-east of Jubbulpore, at present used as a sanitarium for the 
Jubbulpore European ‘troops. The flints were scattered about in 
considerable numbers on the'surface; I must have collected some 
hundreds from this site alone, many of which I afterwards discarded 
as mere fragments, and very imperfect. They all, however, bore dis- 
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tinct traces of having been worked by man. The specimens found 
here were principally the grooved cores and thin splinters. A second 
site was on the ridge which runs in a north-easterly direction from the 
above named hill; it is principally composed of limestone, hard and 
eompact. I have failed to find any traces of fossils in tho limestone, 
which I have frequently examined. 

“ A third site is on the high ground on the base of the granite hills, 
north and north-east of Jubbulpore. In this place, many good speci- 
mens were found, all splinters and grooved cores. On the flat topped 
hill at the back of the European infantry rifle range, many specimens 
were found, principally of the knives and chisels, if they may be so 
called ; few if any of the cores were found here. 

“On the high ground, west of the Nagpore road, about a mile and a 
half from the station, many chips are procurable. I have also found 
specimens in the Seonee district, notably on the high knolls met 
with on the plain around Luckuadown Rhas. 

“Further, on a mound about a mile south-east of Seonce, on the 
Ruttughee road, and in other parts of the district on the surface soil, 
lying upon the Trap on the plateanx. 

“ Many of these implements appear to mo precisely similar to some of 
the specimens in the collection of M. Boncher de Perthes, as illus- 
trated in the diagrams of his most interesting work “ Antiquités 
Celtiques et Ante-diluviennes.” The specimens, therein figured, were 
all extracted from the drift beds in the vicinity of Abbeville, in the 
valley of the Somme. 

“* The account of their discovery and the probable uses of these imple- 
ments are most ably diseussed in the above named valuable work. I 
regret that I have only one specimen (an imperfect one) which I have 
retained, of the large axe, commonly known as Celt, of which several 
excellent specimens have been found in the Jubbulpore district, but 
all, as far as I know, in the country to the north of Jubbulpore. I 
have seen these specimens, and could procure drawings or copies in’ 
wood, if they would be considered of any value to the Society, 

“Tt is a very remarkable circumstance that these flint implements 
are, with few exceptions, found lying in masses within a limited area 
by themselves, and not mixed up with the rough agates from which 
‘they have been manufactured. Agate beds are sometimes found near, 
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but distinctly separate, none of the chips as a rule being found in the 
rough beds, and but few of the rough agates intermixed with the 
chipped stones. 

“Should this fact be further confirmed by the experience of other 
collectors, it will tend to indicate very conclusively that the manufac- 
tured flints were collected and massed for a purpose.” 

“ Seonee, January 10th, 1869.” 

The President said, the cores and flakes submitted to the So- 
ciety, were of precisely the same general character as others which 
had been more than once met before. One of the interesting facts 
noticed by Colonel Oakes was, the finding these chips in heaps by 
themselves, unmixed with the rough agates, out of which they had been 
formed, and on the other hand none of tho chipped flakes were found 
among the rough agates. Facts of a similar kind had been noticed in 
Europe also. He (the President) had himself seen in the north of Ireland, 
where flint implements were commonly found, similar heaps composed 
of nothing but the chips and fragments of rough flints, with occasion- 
ally a half-finished arrow-head, or, some other implements in the 
heap. These had evidently been the seats of manufacture of these 
flint-implements; and what were now found were only the rade chips 
and fragments remaining after the production of the more usefal and 
finished implements found out of these agates, and which had been 
removed for use. 

Mr. W. Blanford said, that Colonel Oakes, hed shewn him the 
localities whence the flakes and cores were derived near Jubbulpore, 
andhad gone over the ground with him, He had since met with 
similar flakes and cores near Nagpore, as described to the Society in 
1867. The quantity occurring near Jubbulpore was astonishing. 
In reply to a question from the President, Mr. Blanford added, that 
he had usually found such flakes to be abundant in small restricted 
localities, frequently on the tops of low rises, where no rolled agates 
occurred, and in such a manner as to leave it to be inferred that the 
spot where they were found, was a place used for the manufacturo 
of agate flakes during probably a considerable period ; it may perhaps 
have been the abode of a flake-maker. An instance which occurred 
in Abyssinia had already been mentioned by him (Mr. Blanford). 
Around a small granite Lill, numerous such flakes of Obsidian were 
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met with, although none were noticed in the surrounding comtry, 
which was entirely composed of granitic rock, so that the Obsidian 
must have been brought froma distance. Mr. Blanford also men- 
tioned his having found Iast yeara core of black chert, perfectly 
similar to some of the Central India ones, close to Magilala in Abys- 
sinia. 

Col. R. Strachey and Dr. Stoliczka made some farther observations 
in connection with the occurrence of the implements in the north of 
France and along the Danish coast. 

The President said that another similar communication had been 
received, which may throw some light on the subject under disons- 
sion, The Secretary then read the following— 

Memorandum on the Cromlechs found in Coorg,* by Lieutenant R. EB. 
Cole ;—communicated through L. Bowring, Esq., by the Government 
of India. 

1. The following is the result of further excavations made near 
Fraserpett. My first researches were made on some high ground, 
partly covered with bamboos and scrub jungle d&e., situated to 
the right of the road leading to Mysore, and about half a mile from 
the bridge across the river Kaveri. There were about 500 Cromlechs, 
occupying a distance of nearly half a mile, showing that there had 
been a large settlement of the mysterions race of man (of pre-historic 
man at any rate, as regards our knowledge), regarding whom all our 
researches and conjectures have been as yet futile. 

2. There were 17 of these ancient stractures excavated and the 
dimensions were as follows :— 


Length. ’ 

No. Feet, Cah. orig ot Fen tach. 
1, ll 8 6 9 Bi 7 
2, 8 8 4 5 0 0 
8, 7 0 4 6 0 0 
4, 8 3 6 0 0 0 


* This paper was accompanied by several coloured drawings, it 
a photogram. Tho former reproseut several of the ounce, ry A apd 
bling the one of which a figure was given in the Proceedings for June last 
Others were drawings of pottery, in many respects also resembling ¢ 5 
published in the Proceedings for August last year, hose 


| eal 
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oa 


5, 9 0 5 0 0 0 
6, 8 0 6 6 0 0 
i 6 8 4 0 4 8 
8, 6 0 8 9 4 0 
9, t 10 3 4 0 0 
10, ¥ 0 8 6 0 0 
1 3. 6 0 4 0 0 0 
Ce ee ae a Se er 
18, 7 0 4 6 0 0 
14, 7 2 4 8 0 0 
15, 10 8 7 6 oc) =p 
16, a 1% & @ 0 0 
7. 8 10 2 4 1 4 


Some of these Cromlechs were distinctly visible, whilst others wore 
only traceable by the circles of stones round them, the snperincum- 
bent slabs being about a foot or two below the surface of the ground, 
and often covered over by bamboo clumps and low jungle, shewing 
that they had not been disturbed by the hand of man for ages past. 

8. Some were found without top or side-slabs ; bat, in some cases, 
the granite of which these slabs consisted, was so far decomposed, that 
it crumbled to dust and could scarcely be traced in the soil. One had 
no side slabs, but had slabs at each end and at the bottom. Another 
had no top slab, but the sides and bottom slabs were perfect, and 
in one end-slab, facing the east, was the segmental aperture which 
formed the entrance or door, as described in my former reports. This 
Cromlech was situated within a circle of stones of 25 feet diameter. 
All the Cromlechs in this locality were within such circles, and some in 
concentric circles. Again in another the top consisted of 2 large slabs, 
each one foot thick. 

4. The Rev. Mr. Richter, the Principal of the Government Central 
School, has kindly photographed one of the Cromlechs.+ It is within a 
circle of 14 feet in diameter, consisting of rough unhewn boulders of 
granite, 3§ feet high, and 2 feet broad. The apertare is 1 foot 7 inches 
wide by 1 foot 2 inches deep. The top slab is almost on a level with 


* Measurement of top slab only, 
+ Copies of this photogram accompanied the present memorandum, 
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the bottom of the boulders of rock around it, This fact would 
distinctly indicate that such a structure could not have been used as 
a residence, as it must have been flooded by each heavy shower of 
rain. 

5. About a mile to the north of Fraserpett, on the road to Sommar- 
pett, I found a number of Cromlechs ; but most of them had been 
tampered with, apparently by the wadders for the sake of the slabs. 
One was 8-9 feet long by 5} feet broad, and 3$ feet deep. It was within 
a circle of rough stones of 47 feet in diameter. This is the largest 
circle I have observed in Coorg. Another was 7} feet long by 5 feet 
broad, and 4 feet 2 inches deep, Both of these had segmental aper- 
tures facing due east. 

6. At Ramasawmi Kunné, about 5 miles to the north of Fraserpett, 
I found a number of these rude structures,and had four of them excavated. 
Inall these Oromlechs I found similar remains of antiqne pottery, bones, 
and pieces of iron. Some of the urns are unique and really beanti- 
ful in shape. Mr. Richter bas also photographed* groups of the urns, 
vases, dc. Lieutenant W. Freeth, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Revenue Survey in Coorg, has also taken drawings of these vessels, 
and kindly given a sketch-lithogram of them. In the lithograms, 
submitted with this memorandum, some of the vessels are those found 
in the Cromlechs situated beyond the bridge, others those which were 
found near Ramasawmi Kunné. Some of these deserve special notice. 
The smaller goglets are composed of beautiful black pottery highly 
glazed or polished. A large round pot with three small tubes, 
would clearly indicate, that the process of distillation was known to 
the original constructors of these mysterious structures, or, that these 
structures have been used by subsequent and different races. 

The finding of such a vessel, so different in its use from the Cine- 
rary urns and other vessels generally met with, would again open the 
question as to whether all such structures were tombs, or whether some 
were used as residences. It can be said that food, dc., might have been 
placed for the use of the spirits of the dead ; is it, however, possible that 
a still was supplied toenable such a spirit (perhaps one of a known thirsty 
soul), to procure a further supply ; but this is to rash into the regions 
of fanciful imagination, and as aptly said by a late writer on the 

"_ # Copies of the photograms were also sent, 
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subject : “It is open to the mind to people times about which history is 
“absolutely silent with men of any race, speech, or social condition, 
“which it may think good. It is open to conceive, objects of whose 
“use or origin we have absolutely no record, as being brought into 
* being for any end, which it may think good.” 

7. Further from Ramasawmi Kunné, and about half way to Sommar- 
pett, in the very heart of the jungle, I found a few more Gromlechs, 
and opposite to one, a fallen square pillar, which was covered with an 
inscription in some character, which neither I, nor any of my officials 
have been able to decipher as yet. ‘The letters are much obliterated 
by the action of time; but some would look like old Ganarese. I 
will try and obtain photograms, or impressions taken off the stone, 
and will submit them hereafter. The inscription is surmounted by 
an engraved cow and calf. 

8. In-one of the Cromlechs, in which fragments of bones were 
found, a portion of the human jaw with two molar teeth in fair 
condition, was found and forwarded through Mr, Bowring, ©. S. L, 
Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg, to Dr. Oldham at Oalcutta, for 
inspection and comparison, I would also submit a piece of crystal 
which was found in the Cromlechs at Virajpett, but which was laid 
and forgotten. It is very hard and slightly cuts glass, 

9. One of the urns found inthe Cromlechs at Fraserpett was full 
of paddy, the husk of which was in perfect preservation, whilst the 
grain itself had completely disappeared. In others I found rigi. 

10. Mr. H. F. Blanford has shewn in his interesting lecture on 
pre-historic man, that the pottery of the stone-age was rude in form 
ond in material and, that having been moulded by hand, without the 
aid of the potter's wheel, it was of irregular form and unequal thickness ; 
but the vessels found in the Cromlechs of Coorg are well, some beau- 
tifully, shaped and of equal thickness throughout, which would show 
that they are of a more modern period. 

11. The most remarkable Cromlechs Ihave yet seen in Coorg, with 
the exception of the double-chambered structure at Virajpett, de- 
scribed in my former reports, are situated in the same direction as 
those last described, but nearer Sommarpett. There are only four 
constructed on the rocky summit of a hill, which commands a fine 
and extensive view all round. ‘These Cromlechs have a circle of 
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stones round each, but stand out in high relief, and have never been 
covered with earth or stone, [In the centre of the lithogram, Mr. 
Freeth has given a sketch of these interesting structures, and I have 
also the pleasure of forwarding for submission to the Government,colored 
drawings of the group and of each separately executed by the same 
officer, ] 

12. These Cromlechs were quite empty and the largest, measured 
inside, is T feet three inches long, by 6 feet high and 5 feet wide. The 
superincumbent slab was 11 feet 8 inches Jong, by 8 feet wide. These 
Cromlechs were evidently not used as tombs, and I am strongly of 
opinion that they must have been altars, The san was the most 
ancient universal object of idolatrous worship, and the moon also 
received the early veneration of mankind ; and placed as these strue- 
tures are, in high relief, on the summit of a rocky hill, they would 
appear fit places for those anniversary fires aud sacrifices, in which tho 
earlier races of man delighted. 

13. It might be interesting and of use to trace the names by 
which these monuments of an unknown race and of pre-historic times 
are known in different parts of India. In Coorg they are called 
Pandupdrré, or tho stone of the Péndus, and also Pundera mané 
or house of the Pdndus. These two words must not be con- 
founded with each other. The Péndus are the descendants of the 
celebrated five brothers, whilst the Punddrus are a legendary pig- 
my race, who are popularly supposed to have occupied these rude 
structures. In the Malayalum language, which bears a strong affinity 
to the Coorg dialect, the term used is Panduporre, though such 
structures have not been found in the Malayalam conatry, The word 
porre means a small hut; in Tamil pére also means a large stone. 
In the Canarese language these antique structures are often called 
Manddvéra mané, derived from the Sanserit, and signifying the honses 
of the dead. 

The President said that the jaw, alluded to by Lieut. Cole, un- 
fortunately never came to hand. He hoped that it had not been lost in 
transmission by post, and that it may soon be recovered. The following 
letter has been received by him (the President) from Mv. Bowring, 
regarding that gentlemau’s recent visit to some of the _ where 
numerous Cromlechs are situated, 
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“ T visited this morning a hill called Méri Betta inthe Mélte village, 
of the Nirata H6bli of the Yélusévira Shimé Teluk of Coorg, where 
thore ave a great many Pindava Kalla (stores), as the Coorgs call 
them. The hill in question is about three miles north of Somawérpett, 
and is of no great height, but covered with low jungle and black 
rocks, The Cromlechs, if one may so call the stone structures in 
question, ave rather more than 50 in number, facing in varions direc- 
tions, and scattered about at distances of 5 or 10 yards from one 
another. The photograms which you have seen, give an excellent 
idea of them, but I may mention that the dislodged stones appear 
to have been sunk only 2 feet beneath the surface, so that it is im- 
probable that by digging deep under ground, further discoveries would 
be made. The interiors may be 8 feet by 5, and all of the structures 
have a rear stone, pierced with a round hole, which would just admit 
aman’s body. One of them, which was in slightly better preservation 
than the others, appeared to have been surrounded by two small veran- 
dahs, —only a yard wide, however,—and at the south two large stones 
had been erected which had been cut so as to form arnude arch, There 
were traces of a stone staircase as an approach to this building. 

The Qoorgs are absolately ignorant of any past history attach- 
ing to these singular structures, but it must be remembered 
that their own annals do not reach further back than the time, 
when the first of the Haleri dynasty, who were Lingaynts of the 
Nagar Division of Mysore and not true Qoorgs, began to rule the 
Province ; 250 years ago. It is indeed probable that the Coorgs were 
themselves invaders and came from the Malabar side, as I imagine 
that their habits resemble those of the Nairs of that country, 
The aborigines were probably the low castes, who still form the mass 
of the population, over whom the true Coorgs rule in a paternally 
despotic fashion, which formerly was simple slavery. 

It is impossible to form an accurate judgment whether the strac- 
tures in question were dwelling-places or cemeteries. The people 
think they were the former, but there is not the slightest trace of 
smoke on the roofs, which would, I apprehend, have been the case, 
had they been lived in; on the other hand, no skeletons, or jars con- 
taining coloured ashes, have been found, such pots as have been dis- 
covered containing only earth. Some ragi seed, various utensils, such 
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as I have sent you, and a few rusty implements have been met with. 
I have requested Captain Cole to get the structure which I have 
referred to excavated, and to report the result, but I have not much 
hope of further discoveries of interest being made, while the wud- 
durs, or stone-cutters, have done their best to demolish the buildings, 
and, I presume, abstract their contents.” 

. A short discussion followed on the same subject, in which several 
members took part. 

The President then exhibited on the part of Colonel R. Strachey 
an axe which, he (the President) said, possessed a great resemblance 
to similar implements found in Europe. The axe had a long curved 
and sharp edge, gradually attenuating behind into a kind of a straight 
handle, which has the edges flattened, so as to allow it to be easily 
used in the hand. The material from which the axe had been made, 
appeared to be bronze,® and if this was really the case, the implement 
would be of extreme interest ; it would be the first example of a true 
bronze weapon of that kind having been found in India. The only 
remarkable thing is a regular serration, as if it had been made with a 
file, on one side of the sharp front edge. It would be very interesting 
to know where the axe was fonnd and under what circumstances. 

Col. Strachey stated, the only history he was able to give was, that 
the specimen was said to have been found somewhere near Jubbulpore, 
and was given to Mrs. Strachey when passing through that station. 

The President thanked on the part of the meeting Colonel and Mrs. 
Strachey for the opportanity of exhibiting that interesting relic. 


The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were balloted for and elected ordinary members. 


Major W. A. Ross, R. A. (re-elected.) 
The Rev. J. P. Ashton. 
F. Drew, Esq. 
L. Schwendler, Esq. 
J. Pickford, Esq. 
T. Thomas, Esq. 
Sirdér Atlar Singh. 
* Mr, Tween has since carefully analysed portions of this axe and shewed 


iL to be bronze, Its composition is 86.7 of F i 
swe position parts of copper and 13.3 parts of tin 


- 
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Dr. J. B. Baxter. 

Babu Pratapachandra Ghosa, B. A, 
The Hon. J. Strachey. 

Thaikura Giriprasida Sing. 

A letter from A. Anderson, Esq., Fyzabad, intimating his desire 
to withdraw from the Society, was laid on the table. 

The Council reported —that they have sanctioned the publication, in 
the New Series of the Bibliotheca Indica, of an English translation of 
Sankara’s Commentaries of the Vedanta Sutré. The work is to be 
executed by the Rev. K. M. Banerjea. 

Farther—that the collection of the MSS. of the Ruba’iyé i ‘Owar 
Khoyyam has been completed, and that the work is to be printed in 
the Bibliotheca Indica in one fasciculus, 

The President stated, that the Council recommended, that His 
Excellency the Viceroy be solicited to become Patron of the Society. 
This office was vacant in consequence of the departure of Sir John 
Lawrence, who had held it. The usual course was that a deputation 
of the officers of the Society should wait upon His Excellency, and 
solicit his acceptance of the post —a course which the Council proposed 
to adopt on the present occasion.— Passed with acclamation. 

Tho President also reported, that the Council recommends the follow- 
ing gentlemen to serve in the several Committees for the ensuing year. 
The names of the officers are not included in this list, they being ex 
oficio merabers of all Committees. 

Comurrrers ror 1869. 

1.—Finance. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. 

Col. H. Hyde. 

H. F. Blanford, Esq. 
2.—Library. 

The Hon’ble J. B. Phear. 

H. F. Blanford, Esq. 

W. S. Atkinson, Esq. 

Babu Rajendraléla Mitra, 

Dr. J. Anderson. 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq. 

W. G. Wilsan, Esq. 

A. Pirie, Esq. 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. (Fen. 
8.—Philology. 
E. 0. Bayley, Esq. 
The Hon'ble J. B. Phear. 
The Rev. J. Long. 
C. H. Tawney, Esq. 
Babu Rajendraléla Mitra. 
Monulvi Abduilatif Khan Bahadur. 
Bébu Yatindramohana Thakura. 
4.—Natural History [including Physical Science]. 
Dr. J. Fayrer, 0.8.10 
H. F. Blanford, Esq. 
Dr. T. Anderson. 
Dr. 8. B. Partridge. 
W. 8. Atkinson, Esq. 
Dr. J. Ewart. 
Babu Debendra Mullicka, 
H. B. Medlicott, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. J. T. Walker. 
V. Ball, Esq. 
D. Waldie, Esq. 
Dr. Mohendralala Sircara. 
Dr. J. Anderson. 
5.— Coin. 
E. C. Bayley, Esq. 
Babu Rajendraléla Mitra, 
Col. H. Hyde. 
Major F. W. Stubbs. 
6.—Ethnological. 
Linguistic and Physicat. 
Dr. J. Fayrer. 
Babu Rajendralala Mitra, 
The Hon'ble W. Markby. 
Dr. J. Anderson. 
Dr. 8. B. Partridge. 
Dr. J. Ewart. 
H. F. Blanford, Esq. 
7.— Committee of Papers. ' 
The Members of the Council. 
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_ The President said that he has much pleasure in laying before 
the meeting the report of the auditors, appointed at the last meeting, 
to audit the accounts of the Society for the past year. The accounts 
(see Appendix pp. xvii &c.) have been found correct, and the Society 
is under great obligation to Messrs. Stewart and Peterson, who had so 
energetically taken up the work entrusted to them. On the proposition 
of the chairman a vote of thanks was passed to Messrs. Stewart and 
Peterson. 

The receipt of the following communication was announced— 

1. Notes on a short trip into the Patkoi Range, by H. L. Jenkins, 
Esq. 

2. Short Notes of a trip into the hills south of Sibsaugor, by A. C. 
Peel, Esq. 

. 8. Tabular statement of 30 years’ rainfall by Babu Gopinéth Sen. 

4. A copy ofa Journey to Kashgar in 1858, by Captain Valikha- 
now, translated from the Russian by R. Michell, Esq., F. R. G. 8. 
—From the Government of Iudia, Foreign Department. 

The following papers, some of which had been postponed from 
previous meetings, were then read. 


I, Descriptions of marine shells from Ceylon, &e.; by Messrs. 
G. and H. Nevill—communicated by Dr. Stoliczka ; (Abstract). 

The species described in this paper are of very great interest ; they 
are chiefly small shells which up to this time had perfectly escaped the 
notice of former observers and collectors in Ceylon. The Prosobran- 
chiate Moilusca are represented by a species belonging to the family 
Pupuride, several small species of Trochide &c., the Dierano-bran- 
chhiate division by species belonging to the genera Fissuyvella, Hmargi- 
nula, Macrochisma, &c. The last forms are always considered to be the 
rarest shells, and conchological science is greatly indebted to the authors 
of this paper for their untiring zeal in especially elucidating these as 
yet little known molluscous forms of our Eastern seas. The fauna of 
Ceylon will thus receive further additions through the following new 
species, 

- Rapana bella, Clanculus Ceylonicus, Euchelus Seychellarum, Gibbula 
Dupontiana, G. Blanfordiana, Gibb (2) subplicata, G. Stoliczkana, 
Tullorbis (n. sub-g.) roseola, Pisuline (nu. sub-g.) Adamsiana, 
Emarginula papilionacea, Em. capulvidea, Sub-emarginula Oldhami- 
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ana, Solarium impressum, Fissurella scrobiculata, iss. canalifera, 
Macrochisma scutiferum. It is to be hoped that figures of all the 
species can be given to accompany the descriptions. 

All the type-specimens described in the paper were exhibited at the 
meeting. 

II. Notes on the geology and physical features of the Jaintia hills ; 
dy Captain H. H. Godwin-Austen, F. R, G. 8.—communicated by Dr, 
Stoliczka. (Abstract.y 

The geological formations, noticed in the present contribution, in 
general correspond with those described by the same author in his 
paper on the geology of a portion of the Khasi hills, (printed in the first 
number of part IT, of the Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for this 
year.) The oldest rocks exposed are metamorphics of great variety 
and extent; they are overlain by sandstones which most probably 
are of cretaceous age, and in some places contain seams of valuable 
coal. On these sandstones rest locally nummulitic limestones, some- 
times overlain by a very fossiliferons ferraginous rock of still younger 
tertiary age. Some of these tertiary deposits appear to be the 
equivalents of the Sivaliks, so well known through their rich fauna of 
fossil Vertebrata. Special notice is also given of the Nummulitic coal 
occurring at Lakadong, which is believed to have been formerly worked. 
Captain Godwin-Austen expresses the hope, that, further investigations 
may bring to light a much larger geographical distribution of the various 
coal beds. 

In the Jaintia district proper granites, quartzitic and trap rocks 
are, however, of greater extent than the other formations. Among 
the physical features of the ranges are especially noticed the regular 
forms and equal heights of the various peaks, and the parallelisin of 
the drainage lines. 

Dr. Stolicaka further stated, that there is another interesting 
paper, by Captain Godwin-Austen, on the list for to-day’s meeting ; it 
treats on somenew species of Indian Diplommatine. Since the paper was 
sent in, the author, however, requested that it may be postponed, wish- 
ing to add some more species of the same genus, only very lately dis- 
covered in the Cachar hills. There was no more time to bring Captain 
Godwin-Austen’s request before the Council, but the postponement 
will no doubt be granted, and he would, therefore, defer the reading: 
of the paper. 


ts 
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With reference to the geology of the Jaintia hills, Col. Strachey asked, 
whether any of the fossils which have been found in the Nummulitic 
limestones of Assam and the Eastern Provinces of Bengal, were identical 
with those of the Western Himalaya, as for instance near Subathoo. 

Dr. Stoliozka said that of those species of fossils which he had the op- 
portunity to examine from Assam, there were about 80 per cent. of them 
identical with those found in similar beds in the North-west Hima- 
layas, the Salt-range and Sind. In fact there is a remarkable similarity 
to be noticed in the fossils of the nummulitic series from India through 
Persia, Asia Minor, Transylvania up to the Carpathian Mountains. A 
large number of the same species of Nummulites, the same Conoelypus 
and others are met with throughont. Thore are, however, above the 
Nummulitics in Assam, more recent sandstone beds which contain a 
perfectly different marine fauna, probably representing similar beds 


which appear to be more extensively developed in the adjoining 
province of Burma, 


IIL. Contributions to Indian Malacology,No. X.—Descriptions of new 
species of Cycrormonips, and of the genera Ennea and Streptazis from 
the hills of Southern and South-western India; by W. T. Blanford, 
Esq., F. G. 8. &c., (Abstract). 

The new species described are entirely from the hills of the South- 
western and Southern portion of the Indian Peninsula, and the majority 
belong to the operculated land shells. The greater number have been 
discovered by Captain Beddome, to whom is due almost all that is known 
of the Mollusca, inhabiting the hill ranges south of the Pulneys. Three 
species are from the collections made by Rev. Fairbank on the Pulney 
Hills, from amongst which I have already described two species of 
Diplommatine, both belonging to the group peculiar to the Indian 
Peninsula. 

The first 8 shells belong to a new subgenus of Cyclophorus which 
I propose to call Ditropis, from two strong keels which occur in all 
the species. Some species have more, but all have these two keels, one 
at the periphery, the other basal, separated by a smooth space, This 
is of course an unimportant character by itself, though it appears to 
be constant. The other peculiar characteristics of the type are the 
vitreous structure and the thick operculum with rough free edges to 
the whorls externally. The forms appear quite isolated, and although 
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I donbt, if the characters justify a generic separation from Cyclophorus, 
they certainly shew that the shells belong to a vory well marked and 
peculiar group. All are from the bills on the borders of Travancore, 

The next two species appear to me to differ so much from all 
known forms, that I see no other plan of classifying them, than to 
found a new genus. They are small turbinate shells with a thick hairy 
epidermis with strong crenulation inside the mouth. The operculum 
is very similar to that of the Bornean and Siamese genus Opisthopo- 
rus, the shell of which, however, is very different, and I am in- 
clined to consider the similarity in the operculam accidental. The 
peculiarity of the operculum consists in its being hollow, not solid, 
formed of two thin disks united by a spiral lamina coiled at right 
angles to their planes, the spaces between the whorls of the 
lamina being hollow. From this character I propose to call the genus 
Mychopoma. It approaches very closely to Cyathopoma, and per- 
haps should rank as a subgenns, but the structure of the operculum 
is different. This opereular structure, though, has not the importance, 
amongst the Crenrnorrpx at all events, which some naturalists are 
inclined to attribute to it. Of the two species discovered, one is from 
the Pulney Hills, the other from the frontiers of Travancore. 

The next shell is a new Spiraculum, the first met with in Southern 
India. Four or five species are known thoughsome of them areundeserib- 
ed, from the countries east of the Bay of Bengal, and a few years since 
I described one discovered by Captain Beddome near Vizagapatam. 
The present discovery, one of Rev. Pairbank’s, shews the existence of 
another genus with decided Malay aflinities in the hill ranges of 
Southern India. 

A few years ago when Sir Emerson Tennant wrote his very interest- 
ing work on Ceylon, one of his principal arguments for the distinction 
of the fauna from that of India was the absencein India of several genera, 
then believed to be peculiar to Ceylon. Amongst these were Catau- 
dus and Tanalia. Captain Beddome has now discovered no less than 
8 species of Cataudus in the hills south of the Nilghiris. One has 
been described by Dr. Pfeiffer from Captain Beddome’s specimens, 
two of which found their way in Mr. Cuming’s rich collection, now 
in the British Museum; a second from the ranges on the frontier of 
Travancore I now describe, and I have heard from Captain Beddome 
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of his discovery of a 8rd species. Rev. Fairbank has re-discovered the 
peculiar Zunalia stomatodon of Mr. Benson in the Palney hills, and 
the operculum shews that the species really belongs to the genus to 
which it was, with some doubt, assigned by Mr. Benson. Aulopoma 
amongst the operculated land-shells, and Acavus amongst the Helices 
are the only Ceylonese forms still not known to be represented in 
Southern India, 

Captain Beddome has also discovered a third Indian species of 
Opisthostoma in the Wynaad, and this very curious form is much 
larger than the two previously discovered, and even than the singular 
Lubuan O. Orespigni, H. Ad. The other shells described are a 
species of Eanea allied to E. Perriei, Pir., from the Pulney hills, 
and a new and curious Séreptavis from Canara. 


IV. Notes on the Burmese route from Assam to the Hookoong- 
valley, by H. L. Jenkins, Esq.,—communicated, through H. Goode- 
nough, Esq., by the President. (With a map). 

Wishing to satisfy myself as to the practicability of opening out 
the old *Burmese route from Assam into Upper Burmah, I started on 
the fifteenth of last month from Makoom, the last outpost in that 
direction, and travelled along the old path as far as lake Nonyang, 
on the south side of that Patkoi range. The following notes of the 
trip may perhaps prove interesting to persons connected with Assam. 

15th December.—Started irom Makoom in the morning. There is 
no road eastwards or southwards beyond this point, except the nataral 
bed of the Dehing river. It is necessary to cross the river at every 
bend. This is not difficult at this time of the year. There is not 
more than tio or three feet of water at the outside, Encamped at 
night at the mouth of the Terap river. 

16th.— Continued to travel up the bed of the Dehing and camped 
at night at a small Singfvo village, a short distance below the Kerrem- 
pani, an affluent of the No Dehing river. 

17th.—Reached the new Beesa of the maps. Bunka, the most 
influential chief of the Assam Singfoos lives here. He accompanied 
me across the Patkoi. 

18¢h.—Camped at night at the mouth of the Dion-pani, another 
affinent of the No Dehing. 

* See Wilcox’s Survey Maps. 
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19th.—Continued up the Dehing and camped at night at the mouth 
of the Namehik river. 

20th, —Above the confluence of the Dehing and Namchik rivers, the 
main river is called Namroop. This day we travelled up the Namroop, 
and camped a little below Sunkaph Purbut. 

21st.—Continned up the Namroop, which here runs through a 
narrow gorge between Sunkaph Boom* and Miting-koo. Camped 
at night at the mouth of a small stream called Namgoi. 

22nd.—As I found much time was lost in dragging my two small 
canoes over the rapids, I resolved to leave them behind, and loading 
my baggage on my elephants marched up the stream of the Namroop, 
till I reached the Namphook village, which consists of eight Singfoo 
houses, ; 
. 283rd.—As this was the last village I should see, it was neces- 
sary to lay in a stock of provisions, This day was spent in 
bargaining for rice and in arranging with the able-bodied men of the 
village to accompany me as guides, I had some difficulty in arrang- 
ing with these men, It was necessary that they should consent to 
act as porters if required, and Singfoos have a particular objection to 
carrying loads for other persons. 

24¢h,—Started from Namphook village, course due south across 
the Namroop over some hilly land, covered with forest, two hun- - 
dred feet higher than the bed of the river. After a two hours’ 
walk, we came again on to the Namroop and waded up its stream till 
the evening, leaving the bed of the stream now and then at the bends 
of the river, in order to keep as straight a course as possible. Both banks 
of the river were covered with a forest of immense timber trees, and un- 
derneath the larger trees was a rank growth of jungle through which 
we could not have made our way, except for the tracks of wild elephants, 
Along these tracks, when it was necessary to leave the bed of the 
river, we could walk, and with a little cutting of the creeping and climb- 
ing plants, the ponies could be made to follow very well, but the tracks 
were neither high enough nor broad enough to admit of elephants 
with their loads passing along them, so I sent back my elephants to 
the village taking on as little baggage as possible, partly carried by 
the Singfoos and partly by the ponies. The Namroop was for the 

* In Singfoo, boom is a mountain, koo a hill, 
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most part shallow, but occasionally we came on deep pools of very 
clear water. The quantity of fish* in these pools is astonishing. 
The Singfoos speared a great number during the daytime. Oamped 
at night on the banks of the Namroop. 

25th.—Continued our march up the Namroop, much in the 
same manner ason the previous day. Striking occasionally into 
the jungle to avoid going out of our course which was still south, 
until we reached the mouth of a small stream, called Nambong, 
when we left the Namroop and waded up the Nambong to 
the mouth of a still smaller stream. Up this latter stream, the 
Nunkee, we travelled till evening and encamped on its banks, 
The country during the early part of the day was undulating and 
gradually became hilly. The principal rock was a soft blue slate. 
Occasionally a thin seam of sandstone appeared. The strata were 
faulty and in some places very much disturbed. 

26th.—Continued to wade up the Nunkee with slow uncertain steps, 
for the bed of this stream is composed of large round slippery boulders, 
After travelling about an hour up the stream, we left it and com- 
menced the ascent of the Patkoi, by a narrow and not very well marked 
path. The ascent was not steep, the ponies had no difficulty except 
when we came to a fallen tree or some other obstruction caused by the 
living jungle. The path was very nearly straight, there was hardly 
any attempt to lessen its steepness by altering the direction. As we 
ascended, the forest trees seemed to improve in size and the undergrowth 
of jungle to be less thick. Of the timber trees common to Assam, I 
particularly noticed the Sam} and the Mekahi. These trees average 
at least twelve feet in girth, and the latter grows to the height of 
sixty to seventy fect without a branch. On the summit I found a 
good deep soil covered with bamboos, canes, and forest trees growing 
luxuriantly, but not so rankly as in the plains below. Many of the 
plants and trees were common to the plains, others were new to me, 
particularly a cane bearing an edible fruit, which I do not recollect 
having seen before. I found the Tea plant abundant on both sides, 
but more plentifully on the southern than on the northern slope. 


' # If this route is opened ont, the immense quantity of fish in all these rivera 
may prove of economical importance, Tho most numorons are Cyprinus 
(Labeo) Uyocheilus, Barbus mucrocephalus and Barbus hezagonolepis, 

+ Artocarpus chaplasha, 
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The Singfoos gathered the leaves and commenced to prepare tea after 
their own fashion. They told me that tea was to be found in the jungle 
near any spot where there had formerly been a Shan or Singfoo 
settlement, 

As far as I'could see, there is a depression in the Patkoi range at 
this point, and it is to be supposed that the Burmese would not have 
selected this for their main route to Assam, unless it had possessed 
considerable advantages over every other path. 

The present path rises probably from 2,500 to 3,000 feet, but to 
cross the range with a road, it would certainly not be necessary to 
rise more than 2,000 feet. 

On the Assam side I could see little but the tops of the hills below 
me, on account of a heavy fog, but southward the air was clear and 
Thad a very fine view of the conntry. The most striking object on 
the Burma side is a large open plain dotted with a few trees, some 
eighteen or twenty miles long by seven or cight broad. At the 
western end of this plain, and almost immediately beneath the Patkoi 
is an open sheet of water, perhaps three miles long and exceeding 
a mile in breadth called Nonyang* by the Singfoos. The lake 
stretches nearly from east to west. It contains a triangular shaped 
island near its south-east extremity where its waters are drained off 
by a small stream called Loglai which running southwards falls into 
the Sooroong, and this latter river falls into the Denai or Kyund- 
ween of the maps. The Kyundween, it is well known, falls into the 
Trrawady, or Milee, as the Singfoos cal] the great river below Ava. 

After examining the lake and satisfying myself that its waters did 
run southwards throngh the Loglai, I returned to the top of the 
Patkoi and encamped there. I was anxious if possible to get a view 
of the Assam side, so as to gain some idea of the best line of road to 
Makoom. 

The nearest of the Hookoong villages are on the banks of the 
Sooroong, lying under a hill called Gadak which was pointed out to 
me and which appeared to be about twenty-five miles south of 
Nonyang, as the crow flies. In the evening two Singfoos came into 
our camp from these Sooroong villages, and I learnt with surprise that 
they had slept two nights on the road since they left their homes. 

* Non, a lake; yang, the name of a Shan chief, who held this post for the 
Burmese. 
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They had travelled up the bed of the Sooroong and then up the 

Loglai. The devious course of these streams, and the difficulty 

' of wading over shingle and boulders, must account for the slow progress 
made. 

The villages on the Sooroong, they informed me, did not number 
more than fifteen houses and that very little rice would be procurable. 
From their villages to the Denai is a two days’ march through 
forest. ‘They described the country on each bank of the Denai as well 
cultivated and thickly populated. From the Patkoi to the Denai, the 

path did not lie over any steep hills. 

The Singfoos who accompanicd me, had only agreed to take me as 
fay as Nonyang, and I failed to induce them to go farther south 
with me. It was their busiest time of the year. The only crop they 
grow was being reaped, and they could not afford to lose any more 
time in securing it. 

Tt will be seen that the only difficulties to be encountered on the 
road between Assam and Hookoong are caused by the denseness of 
the jungle. The intervening country is a wilderness consisting of 
a forest of many usefal timber trees of immense size. Below the 
larger trees is a tangled mass of smaller plants, most of them climbers 
twisting about the larger trees and wrestling with each other in an 
intense struggle for life. The only paths by which man can move 
are the natural beds of rivers or mountain streams. It would be 
impossible to leave these channels, except for the tracks made in the 
jungle by herds of wild elephants. Progress along such paths is very 
slow, and the distance to be travelled very much increased, owing to 
the necessity of often following the windings of the streams. 

The Burmese government in former days took care that there 
should be a village, or rather a military settlement, every twelve or 
fifteen miles along the route, and it was the business of the people, 
living at these stations, to cut the jungle occasionally, and to remove 
fallen trees and other obstructions from the path. The route has now 
fallen almost entirely into disuse on account of the posts having been 
one by one deserted since August last. Only three trading parties 
have come this way from Hovkoong into Assam. Traders now 
usually travel by a more circuitous and very difficult path throngh 
the Naga hills, passing from one Naga village to another, so as to 
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obtain supplies. It isto be wondered at that the Namroop route should 
be used at all by traders, considering that each man must carry fifteen 
pounds weight of rice for his own consumption on the journey, be- 
sides his load of goods; but the Moolooks, Singfoos and Dooanniahs are 
not hill men, and to avoid climbing the steep scarps which the Patkoi 
presents at every other poiut, they form depéts of provisions along 
this route much in the same manner that the later Arctic explorers 
have adopted in their expeditions on the ice. They carry forward 
rice and bury it at convenient intervals along the road, and then 
return for their loads. What is wanted is about ninety miles of road 
from Makoom to the Kyundween. There is a sufficient amount of 
Naga and Dooanniah labour to be obtained in the neighbourhood for 
the constraction of an ordinary “ cutcha” road, and the cost of it 
would not exceed one thousand Rapees per mile. Such a road would 
enable the trader from Hookoong to reach Makoom in one-third 
the number of marches that the journey now occupies, and it would 
render an examination of the country easy, and thus pave the way 
for a more scientifically constructed road, or a Railway. 

On my return I fell in with a party of eight men returning to 
Hookoong. They had brought over amber ornaments, ivory and 
daos for sale. Two of the party were taking back about thirty yards 
each of the poorest description of calico* and another had some 
sulphur. The rest had invested in opium. 

These men assured me that there was more than one well used 
trade route through Hookoong, and throngh the Sepahee Singfoo 
country, to Tali and other places in Western China. The question 
of opening up China to India is of so great importance, that it is not 
likely to be lost sight of, now that it has once attracted attention, but 
the magnitude of this subject should not make us pass over the value 
of improving the communication between the Burhampooter and the 
Kyundween. The great want of Assam is population to cultivate the 
soil. We can obtain labourers from Bengal, but we have also to great 
extent to import their food and this in a notoriously fertile couutry.t 


*TIam not sure about the name of this cloth. It is composed chiefly of 
starch with a small portion of cotton to give toughness to the fabric. it is 
never secu in any civilised place, but the Manchester mannfacturers know 
well how to suit savage onstomers who must have cheap clothing, and do not 
wash their clothes, 

' + The ground is cropped year after year and no manure is used, yet the 
yiold is on the average about 45 owt., of paddy to the acre. 
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That Bengalis have not settled to any extent in the province, is no 
doubt a good deal owing to the illiberal policy of Government with 
respect to the selling or leaving of wastelands, but it is also in part 
owing to the fact that the climate docs not suit most Bengalis on 
their first arrival in the province. If Assam is to be re-populated, 
it will be from the East. That the existing population has been 
mainly derived from this quarter, is shewn by the language, customs, 
and physical appearance of the people. At the present time, the 
Phakial Dooanniah and Singfoo population is increased annually to 
asmall extent by the influx of emigrants from Hookoong and the 
Shan states. That people do not come in greater numbers is, I believe, 
entirely owing to the hardships that persons, reared in a cultivated 
country and unaccustomed to the jungles, must encounter on the road. 
It is said that numbers of persons who leave Hookoong for Assam 
never arrive here. They lose the path and wandering about in the 
jungles starve to death, or are killed by wild animals. I do not know 
what difficulties there would be in obtaining a right of way from the 
Burmese government, but through considerably more than half the 
distance the road would lie in British territory, and the opening up 
of a road only as far as the watershed of the Patkoi would prove of 
no stall value to the province. . 

Debrooghwr, 12th January, 1869. 

The Chairman said, Mr. Jenkins’ notes just read, were very 
interesting and valuable, as bearing on the geography of a part of 
a country, almost entirely unknown. Even so lately as last year, 
Mr. Cooper, whose adventurous journey in China they had all been 
interested in, when speaking of the routes leading to Assam, &e., from 
the western part of China, notices this Patkoi range, as being something 
very difficult to cross, and as being still a great barrier to be over- 
come, supposing the intervening country had been passed. Mr. 
Jenkins now shows that ina trip of only afew days, and without 
any real difficulty or danger, and without a greater ascent than 
(by estimation) 8,000 feet, he had been able to cross the same Patkoi 
range, and to get down on the Burmese or Chinese slope. Mr. 
Jenkins also thinks that if a path or road were opened out, it would 
not be necessary to go over greater elevation, than probably 2,000 
feet. The question of the source from which a removal of the popnla- 
tion of Assam is to be sought, is a not unimportant one ; and it does 
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seem probable, that considerable immigration from Burma might be 
looked for, if an easy means of communication were opened out. Mr. 
Goodenongh, who had been good enongh to forward to him Mr. Jenkins’ 
notes, had also sent hima sketch map, on which he had marked 
Mr Jenkins’ route; and on which he had also shewn the routes 
of Wilcox, of Griffiths, of the recent expedition under Capt. Sladen 
to Momein, of the French expedition which had recently completed 
its course at Shanghai; and also the furthest point to West, to which 
Capt. Blakiston had reached. This general map would give an idea 
of the relative position of the areas explored by these expeditions, 
and would also shew the large area of country, the geography of. 
which was still very little known. It was scarcely creditable to the 
British Government that this should be so; and every little addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the geography of this area was very accept- 
able. He thought they owed their best thanks to Mr. Jenkins and 
Mr. Goodenough, for the communication of these notes. 


The reading of Mr. Peel’s paper on the hill tribes south of Sibsau- 
gor, was postponed for the next meeting. 

Col. Strachey then spoke of a remarkable stroke of lightning 
during the recent storm; a house having been struck, apparently 
from the side, on the corner opposite to the one the conductor was 
placed at. This was probably owing to the moisture with which 
the walls of the house were saturated. The fact does not, however, 
speak very favorably for the use of our lightning conductors, 

The Chairman announced the new election of members and the 
meeting separated. 

Lrprary. 

The following additions were made to the Library, since the meet- 
ing held in January. 

Purchase, 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. IL. Nos. 1 and 2. 

The Calcutta Review, January, 1869. 

The Numismatic Chronicle, 1868, Part III. 

Revue ee 2nd tome, fase, 2nd. 

Exchange. 
The ep October and November, 1868. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
For Manon, 1869. 


— e—- 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 


held on Wednesday the 3rd instant, at 9 o’clock p. x. 
E. ©. Bayley, Esq., in the chair. 
The minutes of the last mecting were read and confirmed. 
The following presentation was announced — 


1. From the Government of India, Home Department, 24 bronze 


medals, exceuted at the Calcutta Mint. 


The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the next 


meeting— 


BE. D. Lockwood, Esq., C. 8., proposed by Lieut. R. C. Beavan, 


seconded by Dr. J. Anderson, 


M. L. Ferrar, Esq.,C. 8., proposed by Mr. H. Blochmann, seconded 


by Dr. F. Stoliezka. 


\ Moulvie Kabeeruddeen Ahmad, proposed by Mr. H. Blochmann, 


seconded by Dr. F. Stoliczka. 


Dr. F. Day, Madras M. 8., proposed by Dr. J. Anderson, seconded 


by Mr. H. Blochmann. 


Rev. 0. Haberlin, Chota-Nagpore, proposed by Mr. H. Blochmaun, 


seconded by Dr. F. Stoliczka, 


Col. H. Hopkinson’s desire to withdraw from the Society was re- 


corded. 


The President said he had much pleasnre to announce that His Ex- 
cellency Earl Mayo has been pleased to accept the office of Patron 


he, of the Society. 
S The following papers were real— 
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I.—Short notes of a trip into the hills south of Sibsaugor ; by 
A. ©. Pret, Ese.—communicated through Dr. J. Anvensoy, 
by Dr. Srotozea. (Abstract.) 


Mr. Peel in company with Mr. Wagentreiber, Junior, accepting an 
invitation from the Rajah of Banparas, started on their trip on the 30th 
of May last year. The usual difficulties of mountain travelling were 
soon felt, the road passing to a great extent through jungle, generally 
along streams ; and the path soon*became so narrow that not more than 
one man could pass on it at the time. The amount of waste land was also 
very large, scarcely 1 per cent. of the area appearing to have ever been 
under cultivation, though in most places the land was well situated, 
The rock was mostly sandstone, but many quartz pebbles were to be 
seen in the bed of streams. 

Wild elephants appeared numerous. They are caught in traps, 
these being deep excavations in the ground, wider below than above, 
supplied at the bottom with namerons bainboo spears, and covered 
over with branches of trees and grass. These traps are generally con- 
strneted on narrow passages of the road. Wild pigs and various doer 
were observed in large numbers. Very remarkable was also the quantity 
of fish in all the streams, bnt unfortunately the Nagas sometimes use 
poison to catch them, aud thus destroy often more than required to 
satisfy their wants. 

‘The party of travellers was met by the Rajah’s brother, who soon was 
joined by the Hoondekai and the Lowdong. ‘The latter is the name of an 
official who travels in thename aud the authority of the Rajah, the former 
designates an official who represents the Rajah at home. Aftor a march 
of the first few miles the road became so difficult, that the elephants had 
to be sent back; and the journey was prosecuted on foot. The village 
Lowghong was soon reached, and with the permission of the Khoonsai, 
or the head man of the village, the party visited the same, Ouly a ver 'y 
small portion of the land was under cultivation and the same gronnd 
is seldom cultivated for more than two successive years, a fresh 
piece of forest being generally every two years burnt down for the 
purpose of cultivating the dian. The village was partially surrounded 
by aditch, 6 feet wide by 6 feet deep, and fenced by bamboo sticks ; 
besides this there were watch-houses and other kind of fortifica- 
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tions. A custom seems to prevail here to expose the bodies of the - 
dead on raised bamboo stands, roofed in with Jaroo palm leaves, 
Each village has its Jack trees (Artocarpus integrifolius) with which 
its whole history is usually connected, some of the trees appearing to be 
from 800 to 400 years old. From the highest point of the village a 
magnificent view into the surrounding hilly eouutry could be obtained, 
especially in the districts occupied by the Hooroo Mootoons and the 
Bor Mootoons; those of the Neyowloong Nagas were also distinctly 
discernible. 

From Lowghong the party returned to the place where they left the 
Khoonsai of the village, and proceeded westward, until they reached 
the river Sisa, where they camped for the night. Next morning 
the 31st May, the journey was continued, first in a westerly and 
afterwards in an almost due northerly direction towards Banpara. 
The path was at first very steep and up a ferny cleft; it, however, soon 
became more level, passing round the shoulders and along the ridges 
of a scries of small hills, tolerably level in the main and at snffi- 
cient height to give a good view. At about half way to Banpara the 
party came to a place that could be easily defended; it lies on a 
narrow ridge with a precipice on each side and not more than four 
or five yards across. The obstruction was commanded by a rise in the 
ground beyond it, though it could not be seen from any distance. 
Further on the road was for a short distance cut on the face of a pre- 
cipice, being only a few inches wide. 

Soon aiter the party came to the village Banpara. It was a similarly 
built place as Lowghoug, being extremely irregular and broken up, the 
houses all thatched with Jaroo leaves; the jack trees were also large 
and numerons, The party was conducted to the Rajah’s honse which 
was by far the largest in the Chang, and had to be climbed up on a 
notched tree-stem. The Rajah, a man of about 40 or 45, was seated 
on a sort of hage stool, about $ fect high by 5 fect broad, and a 
similar bench was prepared opposite for the party. Many oflicials 
of the Rajah and other visitors of course assembled to witness the 
ceremony of presentation. The Rajah spoke at first a few words 
regarding the country and his people, but the confusion, cha- 
racterised by every one wishing to have a voice in the assembly, soon 
became general, The party was then requested to perform some miracles, 
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which were supplied by firing off revolvers, striking matches, de, 
A magnet also seemed to yield a great deal of amusement. 

The house of the Rajah was then inspected, it was estimated to le 
about 200 feet long by 50 feet broad, and about 50 feet high. Like most 
of the other houses it was built two-thirds on a rock, and about one-third 
continued out level by a platform, supported on posts ; this part was the 
audience end. Inside it was divided by three longitudinal rows of jack- 
tree posts, one down the centre, and one on each side, After the greater 
* number of the Khoonsais and Hoondekais had left, the Rajah was 

prepared to receive his presents, though he appeared to have been 
rather dissatisfied at not getting one of the guns, or revolvers, A few 
of the houses in the village were afterwards also visited, but they all 
resembled that of the Rajah, built only on a much smaller scale. 

The Moorroong, or skull house, was next inspected. There were about 
850 skulls there, half of them being hung up by a string and the other 
half lying in a heap on the ground. No lower jaws were to be seen, nor 
any other parts of the skeletons. The hands and feet are always cut 
off with the head, when a man is killed, each conferring a different 
kind of Ak, or decoration. It was curious, says Mr. Peel, to be 
face to face with the great cause of the isolation of the tribes and 
the constant warfare. It is, namely, a custom of great antignity, 
that, all social position depends on ¢attooing, and this decoration 
can only be obtained by bringing in the head of an enemy. Unless 
a man can succeed in doing this, he cannot take part in counsels of 
state, &o. One who gets the head of an enemy secures for himself the 
Ak on the face. Another who gets the hands and feet, when a man 
of the same party gets different marks accordingly, either on the hands, 
or on the legs. The worst of this kind of warfare is, that women and 
children are as often killed as men, and withont any compunction. Be- 
sides the skulls, the Moorroong also contains the big drum which is 
cut out from a tree stem. It is beaten by short heavy sticks and 
can be heard at a distance of from six to seven miles, Slavery 
seems to be acommon custom among these people, the captives of 
enemies being generally retained as slaves. 

The return journey was performed along the same road, and it did 
not occupy more than ten hours, the whole distance being about 24 
miles. 
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Mr. Peel suggests that potatoes and other vegetables could be 
introduced into those hills with great success, 

The Banpara tribe consists of four villages, and the mean of several 
Assamese and Naga estimates of the number of houses given, is as 
follows— 

Banpara, ......4+ evesvecere os scecceesseee 300 houses. 

LOW PHONG, © sccpcaciesicasaccnsssevessionn 200 ,, 

DONOR escousise sa: ceninte user cen CBOU 

PROKOTONG, © sxescicensecesces vinasuseen - “DO 

Total, ... 900 

Mr. Peel is, however, inclined to think that 600 houses will be nearer 
the mark, and that there are about 1200 able-bodied men. The Joboka- 
Nagas have 6 villages with about 1200 houses and about 2000 able- 
bodied men ; the Mootoons ocenpy 4 villages. Mr. Peel further notices 
the various weapons used by the Banparas ; the spears, axes and bows 
are of the usual form used by the Naga inhabitants of these hills. No 
trade seems to exist between these hill tribes and the inhabitants of 
the plains. With the exception of a very small quantity of sat, and a 
few other things exchanged for rice, almost nothing is brought down. 

In conclusion Mr. Peel gives a short account of the occurrence of 
several seams of coal in the lower hills south of Sibsauger. Sume of the 
coal appears to be of very good quality, judging from the conchoidal and 
glittering fracture of the samples obtained. A short vocabulary of the 
Naga language is also added. 

The paper is accompanied by a series of beautiful coloured sketches, 
illustrative of the character, habits and customs of the people, and of 
the general character of the country. 


” 


IL.—Further notes on Chand’s poems ; by F. 8. Gnrowsz, M. A., C. 8. 


The President read the greater part of this paper, which will be 
shortly published in the first number of the Philological Pat of the 
Journal. 

Mr. Blochmann said that the paper just now read by the President 
was the second paper on Chand, with which Mr. Growse had favoured 
the Society. Mr. Growse conferred a benefit on Oriental scholars by 
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giving translations of extracts, as Hindi poetry was extremely difti- 
cult. He had lately had a letter on this subject from Professor 
Brockhaus of Leipzig, who expressed the same wish as Professor 
Garein de Tassy had done in his last ‘ Disconrs,’ that the Society 
should print translations from Hindi, becanse very few scholars in 
Europe were able to understand Hindi poetry, though there might be 
many who spoke Hindustani with fluency. 
He therefore hoped Mr. Growse would continue his contributions, 


Ill.—Notes on the Arabic and Persian Editions of the Bibliotheca 
Indica, by Mn. WH. Buocumayy.—No. I. Badaont and the Religious 
Views of Emperor dkbar, (Abstract). 

Mr. Blochmamn said :— 

This paper is the first of a series of Essays on the works printed by 
the Society in its Bibliotheca Indica, The essays are intended to 
collect all the information which we possses regarding the authors 
of our editions, their writings, style, &e., and to give translations of 
interesting extracts, accompanied by philological notes. 

The work which I have reviewed in this paper, is the most remarkable 
history of Akbat's reign, by Mullé ‘Abdulqidir ibn i Muldk Shah of 
Badéon. This history is written in a spirit hostile to Akbar and his 
ministers, and was therefore concealed by the author and his children 
during Akbar’s lifetime. This book was, however, discovered towards 
the end of Jahingir’s reign. It is valuable for the biographical notices 
of learned men and pocts of Akbar’s age, as also for the detailed in- 
formation which it gives on Akbav’s religion. 

I shall now read an abstract coutaining a few summary remarks 
on Akbar’s Religion, 

The religious opinions held by men of historical importance, present 
many interesting features. They concern the inner life of the hero, 
and disclose the motives of his deeds. Hence biographers find it a 
profitable task to dwell on this subject, especially when it is possible 
to trace the circumstances which led their hero to modify or reject 
the religions views in which he had grown up. 

That the greatest Mahammadan emperor, which India has produced, 
should have openly abjared the Islam, and established a new ehurch, 
isa remarkable fact, and would scarcely be credited, if we had uot 
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the testimony of threc historical works, whose authors widely differ in 
character and opinions, 

These three works are the Akbaradmah by Abulfazl, Akbar’s 
Prime Minister, and especially its last volume, which is best known 
uuder the name of Ain i Akhart ; secondly, the AMuntakhab ul 
Tawdrich, by Abdal Qadir of Badion, who hell an office at Akhar's 
court; and thirdly, the Dabistin ul Mazdhib, » work written about 
sixty years after Akbar’s death by an unknown Muhammadan writer 
of strong Parst tendencies. 

We may also add the valuable testimony of Portuguese Missionaries 
whom Akbar called irom Goa, as Roddlpho Aquaviva, Antonio de 
Monserrato, and Francisco Enriques, &e., of whom the first is also 
mentioned by Abulfazl under the name of Pédrt Radalf—not Radif; 
as bad MSS. spell his name. 

From the abovementioned threo works, we gather the following 
lealing facts regarding the Divine Fuith, which name Akbar gave 
his new religion. 

Akbar’s secular and religions education had been entirely 
neglected, owing to political circumstances. Being surrounded by 
Tlindu servants, when young, and married to Hindn princesses, when 
searcely of age, he came into close contact with Hindu forms of 
worship, which were openly practised in the harem of his father 
and in his own. Thus astrong attachment to Hindnism grow up in 
Akbar’s heart. To judge from Badéoni’s remarks, the inflnence of the 
Hindu portion of Akbar’s harem, which coutained above 5000 
Women, was very great, and was no doubt the principal reason for 
Akbar’s apostacy from the Islam. 

Akbar’s early wars, from 1556, when he was in his fourteenth 
year, to 1574, did not allow him sufficient leisure to take up religious 
questions, or to supply the deficiencies of his secular edneation. 
But Akbar felt the want. A change, however, took place towards 
the end of 1574, or 982 A. H., the cightcenth year of his reign, and 
the thirty-first of his life. ‘No political opponent was left on the 
field,” and the years from 1574 to 1581, which Akbar spent at Fath- 
ptr Sikri, were comparatively peaceful. Immediately before 1575, 
Akbar entertained, and openly expressed, donbts regarding the 


- correctness of several points of the Muhammadan religion. He also 
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shewed a slight dislike to the "Ulamés and the Mullés, the learned 
and the lawyers, whom he thought somewhat conceited, whilst he 
manifested a sincere regard for really pious men and Qrifis, especially 
for such as lived in voluntary poverty. Of the tencts of Hinduism, 
he was particularly attached to the doctrine of the transmigration of 
the sonl. According to the testimony of his enemies, he then 
possesseil a sincere heart, and was anxious to discuss certain tenets of 
the Islam. For this reason he invited the learned and the lawyers of 
various sects to meet him every Thursday* evening. These meetings 
however, produced the very opposite of what Akbar wished. The 
’Ulamés, in the very beginning, quarelled about precedence and rank ; 
the discussions were carried on in a bitter spirit, and even in violation 
of all rules of decorum. As both Shi'ahs and Sunnis were present, 
every question was made a party cry, and the difference of their 
opinions regarding some Islamitic laws was most remarkable. 
Akbar, instead of profiting from the *Ulamas, learned daily more to 
despise them; and judging the Islim by his conception of the 
character of the Ulamés, he ceased to look upon the religion of the 
prophet as the only true religion, and, shortly after, assigned to it a 
very inferior rank among the religions of the world. 

Another proof of the emperor's sincerity is the zeal which he 
shewed in collecting information regarding other religious systems. 
He spent whole nights in conversation with free-thinking Qifis ; he 
called Pérsi priests from Gujrit, and Roman Catholic Missionaries 
from Goa, whilst acute Brahmins led him into the mysteries of 
Hindu philosophy. After making himself acquainted with the tenets 
of these religions systems, Akbar came to the conclusion that there 
were in every sect sensible men, and that it was, therefore, improbable 
that truth should be confined to one single religion, especially to a 
religion like the Islim, which had not existed a thousand years. 

This conclusion led to two important results :-—/irsé, it convinced 
Akbar of the necessity of perfect religions toleration; and secondly, 
it indaced him to think that truth might be found by selecting, from 
among the tenets of all religions, those doctrines which recommended 
themselves to his calm understanding. 


* Not Friday cvonings, as given in Bl hinstonc's History, Shabi jum’ 
or Hind. jum'ah kf rét, is Thursday oreiing. sad sia 
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In his opinion of the Islam, Akbar was also influenced by 
several of his courtiers, as Hakim Abulfath of Gilén, who came to 
Fathpdr Sikyi in 1575, Malla Muhammad of Yazd, and Mir Sharif of 
Amul, who arrived in 1576. They were Persian Shi’ahs, the two 
former very bigoted, the third a man of no principles. Of Brahmins, 
three are generally mentioned—Purnkhotam, Débi, and Bir Bar. 
Among the Qiifis, Akbar esteemed most Shaikh Téjuddin of Dihit, 
upon whom people looked as the greatest Qafi then living, though his 
speculations often wandered from the path of religion. Of Hindu- 
sténi Sunnis, the most important were Shaikh Mubévik of Naégor, and 
his sons Faizi, the second greatest poet of Hindustan, and Abnuiiazl, 
Akbar’s famous minister. They were waiting to see to what religion 
Akbar would turn; and in the meantime successfully tried everything 
in their power to increase Akbar’s dislike to the 'Ulamas and the 
Jsléin in general. Abulfazl, who had been introduced at Court in 
the beginning of 1574, owed his success to his argumentative skill, 
and was immediately fixed upon by Akbar as the man who could teach 
the proud Mullis a lesson of humility. 

Akbar’s dislike of the learned and the lawyers, and their con- 
stant defeats at the Thursday meetings, lessened considerably tho 
authority of the Ohief Justices of the Empire, and might have pro- 
duced serious difficnlties, had not Shaikh Mubéarik, by a clever stroke, 
transferred the interpretation of the law from the judges to the emperor 
himself. The Shaikh prepared a legal document, for which he got 
the signatures of Shaikh Alylunnabf, gadr of the realm, of Qazi Jalal. 
uddin, the Qézi-lquzdt of the empire, of Gadr Jahén, Akbar's crown- 
lawyer, and of Makhdtmulmulk and Ghazi Khan, the leaders of 
the 'Ulamis. In this document they declared that, in consequence of 
the serious differences between the several expounders of Muhammadan 
law, after due deliberation, they had found it necessary, to ask the 
emperor to assume the office of Mujtahid, or infallible authority of the 
age, and they had agreed among themselves to refer to him all differ- 
ences in interpretation, and would hold themselves bound by his de- 
cisions for ever. 

It is impossible to say whether this curious document was of any 
practical importance, Akbar publicly assumed the office, and very 
soon after considered himself the spiritual kiug of the nation, If it 
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was Shaikh Mubérik, who had first put the idea of Mujtahidship 
into Akbar’s heart, it was his son, Abulfazl, who convinced the em- 
peror of the divine right of kings of raling as God’s representatives on 
earth, and of being the leaders of the nation in political and spiritual 
matters. ‘Royalty,’ says Abulfazl, ‘is a light emanating from God, 
anil communicated by God to kings independent of other men. This 
light teaches kings to understand the spirit of the age, and to rogard 
the performance of their duty as an act of divine worship. Men will 
find peace in the love of the king, and all sectarian differences will 
vanish. Let the nation rally round Akbar, and they shall escape the 
perplexities of this life by worshipping God in obeying the king.’ 

Several circumstances confirmed Akbar in his plan of guiding the 
people in spiritual matters. The Islém approached the Millenium, 
and all looked with anxiety to the year 1000 of the Hijrah, or A. D. 
1590-91. Rumours were widely spread of the appearance of Jind 
Mahdi, who, according to the belief, was to appear in the latter days, 
when the faithful were few on carth. His appearance is immediately 
to be followed by the advent of Christ, who is to re-establish 
the Islam on a firm basis. The news of the discovery of the New 
World, or the jahdn ¢ nau, had spread from Goa and the Portuguese 
Settlements over India and Persia, and stirred up the old fashioned 
notions of men of science. A great comet which was visible in India 
and Persia during 1577, filled the minds of all with great fear. All 
agreer that the Islam had lost its lustre ; everywhere heretical notions 
spread, chiefly through Persian adventurers, whom the conquest by 
the Turks of the north of Persia had driven to the Shivitic kings of the 
Dak'hin, or the Sunnis of Bukhéré, and at last to the Hinduizing 
court at Fathpdr Sikri; and the decrease of faith on earth made people 
the more inclined to expect a great religions change. 

Akbar’s courtiers eagerly seized the opportunity, and pointed to the 
emperor as the restorer of all things. 

One of the first consequences of the above-mentioned docn- 
ment was, that Akbar denied the doctrine of inspiration, the miracles 
of the prophet, and a future life in as far as it differed from transmi- 
gration. The formula, ‘ There is no God, but God, and Muhammad 
is his prophet’, was, in 1579, openly changed to ‘ There is no God 
but God, and Akbar is God’s representative on earth.’ But as this 
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formula of the new creed gave much offence, it was at first restricted 
to the palace. In the same year, the jazyah, or tax which Muham- 
madan kings are enjoined by the Qoréin to levy on all infidels, was 
abolished, after it had been temporarily revived in 1575. A large 
number also of Ulamés were exiled, or deprived of their jdgirs (Siyur- 
ghdls) or sold as slaves, or, according to Badéoni, exchanged for Qanda- 
hér horses. 

In 1580, Akbar appears more distinctly as the head of a new need: 
The first order which he issued, defined the limits of obedience of 
his disciples. They were required to be ready to sacrifice on his 
account four things, viz., their property, their life, their personal 
honour, their old belief. 

In 1582, the era of the Hijrah was discontinued. Akbar Likewise 
enforced the sijdah, or prostration, which the Muhammadan law 
looks upon as belonging to God, and not to man; and though this order 
also gave at first wuch offence, the courtiers got gradually accustomed 
to it, especially when the offensive word sijdah was changed to 
zaminbos, or kissing the ground. Even Bad4oni performed it. The 
sale of wine was allowed, and a moderate drinking of wine was approved 
of. Playing at dice also was allowed. The use of beef was forbidden 
at court. The courtiers were ordered to shave off their beards, 
Written formule of confession came into use, which intending mem- 
bers handed over Abulfazl, who now was the Mujtahid of the Divine 
Faith, as Abkar was God's representative on earth. The confession 
papers read as follows: ‘I, such a one, the son of such a one, declare 
that I have freely and cheerfully renounced the Islam, in all its 
phases, whether broad or high, which I have witnessed in my parents, 
and I hereby join the religion of Shah Akbar, to whom I am willing 
to sacrifice property and life, honor and belief.’ 

Several ablutions commanded by the Muahammadan law were abolish- 
ed. Pigs and dogs were declared ceremonially pure. Disciples were 
forbidden to make feasts in honor of adead person ; they were enjoined 
to prepare a great dinner for the poor during their lifetime. The flesh 
of the tiger and the wild boar was declared lawful. Marriage with first 
cousins or still nearer relations was interdicted, because the offspring 
of such marriages was, as a rule, weakly, No young man was to 
marry before the age of sixteen, and no girl before fourteen, The 
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wearing of silk apparel at the time of prayer was permitted. Tlie 
prayers of the Islam, the fast of the Ramazdn, and the pilgrimage to 
Makka were interdicted. A new era, called the Divine Era, was 
established, which commenced from Akbar’s accession. The months 
of the year were made Solar, and the old Parsi names of the months 
were revived. All feasts of the P4rsi calendar were introduced. The 
study of Arabic was ordered to be discontinued, and the reading of 
the Qorfn and Muhammadan law was prohibited. Philosophy, 
History, Arithmetic and Geometry, Literature and Astronomy were to 
form the subjects of education. The life of the prophet was openly 
criticized, and the courtiers vied with each other in relating damaging 
stories about him, which Akbar received as so many presents made 
to hi. Thus they said, the prophet had openly lived asa highway 
robber, and plundered the caravans of the tribe of Quraish, to which 
he belonged; he had married fourteen wives, mostly widows, and 
allowed the faithful only four; he had claimed the right of possessing 
any married woman, whom he liked. The Shi’ahs at the same time 
reviled the first three caliphs, which they look upon as meritorious. 
The frequent repetition of the formula, ‘ Allahn Akbar’ was intro- 
duced as a religious exercise. This formula had been used as far 
back as 1575, on coins, in the commencement of grants, farmans,; 
and asa heading in books, letters, dc. It recommended itself to 
Akbar for its ambiguity ; for it may mean, ‘ God is great,’ or ‘ Akbar 
is God.’ Faizi, the court poet, openly acknowledged Akbar to be 
God. Some of his poems are very clear on this point. Thus he says 
in @ rub@’i :— 
“If you wish to know the right path, as I now know it, 
Remember that, without the Shih, you cannot know it. 
Mere prostration is of little use, 
Kuow Akbar, and you will know God.” 
Mulla Sheri also, whose poems contain satirical remarks on the 
New Creed, alludes to a possible apotheosis. He says in a qugidah :— 
“This year the Shah has been raised to the dignity of a prophet, 
Noxt year, if God’s will be done, he will be made a god.” 
Tn the same year the courtiers urged Akbar to use the sword, in 
order to propagate his new faith, and referred to the success of the 
Cafawi kings of Persia, who had firmly established the Shi'itic form of 
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the Islam by means of the sword. But Akbar was too wise to attempt 
this mode of conversion, though he reduced many an old Sunni 
family to distress by plundering their mosques, or withdrawing their 
grauts, or exiling them. 

The Azdén, or call to prayer, was discontinued at court, and the 
word Muhammad was forbidden to be used in names. Many courtiers 
changed their names. Translations from Sanserit, which had first 
been commenced in 1578, were eagerly pushedon. The At*harban, 
Ramayan, Mahabharat, Lflawati, and the History of Kashmir, were 
translated into Persian. 

In 1583, the killing of animals on Sundays was interdicted, this 
day being sacred to the Sun, as also during the first eighteen days 
of the month of Farwardin (February—March), the first month of 
Akbar’s year, the whole month of Addn (October), in which Akbar 
was born, and several other days, in order to please the Hindus. 
This order, according to Abulfazl and Baddonf, was extended over 
the whole empire. Akbar himself abstained from meat for more 
than half the number of days in the year, and increased the fast days 
(gtifiydnah) from year to year, with the view of gradually giving up 
meat altogether. Rules of worship for the Divine Faith were issued, 
Prayers were to be addressed to the Sunin the morning, at noon, 
at sunset, and at midnight. Sun-worship had been openly practised 
at court since 1579, whilst Akbar, from his early youth, had taken 
part in the hom, a kind of fire-worship practised by the Hindu women 
ofthe harem, During 1579, some Parsis had come from Nausiri in 
Gujrat, and a fire temple had been built in Fathptir Sikri, which was 
placed under the care of Abuliazl. A Parsi priest of the name of 
Ardsher, whom Akbar at great expense had brought from Persia, 
instructed the emperor in the old rites of the Parsis. To this 
Parst we also owe the preservation of many. Zand words in the 
greatest Persian Dictionary of India. In 1580, the order had 
been given that all courtiers should rise, when the candles were 
brought into the halls of the Palace, In 1583, one thousand and 
one Sanscrit names of the sun were collected and the reading of these 
names was ordered as a weans of spiritual blessings. Akbar said 
them every morning after sunrise, assisted by a Brahmin, and then 
showed himself to the multitudes that daily crowded round the palace 
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and prostrated themselves on his appearance. The time of the four 
prayers was announced by bells and gongs, and the imperial band 
played hymns, a large number of which Akbar had himself com- 
posed. The emperor also appeared in public with the mark which 
Hindus put on the forehead. 

The mosques being now useless, were chauged into store-rooms, 
and into houses for Hindu chaukidérs. The cemetries within the 
towns were sequestered, as tending to give offence to the Hindus. 
Several eating-houses were erected for poor Hindus and Muham- 
madans, and another for Jogis, who promised Akbar that he should live 
three or four times as long as ordinary men. The Brahmins per- 
suaded the emperor, that he was an incarnated deity, and said that 
he only played with the people of the world by delaying to assume 
his real form. They brought at the same time proofs from antique 
looking manuscripts, containing prophecies regarding a great king 
who would honour cows and Brahmins, and the courtiers brought pre- 
dictions of the man of the Millenium, which they said they had 
found among the poems of Négir-i-Khusrau, a free-thinking Persian 
poet of the sixth century. 

In 1585, the conversions to the Divine Faith were numerous. In 
1587, Akbar ordered, that his disciples should only marry one wile, 
except in cases of birrenness. Widows were allowed to marry again. 
Disciples, on meeting each other, should not use old salutations as 
éaldm, taslim, Landagt, &c., but one should say, ‘’Allahu Akbar,’ and 
the other reply, ‘ Jalla Jalaluhu’ (great is his glory). This was to remind 
people of God and of Akbar, whose full name was Jaléluddin Akbar. 
Hindu judges were also appointed to hear all cases between Hindus. 
People should be buried with their feet placed towards the west, and the 
courtiers commenced even to sleep with their feet towards the west, a 
position which every Muhammadan in India considers highly im- 
proper, as Makkah lies west of India. In the same year the study of 
Arabic was prohibited throughout the empire. In 1590, the meat 
of buffaloes, sheep, horses and camels was forbidden. Hindu women 
should not be burnt together with their dead husbands, except they 
did so freely ; but soon after Suttee was again permitted without 
restriction. Cirenmcision was forbidden before the age of twelve, 
and boys were then to decide for themselves, No member of the 
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Divine Faith was to eat or drink with butchers, fishermen, and bird- 
catchers, on pain of having his hand cut off. 

In 1593, Akbar proclaimed perfect toleration, and advised all those to 
return to their old religion who, from pressure, had embraced Islim. 

Abulfazl, in the Ain, gives an account of the ceremony of initiation 
of new members. The initiation took place on Sundays, at noon. 
The candidate approached the emperor with his turban in his hand. 
He then put his head on the feet of the emperor. After this, Akbar 
lifted him up, replaced the turban on his head, and gave him his 
likeness, round which the following words were written :— 

The pure aim and the puro sight never err. 

The emperor's likeness, which was called shact, or aim, was worn 
by members on their turbans. 

As Akbar ultimately believed that he was god, his courtiers were 
quick enough in supplying the miracles. Abulfazl had the jutention 
of writing a book on Akbar’s miracles.. Akbar is said to have spoken 
when he was young, as Christ did, according to the Qorén and the 
spurious gospel of Christ’s Childhood. On one occasion, a wild 
leopard had fallen intoa pit; Akbar took out the animal himself, 
when it suddenly became as tame as a dog and followed him. On 
another occasion, a faqir had cut off a piece of his tongue, and after 
throwing it at the threshold of the palace, sat down on the road, con- 
vinced that Akbar would be informed by God of his condition, and 
heal his tongue, Before it was evening, his tongue was healed. 
“ On such occasions,” says Abulfazl, “ the eyes of many were opened.” 
But in another passage of the Ain, Abulfazl says very clearly that 
Akbar was obliged to pretend to possess miraculous powers, because 
the vulgar would have them, but that both Akbar and he himeelf 
secretly smiled at the simplicity of the people. It is certain that 
sick people continually brought cups of water to the emperor, re- 
questing him to breathe upon the water. Such water healed all 
diseases. 

From the Roman Catholic Missionaries, Akbar accepted erncifixes and 
Madonnas ; but they confess that their preaching made no impression 
on Akbar, who would not allow any one to interfere with his prayers 
to the sun and the fire. They looked upon him as an idolater, To 
please them, Akbar in 1579 allowed his second son Murad to take 
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afew lessons in Christianity, ‘by way of puspiciousness,’ and the 
young prince, instead of saying in the commencement of his lesson 
the Muhammaian formula, ‘In the name of God the Clement and 
Merciful,’ was taught to say— 

Ai nfm tu Jesus o Kiristo, 

(O thou whose names are Jesus and Christ !) 

Akbar’s disciples were chiefly Muhammadans. With the exception 
‘of Bir Bar, who was a man of profligate habits, the name of no 
Hindu member is mentioned, either by Abulfazl or Badéoni. There 
may have been a few Hindus, because Badéoni mentions that Akbar 
promoted Hindus on becoming members of the Divine Faith, though 
he did so rarely in the case of Muhammadans. The old Rajah Bhaga- 
win Dés, Rajah Todar Mall, and Rajah Man Singh remained staunch, 
though Akbar tried hard to convert them. Of the Muhammadan 
members of the Divine Faith, Badéoni says: “They behaved like 
Hindus converted to the Islam.” The following were members :-— 
Abuifazl. 

Faizi, his brother, Akbar’s court-poet. 

Shaikh Mubarik, of Nagor, their father. 

Ja’iay Beg Agal Khan, of Qazwin, a historian and poet. 
Qisim i Kahi, a poet. 

Abduccamad, Akbar’s court-painter ; also a poet. 

7. A’zam Khén Kokab, Akbar’s foster brother, after his retarn 
from Makkah. 

8. Mull4 Shah Muhammad of Shahabad, a historian. 

9. Qafi Abmad. 

10 to 12. Qadr Jahn, the crown-lawyer, and his two sous. 

18. Mir Sharif of Awul, Akbar's apostle for Bengal. 

14, Sultén Khwajah, a cadr. 

15. Mirzd Jini, chief of T’hat’hah. 

16. ‘Lagi of Shustar, a poet and commander of two hundred, 

17. Shaikhzddah Gosilah of Banaras. 

18. Bir Bay. 

From the year 1598, when the law of perfect toleration was pro- 
mulgated, our information regarding the Divine Faith gradually 
ceases. Baddoni’s History ends with 1595, and in the next year 
the greater part of Abulfazl’s Ain was completed. 
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With the death of the emperor in 1605, the Divine Faith died ont. 
Akbar, relying solely on his influence and example, had established. 
no pticsthood, and appointed no proper person for propagating his ~ 
faith. If we except the influence which his spirit of toleration ex- 
erted, the masses remained passive. Zealous members, as Mir 
Sharif of Amul, took again to sophistry, as Jahangir did not trouble 
himself about any religion, The new Emperor retained Akbar's Solar 
Era, and shews in the phraseology of his memoirs much reverence to 
solar worship. But during his reign, the spirit of toleration soon chang- 
ed to indifference, and gradually died out, when a reaction in favour of 
bigotry aud persecution set in under Aurangzeb. But people still 
talked of the Divine Faith in 1648, when the author of the Dabistan 
collected his notes on Akbar’s religion. 


IV.—WNotes from Assaloo, North Cachar, on the Great Earthquake of 
January 10th, 1869; by Cuptain Gopwin-Austen, F. BR. G. S, 
Surveyor, Topographical Survey of Iudia,—communicated by Dr, 
SrovivzKa. 


(Received 25th February, 1869—Read 3rd March, 1869.] 

I have been led to put together these few notes, taken here 
during the late period of seismic disturbance (still in action), owing 
to the great interest-taken in such phenomena by every one, and 
more especially by those with any taste or knowledge of geology, and 
consequent acquaintance with those terrible convulsions, which in 
past epochs laid waste and altered the whole face of this globe, 
and left it in its present form to us, At no time are such past 
changes brought more vividly to the mind of man, than when viewing 
the passage of such mighty earth-waves, us have lately flowed awler 
our feet, giving to the crust of solid strata an ominous plasticity. To 
watch the progress of such mighty efforts fur 60 seconds only! terrible 
is the scene, and thankiul may we be, in these days, that they 
seldom in their full force last longer, or perhaps to put it in other 
words, that the intervals of time between great convulsions are so 
enormous, ‘The imagination palls before a serious disturbance of say 
only a quarter of an hour’s continuance, 

The earthquake here, though so violent, burst upon us withont the 
slightest warning, a very unusual occurrence, as a rumbling wore 
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or less lond is generally heard a few seconds before. In nearly all 
earthquakes, I have myself felt, such has been the case, and nowhere 
are such sounds heard with greater distinctness, than when on the sum- 
mit of a high peak in the midst of a mountainous country, where all the 
world is in perfect quiet around. The low ramble is then heard for a 
considerable time before the earth below receives the shock. As many 
persons believe, and ave of opinion that seismic disturbance is connected 
with atmospheric phenomena, noticeable long before the former force 
is exerted, I shall in this paper be particular,—though it may appear 
to some, adding unnecessarily to its length—and allude to the after- 
noon of the day in question, the 10th January, 1869. 

The day, like 3 or 4 previous ones, had been rather hazy, not at all 
unusual in these hills at this time of year. The wind about 3p. m. rose 
gradually up to about 4-80, blew gustly and cold. It must be 
remembered by those nnacqnainted with this locality, that the height 
is 8,000 feet above sea level, and near the base of arauge with peaks 
rising up to 6,000. There was certainly nothing unusual or peculiar 
about the appearance of either the sky or the weather, these can have 
but little connection with forces acting so far below the earth’s 
surface, That the action of an earthquake affects the atmosphere 
and temperature is almost certain, and I can imagine, that electrical 
and magnetic forces would be greatly agitated, after it has taken 
place, or rather during its continuance. There was one thing I 
did notice, and it is remarkable : a few seconds before the earthquake 
took place, wanting to make out « Trigonometrical mark on a hill- 
range some 20 miles distant, I had got ont my telescope for the 
purpose, but it was so hazy that I gave up the hope of secing even 
the outline of the ridge. Immediately after the carthynake, on 
looking in the same direction again, I was surprised at the sndden 
clearness that had taken place in the air, the ridye I had been 
endeavouring to scan, was sharply defined against the sky, and the 
whole of the western horizon was shewing clear. 

Th_. earthquake was ushered in by one or two long waves of motion, 
these I estimate from the time noted by the chronometer before the 
shock was quite over; in about 20 seconds they were succeeded by 
others mnch higher and following in rapid succession, and this was the 
time of greatest agitation of the surface, followed by great quiet rolling 
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or heaving, without any jarring motion ; it was, however, impossible to 
tell without the aid of an instrument when the motion ceased, but all, 
save tremor, had disappeared in about 2} minutes. Yet there was cer- 
tainly instability in the ground nearly the whole of the interval, 10 mi- 
nutes, between this and the second well-defined shock. The hori- 
zontal undulating motion, was decidedly combined with another 
force, a kind of jerking from side to side ; the surface not only rose and 
fell, but its parts seemed to shift about each in segments. The position 
of our camp here is on the principal northern spur thrown off by the 
well known and conspicuous peak of Mahadeo, 5,751 feet; this is 
on the line of the North Quchar Hills as well as on the principal 
line of elevation; the whole mass being here tilted up and dipping 
over southward some 40°—50°. In fact Assaloo lies on the northern 
flexure of the great uniclinal that runs thence towards the west, 
marked conspicuously by the Jatinga and Kayeng valleys, and 
ultimately with the same great feature at the base of the Cherra Poonjee 
Hills and into the Garo Hills, It marks the great bend and 


. break in the stratified rocks, when this mountain system was first 


upheaved. The North face of Mahadeo peak, clothed with ma- 
gnificent forest growth, presented during the earthquake a strange 
wild sight, it appeared as if swept by a mighty wind, and the 
large trees in the foreground were seen swaying with the passing 
waves, from side to side, with great violence; one large one came 
down with a crash, and another the roots of which had been much 
loosened fell the next day. There was a confused din from the 
ground below, mingled with the noise caused by the surging of 
the trees, this last sound I heard above that in the camp. Most indivi- 
duals sat down, and it was with the greatest difficulty, that I and one 
or two others, who remained standing, could keep on our legs. 
The scene was most awe-inspiring, and the feeling instilled “ what 
may happen next ?” ; 

- As might be expected, very great difference of opinion existed 
among persons in camp as to the direction whence the shock came 
and proceeded, some even stating the very reverse of the true 
direction. There is very little doubt that the direction was from west 
to east, the noise and motion in the trees certainly subsided and 
passed off to the east. A  helitroper with 2 men, on the top of 
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Mahadeo, whence the view is most commanding over the sea of 
hills in Munipur, tells me that he could see the Mountain Peaks 
nearer at hand and on the Hast heaving about, and that the noise 
of falling rock was very loud, and continued long after the earth 
had quieted down with him. The effects upon these hills are very 
great ; ravines choked with rock and debris; and one party of my 
men out-poling, found the body of a fine stag, that had been killed 
by the falling rocks when standing by-the water-course. 

On the Diyang, its effect seems to have been very severe; the high 
steep banks of recent clays and sand gave way in many places, falling 
into the river, the ground along the valley was much bent and the 
houses, structures of poles and matting were in many instances 
thrown over. 

On the peak of Sherfaisip (a trigonometrical station) 26} miles almost 
due west of this place another helitroper of this survey was stationed 
on the 10th; this peak is also like Mahadeo, situated on the North 
Cachar range, and is one of its culminating points, 5,612 feet. This 
mun’s account, is most interesting. He was on the peak by 
himself, sitting at the station mark with his heliotrope, facing 
east ready in case he was required to shew to Mahadeo; all was 
still, and he was likely to hear and notice any peculiar sound. He 
says that about 15 or 20 minutes before the shock, he heard 
the sound of a distant cannon (fope was the word used), as if fired 
some 30 or 40 miles distant. Before the shock came on, he heard the 
rumbling coming from the east, and when he felt it, he caught 
hold of the heliotrope, but that the motion was so great, he was 
thrown backwards. He distinctly says the motion passed away 
towards Marangksi peak, situated W. N. W. from his station. 

Here we have, it is most interesting to find, two well selected points 
26 miles apart, situated nearly due east and west of each other; 
at the first the waves were travelling eastward, at the second 
westward, this places the divergence of the forces between the two. 
How far this line would extend to the northward and southward, we 
have, or rather 1 have, no means of ascertaining with exactness, but 
it must resolve itself into a line of initial rapture, the intensity 
diminishing on either side. If my supposition, and what I shall 
endeavour to shew be correct, that the initial force exerted by this 


es 
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earthquake lies upon a definable line, and not upon a centre, and that 


the waves of motion imparted to the earth’s crust travelled away on 


both sides at right angles to that line of dislocation (if we may call 
it one,) it is not to be expected that such a rupture would be 
coufined to a straight line, it would be more or less divergent at differ- 
ent points affected by rock masses below the surface; it might even 
bifarcate at any point on its conrse, and the effect on the surface might 
greatly diminish for many miles, and again shew with great severity. 
It must be, however, expected, that near the line, and particularly at 
the point where the disturbance is excessive, the direction would be 
very various, and the motion more like that of a chopping sea; or the 
undulations of the surface might merely rise and fall vertically, with 
but very little horizontal motion to any particular point of the com- 
pass. 

From all the accounts that have reached me from distant quarters, 
—ani I have but very few details as yet to work on,—Silchar seems 
to have felt its force more than any other place. I read in the Dnglish- 
man that Nowgong suffered much, while Gowhatty in a much less 
degree. Again, a correspondent in Chittagong who appears to 
have been in a very favorable position for observation of what took 
place, states that the waves were travelling east with slight north- 
erly direction; this would place the motion at right angles to a line 
south of Cachar to the west of his position. The direction noted by 
M. Lafont in Calcutta, was an enst and west one, not from a central 
spot, say Cachar, but from a line drawn south-south westerly from that 
place into Tipporah Hills. It will be interesting to discover the direc- 
tion of the earth-waves at Gowhatty and Nowgong. 

At the junction of the Diyting and Kopoli they were travelling 
eastward and the shock was very severe indeed ; in the Khasi Hills 
from the N. Eastward ;* in the Garo Hills; from N. E. to 8. W.; 
at Golaghatt it was from the Naga Hills 4. ¢. the south-west ; 
at Lukhimpoor§ from 8. W. In these few instances, that I can now 
quote, the directions are not divergent from a centre, but from a line 
or curve. Looking at a map of this part of India, it must be at once 


#* On Lat. 25-40, Long. 92-45 from the Bast. 
+ Englishman of January 25th, 1869. 

t Englishman 

§ Englishman, January 27th, 1869, 
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apparent, how peculiarly Silchar is situated with respect to the neigh- 
bouring hill ranges. We find the N. Cachar Hills running eaxt and 
wost on its north, the low hills of the district itself, and those near 
the sources of Barak and Eerung, almost due north and south (or with 
their strike) on its eastern side. A closer acquaintance with the 
country on the north and at the base of the hills shews the great uni- 
clinal flexure that exists there, while in the gorges, where the great- 
er rivers from the interior find an exit, we see the magnitude and 
almost incompreheusible displacement of strata, east and west 
strikes altering to north and south in apparent inextricable confa- 
sion. 

I will now return to what I have before brought to notice, 
viz., that on a point somewhere intermediate between Sheriuisip 
and Mahadeo peaks of the North Cachar range of hills, the carth- 
waves travelled ontwards east and west. On looking at a sketch of 
the ground, I was struck with the coincidence, that almost midway 
between the two peaks lies the remarkable gorge of the Jutinga, 
cutting diagonally throngh the strike of the outer mountain system. 
This gorge marks a great dislocation, and such a feature would 
as it were point to weak lines on the earth’s erast, where when the snb- 
terranean forces are exerted, they will again be felt with greater severi- 
ty on the surface, and spread away on either side. Almost imme- 
diately opposite the gorge of the Jatinga livs Silchar and the area 
that has suffered most, ‘The position with reference to the hills 
around, points to one of all others, where crushing and grinding toge- 
ther of the rocks would result on any motion being communicated 
from below to it and those neighbouring hill masses, and would 
result in upheaval of some spots and depression of others. It would 
be compressed, causing water with sand or mud to be forced up 
through the lines of bedding in the strata, and through the allu- 
vium to the surface, a phenomenon soamey: noticed all over the 
more level country. 

T have not myself been in, an: examined the Zilahs near Cachar, but 
I refer my readers to the Report of Mr. Medlicott on the coul of 
Assam, with geological notes on the udjoininy districts,* Pages 46, 


* Memoirs Geol. Survey of India, 
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47 and 48 can be read now with much interest ; the crushing of the 
rocks near Silchar is prominently noticed; the dome-like shape of 
Katigunah hill and its anowalous composition, probably owes its ori- 
gin to some long past convulsions of this area. In fact from Silchar 
skirting the hills including the country near Sylhet for many 
miles to the west, it would appear as if local displacement by up- 
heaval has played a considerable part in recent geological times 
towards shaping the present lines of the surface, and particularly 
will account for the detached hills of highly inclined strata, capped 
and often quite hidden with unstratified conglomerate and gravel, 
to be seen in many places. Bnt this is entering on matter that 
would require much local observation and knowledge. 

Returning to the N. Cuchar Range near Longitude 92° 50’ it is equally 
interesting and remarkable, to find on the north, several deep gorges 
through the mass of but slightly inclined Tertiary sandstones and 
shales, that finally unite and form the Kopili river. This line of 
the Kopili also marke a great geological feature, namely, the up- 
throw of the Numuulitic limestone which to the east bends over 
with all tho super-imposed strata, and takes an easterly dip, and is con- 
sequently not seen again on the Diyting or other deep valleys still 
further east. On this line of upheaval of the limestone we find 
perennial hot springs, with very high temperature close to the 
Kopoli, Approaching nearer the valley of the Kopoli, I have the 
evidence of the people of the Naga village of Chinam, that the earth- 
quake with them travelled cast. I fully expect to receive in time 
information from numerous other points near this valley, and in the 
mean time I cannot but think that the line of origin of the disturbance 
carried north of the muain range lies down the valley of the 
Kopoli, and with the up-throw of the stratified rocks against, or on 
the metamorphics. I hope to be able to illustrate this by a map, 
shewing with arrows the exact position where the direction of the 
shock was noticed, and I am sure if like information can be collected 
by any one in Tipperah and Chittagong, that some interesting mat~ 
ter for speculation and thought would result. Enquiries are neces- 
sarily to be made at numerous places, and although much of such 
data will be that supplied by natives it is valuable. It is all we can 
get, and must be made the most of, and ouly by the accumulated 
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data of each sneceeding convulsion, can we hope to become better 
acquainted with the forces and action of such phenomena. 

The first shock after the great earthquake was not severe, the mo- 
tion being very quiet and swaying, no shaking whatever. The second 
was a very peculiar vertical motion, a regular thump from below, 
followed by another precisely similar in 20 seconds. The greatest 
number of shocks occurred between 6 Pp. m. and8 Pr. M., that at 6-32 
lasting a minute. A very gentle motion and tremor occurred about 
6 p.m. The hoolooks who had long retired to rest were evidently dis- 
tarbed by the shooks, and were heard in the forest close by.—After 
this date, the most decided shock was on the 14th January at 
8-80 in the morning, and another on the 17th was also severe,—two 
distinct waves at about 12 Pp. m. 

Very noteworthy is the distant report of a heavy gan on the 
19th January, heard towards the west at 1-49-19 r. m., the time 
I took immediately by chronometer as I fully expected a shock to 
follow. Another very lowl explosion was heard from Mahadeo peak 
at midnight of the 29th; and again from the same peak, at 7 A. M. 
next morning the 80th, but no shock came after, on either occasion 
I may here mention that last cold weather, on several occasions, when 
I was in the North Cachar Hills I heard at various times, the like 
distant reports, resembling exactly the firing of big guns ata great 
distance. Iu one or two places the country people had noticed it, and 
they even used the expression that it proceeded from the carth. 
These subterranean explosions must be heard over large areas, and 
it would be interesting if they could be noted, or rather if those hear- 
ing them, would make the matter public; I have no doubt there are 
many individaals who will remember having heard such sounds. 

During the whole period of distarbance hore, it is my belief that 
the ground has scurcely been in perfect rest, for any continnons length 
of time, certainly up to the 20th, and that a scismometer would have 
recorded many a movement imperceptible to the senses. When ob- 
serving with a 12-inch theodolite at Mahadeo, the instrament has been 
repeatedly thrown out of adjustment and the exact time and motion 
unknown, and unperceived, save by the alteration of level. On one 
perceptible shock, the ground was trembling long after we had ceased 
to feel it. This the bubble shewed for quite 2 minutes and when 
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set east and west, kept shifting regularly by jerks about 1 degree 
of the scale. Regarding levels of the country, in one so mountain- 
ous and covered with forest, only very great displacements could meet 
with observation; in the plains of Cachar and Sylhet they appear to 
have been great, and there they would be peculiarly easy of observa- 
tion in the beds of streams, &c, It would appear to have affected streams 
a good deal and to have caused a rise in them. ‘The small stream 
west of Assaloo increased considerably afterwards, and was of course 
very muddy. Men proceeding to Cachar from my camp, found the 
ford at Pani Ghat much deeper by more than a foot on their return, 
and they re-crossed it 6 days after the first great shock; they said also 
that all minor streams had more water in them, In the table attach- 
ed, I give all the shocks recorded here up to the 2nd February, on 
which day the last took place. 

The Nagas about here do not remember any earthquake like the 
present, but have some tradition of former disturbances, many years 
ago. They all say that the crops will be particularly fine this year, and 
believe it will be due to the visitation,—a parallel to the good vintage 
of the comet year. 
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Upon the invitation of the President, Mr. Leonard gave a short 
account of his recent visit to Cachar. He stated that the reports 
regarding the severity of the earthquake, and especially as to its 
action in rapturing the earth, were considerably exaggerated ; early 
reports were decidedly so, most people being so much surprised and 
alarmed by the shock and its results, that they seemed to be incapaci- 
tated at the time for making anything like accurate observations, and 
hence very great caution should be observed in accepting information 
as to the intensity of the shock, or as to the direction of the wave. 
He could vouch for the fact, that highly exaggerated and most incorrect 
accounts had been received by himself on the subject. 

Regarding the point of greatest intensity, he was first inclined to 
think it was about Silchar, or even more to the west; but since he 
returned from Cachar, he had an opportunity of seeing a letter from 
Doctor Brown, the resident at Manipoor, whose account seems to show 
that the shock had been as severe at Manipoor as in Silchar. To the 
south of Silchar the shock—judging by the land slips caused—seems to 
have been felt less than in the station, and to the northwest along the 
road to Cheera Poonjee, for instance, the effects were decidedly less. 

There was great difficulty in deciding, from the observation of 
facts, the direction of the wave. Statements of individuals were 
generally to the effect, that the movement was from about the south. 
The church tower fellto the north: but an unfinished building of 
Messrs. Snells, which consisted almost entirely of unsupported pillars, 
was thrown down in all directions ; the pillars were free to fall in any 

direction and they really fell to all four points of the compass, Mr. 
Leonard said, it might be worth noting that houses, with the ordinary 
Indian flat roof all stood, while most of those with roofs which did 
not give support to the walls were thrown down or damaged. 

He stated that the photographs of damages done by the earthquake, 
were calculated to give an exaggerated idea of the extent of distur- 
bance of the earth. The disturbances in every case which he had 
seen, were caused by the slipping in of the banks of the large rivers, or 
of old river beds, or partially filled up jheels ; though he had travelled 
through the disturbed district for over one hundred and fifty miles, he 
had not seen a single case of disturbance or fracture of solid ground, 
unaffected by rivers or jheels running through it. Many of the slips 
slong the river banks were very extensive, in some cases being con- 
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tinuous for half a mile in length, from five hundred to fifteen hundred 
feet in width, and the depths of the depression varied from a few feet 
to thirty feet. Very large quantities of sand and water were thrown 
up; but he considered that in every case the forcing up of the semili- 
quid matter was due to subsidence of the firm ground above. 

Mr. Leonard stated that the great majority of people said that the 
water thrown up was cool, a few, however, stated that it was decidedly 
warm, generally the evidence went to show that it was very little if 
at all warmer than ordinary water. However as Dr. Oldham had 


‘gone over the ground with the special object of studying the whole 


question, there can be no doubt that we shall soon be in possession 
of the best collection of facts, and the soundest deductions from them 
which it is possible to supply. 

The President remarked upon the general interest attached to the 
observations of earthquakes, and expressed the hope that wo may get 
more information on the subject. ; 

Dr, Stoliczka said that, if there were a distinct stratum of sand below 
the layers of surface clay or soil, the throwing up of sand and water, 
which during former earthquakes (as that of Lisbon) had attracted 
so much attention, would be very easily explained, It is almost a 
natural consequence that, as soon as the fissures in the surface were 
formed, the slightest undulating motion (which it partially must 
have been), would shift and throw up the loosened sand; the force 
with which it was brought up to the surface, would, however, depend 
upon the local pressure under which the sand and the water stood. 

Mr. H, F. Blanford mentioned that he had also obtained in many 
instances contradictory reports. Up to this time he was perfectly 
unable to form a correct idea as to the velocity with which the wave 
travelled. The increase of the temperature of the water appears to 
be remarkable. In one case, he was informed that the water which 
came up through one of the fissures had a temperature 9 degrees 
higher than the annual mean temperature of the locality. This 
increase was, however, more likely the result of chemical agents, 
as for instance, decomposition of organic substances d&c., than to the 
great depth from which it had been supposed to have come up. 

Mr. Leonard remarked that local pressure upon the underlying 
strata had also to be taken in account, in cases where an increase of 
the temperature of the water had taken place. 
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V.—Ornithological notes, chiefly on some birds of Central, Western 
and Southern India; by W. T. Buanrorp, F. G. S., C. M. Z. 8. 
(Abstract.) 


Mr. W, T. Blanford said that it was unnecessary to take up the 
time of the meeting by reading the paper in detail; it consisted 
chiefly of notes on the distribution, breeding, and habits of some of the 
less known birds .of India. Since the publication of Dr. Jerdon’s 
invaluable work, by far the most important publication on Indian 
Zoology ever printed, the study of Indian birds had been very greatly 
facilitated, and it became now an object to complete the information 
concerning them. In several instances, many of them pointed out 
by Dr. Jerdon, additional data were required, especially concerning 
distribution. Mr. Blanford had had rather favorable opportunities, 
when travelling about India on the duties of the Geological Survey, 
of seeing the fauna of different parts of the country, and he only re- 
gretted that he had not taken more complete notes. 

As an instance of the interest of the subject, he would point out that 
he had been able to add several additional observations to those already 
recorded on the differences between both the migratory and non- 
migratory birds of Eastern and Western India, employing the name 
India in the way in which it is generally understood in India, and 
not in that in which it is equally generally misunderstood in Europe, 
and restricting it to the Cis-Gangetic Peninsula. Thus the common 
red-breasted fly-catcher of Bengal, Hrythrosterna leucwra, was not met 
with at Nagpur, while the Buropean EZ. parva abounded. In the same 
way Saxicola opistholeuca and 8. atrogularis, Circus eyancus and 
Emberiza Huttoni were all found at Nagptir, or at Chanda still further 
south, not one of which has been met with in Bengal. On the other 
‘hand, Mr. Blanford had never seen a specimen of Circus melanoleucos 
or of Gallinago stenura in Central or Western India. They might 
-oceur, but probably only as stragglers, as neither appears hitherto to 
have been recorded. 

Some of the non-migratory birds also, especially those which are 
Malay forms, do not appear to have so widea range as is generally 
‘supposed. Thus neither Carpophaga sylvatica, nor any species of 
Osmotreron appear to be found in the great forests of the Lower 
Nerbudda and Taptee vallies. Mr. Blanford had been throughout 
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these forests, and could scarcely have overlooked so very conspicuous 
a bird as the Imperial pigeon, for even had he not been looking for 
birds in general, he would certainly have killed such an excellent 
addition to a jungle dinner, if he came across it. Neither did he meet 
with either of these pigeons in the great woods near Chanda, while he 
saw both near Sironcha on the Godavery, and both were found in Orissa 

Some of the birds noticed were of great variety, such as Salpornis 
spilonota, Hirundo fluvicola and Cyornis Tickellia. 


VI—Descriptions of some species of Reptiles and birds supposed to be 
new to the Indian fauna ; by A. B. Canter, Esq. (Abstract.) 


Dr. Stoliczka said that the paper, which is of considerable length, 
mostly contains the descriptions of species which Mr. Carlleyl 
collected near Agra, and which he supposes to be new. A detailed 
description is given of a species which appears closely allied to 
Varanus lwnatus, and which belongs to the group of land—Varani 
for which Fitzinger suggested the name Psammosaurus. A new 
species of water snakes, closely allied to Ferania of the Homa- 
Lorsip®, is also described, and photograms of this species, as like- 
wise of the former one, accompany the description. This species of 
watersnakes was found in the river Jumna, and is being described by 
Dr. Jerdon in his forthcoming work on the Indian Reptiles. 

Of birds, four species are noticed, all supposed to be new; one is 
a small water-hen, probably a species of Porzana, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Caleutta; the other a Motacilla (shot at Agra) which 
may prove to be a plumage variety of the Dul:hanensis or personata. 
Further, descriptions are given of two large eagles, one of which at least 
seems closely allied to, or identical with, Aguila imperialis. 

Mr. Carlleyl hopes that he will be able to supply accurate draw- 
ings of all the species, and until these have arrived, it would be im- 
possible to pronounce an opinion upon several of the supposed novelties. 


Liprary. 
The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
last meeting, held in February. 


Presentations. 
*,* Names of Donors in Capitals. 


Journal Asiatique, No. 45.—Tas Astatic Socrety or Pants. 
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The Anthropological Review, No. 24,—Tue AntHRopoLocreaL 
Socrery or Lonnoy, 

Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, October, No. 21, Vol. XVI.— 
Tue Grooranricat Soorery or Pants, 

Mittheilungen der K. K. Geographischen Gesellschaft in Wien.— 
Tur Grograrutcat Socrery or Vienna. 

Pubblicazioni del Circolo Geografico Italiano, fase. I.—Taz Groera- 
rHicat Soormry or Tunm. 

Indische Streifen von A. Weber.—Tus Avutoor. 

Uber die Krishna Janmishtami von A: Weber.—Tax Aurion, 

Alloquium Latinum ad Indicaram Academiarum Cancellarios, scrip- 
tum a Lingam Lakshmanji Pandito.—Tue Aurion, 

The Calcutta Journal of Medicine, No. 12.—Tn» Horror. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. VI. Part 8.—Tux 
Surrrintenvent or tae Grotocroan Survey, 

Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. IL. Part L—Tur 
SAME. 
Report of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce for 
1868.—Tuz Benaat Coamper or Commence, 

Minutes of the Trustees, Indian Museum, for September, 1866, to 
March, 1868.—Tue Governaent or Benean. 


Purchase, 


Revue Archeologique, XII. 1868. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, December, 1868, and January, 1869, 

Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, No. 11, 1868. 

Journal des Savants, November, 1868. 

Comptes Rendus, Nos. 18 to 24, 1868. 

The American Journal of Science aud Arts, No. 138. _ 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. XIII. Vol. 3. 

The Westminster Review, January, 1869. 

Giinther’s Zoological Records, Vol. IV. 

Grimm's Deutsches Wérterbuch, Vol. IV. Part 2 and Vol. V. 

Reise der Osterreichischen Fregatte Novara, Zoologischer Thvil, 
Part I. 

Lacordaire’s Genera des Culéoptéres, Vol. VIII. 

Simpson’s India, Part 3. 
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or THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


ror Aprin, 1869. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on Wednes- 
day the 7th instant, at 9 o’clock Pp. w. 

T. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The receipt of the following presentations was announced— 

1. From Babu Yadanétha Basu,—a Mahomedan copper coin. 

2. From J. Avdall, Esq..—a Persian MS. of Hafiz. 

3. From W. Stokes, Bsq.,—A copy of “ Kurzer Abriss einer Laut- 
lehre,”’ von A. Schleicher. 

4. From the same,—a copy of “ Grundziige der Griechischen Ety- 
mologie,”’ von G. Cartius, vol, I. 

5. From the Rev. J. Long,—A copy of ‘ Histoire critiqgne de Mani- 
chée et du Manicheisme par M. de Beausobre,’ 2 vols. 

6. From the same,—A copy of Kriloff’s Fables, illustrating Russian 
Social life. 

7. From the Commissioners of the Department of Agriculture, 
U. 8. A.—A copy of Annual Report for 1866. 

8. From the same—A copy of Monthly Report for 1867. 

9. From the Englishman Office,~A copy of “ Rapports du jury 
International de l’ Exposition Universelle” of 1867. 

10. From A. ©. Carlleyle, Esq.,—A copy of Notes, Numismatical, 
Palwographical and Archxological relating to India, MS. 

The President in laying Mr. Carlleyle’s MS. on the table, drew 
the attention of the meeting to the very good photograins of coins, 
partially belonging to the author, partially to the Riddel Museum at 
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Agra, where Mr. Carlleyle is curator. These photograms and sketches 
are accompanied by short explanatory notes. 

The Council reported that they had elected C. H. Tawney, Esq., a 
meniber of Council, in place of Dr. Thomas Anderson. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were balloted for anc elected ordinary members, 

E. D. Lockwood, Esq., 0. 8. 
M. L. Ferar, Esq., 0. 8. 
Maulavi Kabir-ud-din Ahinad. 
Dr. F. Day. 

The Rev. 0. Heberlin. 

The following gentlewen are candidates for ballot at the next meet- 
ing— 

Lientenant-Colonel Newal, R. A., proposed by the President, second- 

ed by Mr. Blochmann. 

R. J. Leeds, Esq., C. 8., Chunar, proposed by Mr. Irwin, seconded 
by Mr. Blochmann. 

G. Nevill, Esq., C. M. Z. 8., proposed by Dr. Stoliczka, seconded 
by Mr. G, Wilson. 2 

S. Kurz, Esg., proposed by Dr. Stoliezka, seconded by Mr. Blech- 
mann, 

W. Oldham, Esq., LL.D., C. 8., proposed by Dr. T. Oldham 
seconded by Mr. Blochmann. 

R. A. Gubbay, Esq., proposed by Maulavie Aldoollatteef, second- 
ed by the Hon'ble J. B. Fhear. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 
from the Society ; 

J. Agabeg, Esq. 
Capt. A. Pallan. 
Babu Kedéranitha Banerji. 

Reports on the Inte Earthquake received since the last mosting 
from the Government of Bengal, were laid on the table. 

Major @. Pearse’s letter, bringing to the notice of the Suciety Dr. 
McFarlane’s belief of the existence of pre-historic remains of man 
near Rewah, was also submitted. Major Pearse writes, under date 
oi Cheltenham, 8th February, 1869,” as follows— 

Dr. MacFarlane, of the Retired List, Madras Ariny, who was with Sir 
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George Whitlocke’s column in the Mutiny War of 1857, has brought 
to my notice a circumstance which I place before you, as it may be 
deemed worthy of being enquired into, should it not have already 
been so. And shouldit have been so, I shall be much obliged by being 
informed where mention is made of it. 

“Dr. MacFarlane states, that 10 miles from Simareea, which place 
is 14 miles from Rewah, at the Falls of the Tonse river, are pre-historic 
remains of an unusual nature ;—in so far, that the mounds or barrows 
are flattish ; that the stones encompassing them are around barrows 
of parallelogram form, instead of around circular barrows; that 
these barrows extend for miles, and are laid out as we lay out flower- 
beds, but that all the beds or barrows are of parallelogram form. I 
don’t remember to have heard, or read, of this pre-historic sort of 
structure.” 

The President stated that the Council in communicating the above 
letter, wished to draw the attention of the members to these interest- 
ing relics, should any one of them have an opportunity to examine 
the locality. 

The President then introduced to the meeting the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
of Bombay, who delivered an address ‘‘on the prospects of Indian re- 
search,” of which the following is a very brief abstract : 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson, in addressing the chairman and the meeting 
shortly noticed how the Asiatic Society of Bengal was founded by 
that prominent Orientalist, Sir W. Jones. He stated how Colebrooke 
enriched the Society’s transactions by his very learned and interesting 
researches into the history, antiquity, &c. of India: and how the subse- 
quent minute investigations of European science have corroborated 
his statements. Professor H. H. Wilson, extended the investiga- 
tions, first commenced by the learned founder of the Sovicty, and 
his labours in the analysis and examination of the Puranas have 
elucidated the hitherto unknowa origin of Indian customs and man- 
ners. He, it was, who translated the several dramatical works of 
the Hindus, and first brought to the notice of the Enropean public, the 
beauties of the Suanscrit language. The Rev. Doctor also called the 
attention of the meeting to the unparalleled persevering ingenuity of 
Mr. James Prinsep, and particularly dwelt on his labours, connected 
with the decyphering of the edicts of Asoku. Thus, through the im- 
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portance which these works had upon history and language, the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal became the parent of almost all the other Societies 
of the kind. : 

Dr. Wilson then briefly mentioned how Mr. McIntosh founded the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, aud spoke of the practi- 
cal benefits derived from the labours of the Societies in India. 

The Indian literature and history have greatly benefited by the 
study of the old classic writings of the Hindus, and he (Dr. W.) was 
gratified to say, that the progress which has been made in the publica- 
tion of the Vedas, justifies the expectation that they will soon be com- 
pleted in the hands of oriental scholars. The study of these Vedas is 
most important, not only in a historical point of view, but interesting, 
ag shewing the simplicity of the character and customs of the people, 
and as connected with the origin of mythological ideas. 

Dr. Wilson here read a long extract from the introduction to his 
forthcoming work, “on castes,” in which he’ shewed the im- 
portance of the study of the Vedas. 

These ancient writings make it now evident that there had been 
a considerable amount of civilization among the Aryans of this 
country, thongh their progress in this respect was not as large, as that 
of their brethren who travelled towards the west. It is most probable 
that the Indian Aryans were pastoral tribes, which spread over all the 
fertile country of the large valleys of India, but on account of the 
hostile attacks of the aboriginal races, they still were obliged to 

maintain an intimate connection, however distant their mode of wander- 
ing may geographically have necessitated their separation. Thus 4 sort 
of common social life was founded ; religions views were developed, 
customs and laws of common intercourse established. Their religion, 
which was altogether in the hands of the priests, chiefly ocenpied it- 
self with magic ceremonies, though a certain amount of philosophic 
ideas is observable through the whole system. Unlike the Aryans 
who migrated towards the European shores, and were susceptible to 
every influence of foreign civilization, the Indian Aryans shut up 
themselves from all foreign influence, preserving their own original 
ani peculiar system of religion and other ideas of social life. This 
exclusion of foreign elements, Dr. Wilson, however, considered as pro- 
bably disadvantageous to the progress of their civilization. 
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During the time of the Vedas, the Indian Aryans still were chiefly 
a pastoral people, though to a certain extent also agricultural, as shewn 
by the frequent mention of their herds of cattle, buffaloes, horses, 
camels, &e. Their wars with the neighbouring tribes shew that their 
military arrangements also must have been attended too. All these 
occupations were connected with a certain degree of industry, and in 
works of art they were by no means ignorant. ‘They knew the art of 
weaving and spinning, the use of iron, copper, brass, &e., of which they 
possessed various instruments for agricultural and domestic purposes, as 
well as weapons for defence in time of war. The precious metals were 
worked to a large extent, and used asa kind of payment in exchanges, 
or as ornaments; the polishing and cutting of precions stones was 
equally well known. In war they had, like the Egyptians, chariots 
drawn by horses, of which they seem to have taken great care. Poison- 
ous extracts of plants, and the intoxicating properties of other vege- 
tables were then already in use, though probably more tolerated, than 
encouraged, Their commercial connections were, also extensive, they 
must have had intercourse with the East as well as with the hilly 
country of the North, for the pushm was known to them. In 
support of all these and many other occupations of the people, Dr. 
Wilson read a very long list of names of artisans mentioned in the 
Yajur-Veda ; among these names were sach as ivory-worker, dealer 
in nectar, compounder of perfumes, confectioner, painter, actor, worker 
in coral, brass-founder, stone-cutter, destroyer of poison, cotton-dealer, 
&e., which undoubtedly shew a high state of civilization, 

Dr. Wilson stated that the Asiatic Society of Bengal first commenced 
the printing of the Rig Veda, when Professor Max Miller, under the 
patronage of the Ton. E. India Company began his edition of the 
Veda. The Society had also the greatest share in bringing to 
light the Vedic literature of the Brahmans. Dr. Haug of Bombay 
had published the text of the Aitareya Brahimana of the Rig Veda, 
which was of very great interest, and Dr. Weber’s studies in the 
Yajur Veda, were equally acknowledged. 

The Aranyaka lectures, delivered in the forest, and the Upanishads 
have been published by the Society. Tho difficulty of the meanings of 
Vedic words was here pointed ont, as many explanations of the Vedic 
terms are conjectural. 
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The Society have also published the Srauta Sutras and the Grihya 
Sutras. The Sutras are directions for performing Vaidic ceremonies ; 
they are more recent than the Vedas, Dr. Wilson also referred to 
the numerous ancient smritis, fragménts of which he had collected. 
The grammar of the Hindus, he stated, is a great evidence of the 
character of the Hindu mind. He mentioned that there were gram- 
mars in existence before Panini, and recommended that the native 
systems of grammar should be studied together with the European, 
As regards the styles of the Hindu poetry, he said they are not the 
very models of of elaborate writing: Kalidasa’s long syllabic words 
do not much beautify his poems. Several authorities were of opinion 
that Kalidasa flourished as late as the 12th century. Dr. Wilson 
admitted, however, that the Hindu poet was sensible to the beauties 
of nature, and is famous for his descriptions of Hindu scenery. 

After these remarks on the labours of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, Dr. Wilson briefly stated the direction of the labours of the 
Bombay Asiatic Society. They had devoted their attention chiefly to 
Sanscrit and Parsf, as also to the study of the numerous Buddhistic and 
Brahmanic remains, as regards structures as well as inscriptions. Of 
late they had, however, paid great attention to philological Grammars 
of Gujrati and to Vernaculars. He suggested that more attention 
should be devoted to the vernacular languages, and took this oppor- 
tunity of mentioning Mr. J. Taylor's Gujariti Grammar, recommend- 
ing that similar Grammars of the other vernacular languages should 
be prepared. 

The Rev. Dr, then stated in general, his views regarding the 
Aryan population of India and alluded to the numerous variations 
which the climate, and other causes, may bring forward in the human 
character. As regards the language, he stated that eight-tenths of 
Bengali words con be derived from the Sanscrit, but he expected 
that if investigations were earnestly begun, almost all may be 
traced ultimately to the Sanscrit. He further thought that people 
were sometimes too ready to refer Indian words to non-Aryan 
languages. As an instance, he derived the word Pére, one-fourth 
ofa sera, from the Sanscrit word pdda, and said that such interchanges 
of labials and dentals are not scarce. The non-Aryan words are 
certainly worthy of attention, but they ought always to be carefully 
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compared with the variations of the Sanscrit words. The Bréhui 
language, he believed, to be a cognate of the Telugu. He derived the 
word Gond, a tribe, from Govinda, and the Koles from Kula, a clan. 

Dr. Wilson then briefly alluded to the progress that had been made 
in other branches connected with history and linguistic stadies. He 
specially pointed ont Mr, Campbell's Summary of the Ethnology of 
India. India has, he stated, true aboriginal races in large numbers, and 
he hoped that further study would largely elucidate our as yet very 
imperfect knowledge of the races, 

The progress mad¢ in natural history in India, especially in botany 
and geology, were also briefly pointed ont. 

In conclusion, Dr. Wilson referred to the great progress which the 
Society lately made in the study of the Persian and Arabic literature. 
Mr. Blochmann’s translation of the Ain-i-Akbari he thought a very 
important publication. 

The President, after having remarked upon os very large field of 
research which Dr. Wilson had noticed, proposed that the special thanks 
of the Society be given to the Rev. Dr. Wilson for his cloquont address. 

The proposition was carried with acclamation. 


The President, having requested Mr. W. 8. Atkinson to take the chair, 
exhibited to the Socicty a number of photograms, shewing the results 
at Cachar of the earthquake which occurred on the 10th January, 1869. 
Two of these he had specially taken, as exhibiting, better than those 
views selected by the photographic artist, the peculiar result of this sevi- 
ous disturbance. These were, the gateway of the cemetery, which had 
been entirely overthrown, and a handsome and massive white marble 
tomb inthe cemetery, the slabs comprising, which had been thrown from 
their original position to a distance, in the case of the topmost slab, of 
eight feet, carrying with them the iron railings of the tomb, and the 
chain, supported by wooden pillars, outside the fence. These two cases 
were guite consentient as to the direction of the great shock at Cachar, 
which was from 5° to East of North. Other facts confirmed these 
observations. And from the fall of the masses it will be possible to 
arrive at a knowledge of the celerity of motion of the wave particles, 
and possibly of the amplitude of the wave. 

The results, however, of this great shock were complicated hy those 
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produced by minor shocks, of which two at least precede the 
greater shock, and several succeeded it. He (Dr. Oldham) had been 
able also to obtain some evidence tending to establish the angle of 
emergence, at several points of observation, which would shew the 
depth of the seismic focus, and also some readings of direction from 
other places than Cachar, which all pointed to a position under the 
Naga hills as being the sonrce of the disturbance. Of all these full 
details would be given in report. 

The most striking result of the earthquake, were the great fissures in 
the surface, and. the sinking and swelling of the surface over a large 
area. These were certainly very remarkable, and had produced much 
damage, but they were in all cases only secondary results of the earth- 
quake. They were exclusively confined to what was called by the people 
ofthe country the dlurte (or ‘ filled in’) land, there being no single case 
of their occurrence in the handy, which might be called the old banks, 
of the river valley. But in every one of the many long curves which the 
river Barnk forms below Qachar, and for scores of miles, these fissures 
might be observed, greatest in amount near the river bank, bat ex- 
tending for miles across these peninsula-like extensions of the river 
flats. The cause of them became evident after a very little examina- 
tion. All the country referred to, is composed of some 50 to 40 
feet thick of hard clay, and sandy clays, which for thousands of synare 
railes, rest upon a bed of 3 to 4 feet thick of blnish silt, or ooze, very 
porous and being highly charged with water. In this wet state the 
colour appears very much darker, and the whole looks of a deep greyish 
blue. The bed is about the level of the river at its present low water,or 
dry season height, The finely divided silt, or ooze, thus charged with 
water, formed a highly slippery or unctuous bed, on which the slightest 
motion would tend to make the heavy and more solid beds above to 
move, or slide. The shock came; this bed, and the large amount of . 
water in it, were disturbed, the support of the beds above weakened, / 
and in many places removed, and the necessary consequence was, that 
they fell in. The moment motion commenced, the soft silt below was 
squeezed out by the superimposed weight: and the ontire thickness 
of the beds above slipped down or slid out, on the greasy surface ; 
this motion producing cracks and fissures. Frequently the sudden 
pressure of this mass of some 80 feet thick above forced up the fine 
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silt through the fissures, or through any holes in the surface, At first 
it was in places driven out with the rapidity of a cannon shot, in a 
perfectly dry state, and gave one the idea of smoke issuing from these 
fissures, but almost immediately after the wet and slushy mud came 
up, and, overflowing the edge of the opening through which it had been 
forced out, formed a raised lip all round. Iithe watery mud continued to 
be forced up, it in many cases broke through the lip it had itself 
formed and flowed away ina kind of stream. But if not, or after the 
force had been exhausted, it gradually retreated again, and as it retired 
tumbled down the edges of the fissure through which it had been forced 
and eat them away into small conical hollows, which had been 
described as mud craters. Photograms, shewing all these peculiarities 
were on the table. Mr. Oldham stated that details of calculation &e. 
would all be given at a future time with a report on the facts. 

A short discussion followed in which Mr. Atkinson, Rev. Dr. Wilson 
aud a few other gentlemen took part. 


Of the following papers short abstracts were partially read. 
1.—WNotes of « translation of Balandshahar Inscription, by Banu 
Prarapacuanpra Grosua, B, A. (Abstract). 

This inscription records the grant of a village named Gandava to a 
Gauda Brahman in Samvat 12338. The grant was made by Ananga, 
a king of Kalinga of the Rodra family. The inseription is in Ndgré 
characters of the Kutila type, though some characters are quite modern. 
The language is Sanscrit. The copper plate measures 1 foot 9 inches 
by 1 foot 1 inch. It was presented to the Soviety by Mr. Webster, 
Collector of Balandshahar in February, 1867. 

2.—The history of the Burmah Race, Part III. ; by Cou, Sm A. 

Paayng, K. 0. 8. 1, 0. B. (Abstract.) 

This paper is the continuation of Col. Sir A. Phayre’s article on the 
History of the Burmese Race which appeared in the philological part of 
the Journal for 1868. In that paper,the History of Barmah, as given in 
the Burmese chronicle Mahd-rddzd-weng, was brought down to the year 
660 of the Burmese Era, corresponding to 1298, A.D. In that year 
king Kyau-tswé, during the reign of whose father the Tatars had 
invaded Barmah, was dethroned and eventually murdered by three 
brothers of the Shan race. 
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In the paper now laid before the meeting Sir A. Phayre traces 
the history of these three Shan brothers, and their snecessors and con- 
temporaries to the year 1364, A. D., when Tha-do-meng-bya founded 
the city of Ava. The history of the successors of this king is then 
contiuned to the year 1555, when Bhureng Noung captured Ava, and 
usurped the throne, 

The period, therefore, of the history of Burmah, as described in 
this paper, extends from A. D. 1298 to 1555, a space of 257 years. 

The paper will shortly be published in the Society’s Journal. 


Notes on the Famine-foods of Marwar; by Assistant-Surgeon Gronar 
Kua, M. B., lately attached to the Marwar Political Agency, —com- 
municated through Dr. OC. R. Paancts. 


The substances resorted to by the very poor, as articles of food in 
times of famine, are probably pretty much alike in most parts of Nor- 
thern India, With those used in our own provinces we are, unfor- 
tunately, but too familiar, yet as Marwar is a territory, of which most 
Europeans know so little, I have ventured to throw together a few 
notes on the substitutes for the ordinary cereals whieh are being used 

there, daring the present severe famine. The accompanying speci- 
mens of the raw substances, and of the breads prepared from them, 
were obtained by mein October last, in the districts of Jondhpore 
and Pallee, from famishing wretches who were then subsisting largely 
on them. 

The Marwarees, in common with the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing states of Jeysulmere and Bikaneer, are familiar with famine, or 
at least with scarcity. In all three states, the annual rainfall is ox- 
tremely small. There are no accurate statistics on record, but that 
of Marwar may be set down at about 8 or 4 inches, which (with the 
exception of a very uncertain fall of abont a quarter, or half inch, in the 
coli weather) is confined to the latter end of July, Angnst and 
September. The rain-crops afford the staff of life, for owing to the 
scarcity of water for irrigation, and its depth* in many cases from the 
surface, the area of wheat cultivation is very limited, and pulses are 
grown scarcely at all. Wide tracts of land are hurriedly ploughed 
aiter the first shower of the rainy season falls, and jour and bajra 


* In Bikaneer, some of the wells are more than 800 fect deep ! 


a 
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are sown. But even the fate of these crops is very uncertain, for 
if the scanty rainfall of 8 or 4 inches is not distributed in showers, 
falling at reasonable intervals they become stunted, and the yield of 
fodder (in these parts as important as grain) is insufficient for the 
support of the cattle. The crops having been reaped, these tracts lie 
quite fallow until next rains, and are almost undistinguishable from 
the surrounding “ jungle,” if the term can be applied to such a com- 
parative desert. . 

The states, I have mentioned, are essentially pastoral. In Bilcaneer, 
camels are reared in enormous numbers, and in Marwar the wealth 
of the people lies chiefly in their horned cattle, while in none of the 
three is sufficient grain grown for the support of its own inhabitants. 
After the rains, a scanty crop of grass springs up, which, with the dry 
stalks of the bajra and joar, affords the year's supply of fodder for the 
cattle, Camels find their chief food all the year round in the leaves 
and twigs of Zizyphus, Salvadora, Acacia and other jungle shrubs. 

On the first symptoms ofa failure of grass, the majority of the 
horned cattle are driven off under the care of the younger men to 
seck forage in Malwah or Guzerat, a few bullocks being left to 
conduct ploughing operations, should showers fall in time to give any 
hope of a rain crop, and to prepare the soil for the cold weather crop, 
small as it is. Poorer people who have no cattle, aged and infirm 
people, and children, do not leave the country until pressure for 
human food begins to be felt. 

Last year so early as the middle of August, the wiser ryots hal 
their flocks in motion towards Malwah, but as rain so utterly failed, 
many who put off their departure until a month lator, were obliged 
to remain altogether on account of the weakness of their cattle, the 
impossibility of finding forage for them on the road, and the difficulty 
of getting food even for themselves. Not afew who had actually 
reached Guzerat, having sold their cattle and valuables, and being 
unable to find employment, returned to. Marwar, preferring to die 
in their homes if it must come to that, and like true natives trusting 
for something to turn up. But the scarcity is not of food only but 
of water also, and many a poor wretch was, I believe, prevented from 
fleeing the country from his inability to walk from one well of sweet 
water to the next, much of the Marwar well water being brackish, 
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and the supplies of superficial water having of course been exhausted 
at an early period of the drought. : 
With reference tothe general subject of scarcity and famine in 
Rajpootana, the conviction has been forced upon me that these are 
more common of late years than in times past. This is the confi- 
dently expressed opinion of many intelligent old Marwarees with 
whom I have conversed on the subject, Scarcity is indeed now quite 
a chronic condition in many parts of Marwar. There is no ovi- 
dence to prove that this rises from increased population. The 
character of the government of the country, during the reign of the 
present and of the last two or three Rajahs, las not been such as to 
render that a probable solution ; besides it is known that the popula- 
tion of the towns at any rate has decreased of late. On the other 
hand there is a strong impression among the inhabitants that the 
cause lies in a diminution of the products of the soil, due to a steadily 
increasing failure of rain. In the absence of meteorological records, 
the question cannot be settled, but I am inclined to think that this 
is the explanation. 

Much attention has been attracted of late to the reciprocal influ- 
ence of the vegetation of a district and its rainfall, and the old obser- 
vation— that as trees are cut, moisture is lesssened, has beon abundantly 
verified. It is needless to say that in Marwar this principle is un- 
recognised, and that there is no system of forest conservancy. There 
does not appear to have been of late any unusual destruction of forest 
products, For ages the straggle for life in the plains of Marwar has 
been between men and cattle on the one side, and vegetation on the 
other. It is an unequal fight, and. vegetation is now losing. No- 
thing is conserved ; the few indigenous trees are cut down, and none 
are planted in their stead. Even shrabs are not spared. Auy one 
who his seen the hedges from 6 to 10 fect high and about as broad, 
made of dead prickly shrubs, that surround a Marwar village and its 

fields, can understand what drafts are made on the seauty undergrowth 
of the jungles for this purpose only. Many more are sacrificed in the 
preparation of “ pala®” as fodder for cattle and camels, as well as for 
firewood. Herbaceous plants fare no better. These are nowhere 

* “Pala” consists of tho dried leaves of Zizyphus, tho commonest jenglo 


shrub in Marwar. To obtain it, the bushes ar 
shaken off the withored branches. re cut down aud the leaves are 
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numerous, but on the first sign of drought, their roots are dug up as 
fodder for cattle, sheep and camels. By such measures not ouly is 
the influence of vegetation, as at once the conservator and attracter 
of moisture, interfered with, but the hard surface being broken up and 
loosened by the removal of the roots that bind it into consistency, 
the naturally light and sandy soil is exposed to the full force of the 
prevailing W. and 8. W. winds. 

The territory of Marwar lies between the Aravalli range of hills 
on the East, and the desert on the West, and the fertility of any part 
of it is in direct proportion to its distance from the latter boundary. 
At the base of the Aravalli lies Godwar, the garden of Western Raj- 
pootana, while on the margin of the desert is situated the barren and 
inhospitable district of Mullinee. Sandstorms of long duration and 
great severity are extremely common at certain seasons, and they 
invariably blow from the west. Much that I saw and heard during 
a year’s residence in Marwar leads me to believe that the loose sand 
of the west is gradually overwhelming the east, and as the process 
goes on, the reign of barreness extends eastward. 

It would be rash to say that the ruthless destruction of vegetation 
just described, is the sole cause of the alleged increasing frequency 
of scarcity in Marwar, but it may with safety be admitted that some 
attention to the conservation of forests (including in the latter term 
all the vegetable products of waste lands) would be likely to increase 
the supply of moisture in these regions. Every one knows the difii- 
culty of planting trees ina dry district where the soil has been opened 
up to tho influence of the sun and air, and where all shade has been 
yemoved by the cutting of trees. 

Dry as Marwar is, however, several species of trees and shrubs 
could be successinlly planted in the rainy season. 

Chief among these are the three species of Acacia—Arabiea, leu- 
cophlaa and Catechu,—Salvadora Persica, several species of Zizyphus 
and Capparis aphylla. The two first mentioned are valuable as tim- 
ber trees. 

Should a railway, as is proposed, be laid down in Rajpootana, the 
subject will become one of importance to our interests, but without 
the interference of our Government, nothing whatever will be done by 
the native rulers, whose interests are really most affected. 
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The chief jungle products being used as food during the present 
famine in Marwar are as follows :— 

1, Dlotiee, This is the root of Hymenochaete grossa, of the na- 
tural order Cyperaceae, a tall rush which grows on the margins of 
tanks. Itis not eaten by cattle, but in times of famine the root is 
eagerly dug up for haman food, The fibres aud dark cuticle being 
removed, the solid part of the root is dried, ground, and made into 
bread, a little flour being sometimes mixed with it. The accompany- 
ing specimen of the bread I got froma man who, with his family, 
was making his dinner of it. Even when freshly mado, the bread is 
dark brown in colour, and has a sour and earthy taste. Roots of 
other species of rushes besides that named above, are also collected 
under the name of “ Mothee,” but not in any quantity. 

2. “ Kejra—The bark of Acacia leucophlaa, a tree common in 
Rajpootana. Bread is made from the ground bark, with or without 
the addition of flour. It has an astringent bitter taste, aud is far from 
palatable. On the principle of experimentum in corpore vili, I made 
my sweeper fare on it for a day. The poor man snffered a good deal 
of griping and discomfort in consequence. I found this to be the 
usual experience for the first few days that cither this or J/olhee are 
eaten, but ultimately the stomach gets accustomed to the uauseons 
food. The young pods of several species of Acacia are caten as vege- 
tables even during times of plenty, and such of their seeds as had 
ripened, were this season ground into a flour, but the quantity avail- 
able was very small, 

8. Broont or Bharoont.—The seed of Achyranthes aspera, a plant 
common all over the plains of India, When the onter covering of 
the seed has been removed, as in the specimen which I have forwarded, 
a wholesome looking grain remains, The bread made from it is very 
gooil, and is considered the best of all the substitutes for the usnal 
cereals, 

4, Gokhur-Kantee,—The capsules of Tribulus lunuginosus, of the 
natural order Zyyophyllacee, a decumbent herbaceous plant of wide 
distribution in India, From the difficulty of collecting it, this docs 
not take a prominent place as a famine food. The unopened capsules 
are ground down into a rough kind of meal, but from the small pro- 
portion which the contained seeds bear to the tough fibrous tissue of 
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the seed vessel, the bread, of which a specimen is shown, must bo 
indigestible, non-1mtritions and irritating. 

5. Maleecha.—The seed of a species of grass (probably an Lleusine.) 
I have no sample of the bread made from this ; neither could I ob- 
tain any specimens of the plant itseli, so as to identify it. 

6. Tilli—The refuse of the seods of Sesamum orientale, remaining 
aiter the oil has been expressed. This is not made into bread, but is 
boiled with water into a kind of soup. The specimen, exhibited, was 
bought from a bunneah in Joudhpore bazar, who was selling it to an 
eager crowd at the rate of seven seers for a Company’s rupee. In 
Marwar, this substance is largely stored up by bunneahs against sea- 
sons of scarcity. It keeps for many years without further deteriora- 
tion than a darkening of colour. 

7. Sceds of various Cucurbitaceous plants —Watermelons of great 
size grow in a semi wild state in cnormous numbers in Bikancer, and 
some parts of Marwar, during the rains. The sceds of these, of cn- 
cumbers, pumpkins, and melons are stored up against scarcity. They 
make a not unpalateable bread. 

With the exception of Tilli cake, none of the articles just enumerat- 
ed can be had to buy. Jfothee will not keep, bat the others are 
hoarded up iu their houses by the poorer people themselves for their 
own use when the crops fail. These hoards ave however, insignificant, 
and are soon exhausted during seasons like the present, when in many 
parts of Marwar no rain whatever has fallen for more than a year. 

Botanic Garden, Saharunpore, 25th January, 1869. 


The reading of the following papers was postponed ; 
4. Contribution towards the knowledge of Indian Arachnoitea ; 


* by Dr. F. Stoliczka. 


5. Contribution to our knowledge of Pelagic Mollusca; by Capt. 


G. EB. Frayer. 
6. Topographical features of Assam and their indications ; by Dr. 


J. Meredith, 
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Lrprary. 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
last meeting held in March. 
*,* The Names of Donors in Capitals. 


Presentations. 


Journal Asiatique, No. 44—Tae Asiatic Soorery or Pants. 

Bulletin de la Societé de Géographie, November and December, 
Vol, XVI.—Tue Geoorarurca Soorery or Paris. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. XVIL, Nos. 106, 107.—Tu 
Roxar Socrery or Loxpon. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. VI. No. 74.— 
Tue Roya Socrety or Epixsunrcn. 

Transactions Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol, XXV. Part L—Tue 
Royat Socrery or Eprxnunen. 

Journal of the Chemical Society, Vol. VI, 2nd series, Outober, 
November anil December, 1868.—Tuz Cnemrcat Socterry. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Socicty, Vol. 
IX. No. XXV.—Tae Bousay Braxon, Rovat Astatie Socrery,. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. XXXL. Pars IV. 
—Tue Srarisrioat Socmry or Lonnon. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 
Vol. X. No. 77.—Tne Amzntoan Putiosopnicat Soomry. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. XV.—Tinm Surrmso- 
nan Ixsrrrerron. 

Ditto, Report 1866.—Drrro, prrto. 

Department of Agriculture, Report 1866.—Commisstonens or Aont- 
cuLTore or THe Untren Srares or Amerroa. 

Monthly Report, Department of Agricultare, 1866-67.—Drrro prrro, 

Usiren Srares Const Survey 1863-64,—Tue Gover. or rae Unrrep 
Srazes or Asrentos, 

Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural History, Vol. I. Part 
IL. N, 8.—Tae Boston Socrery or Narurat History, 

Annual Report of the Boston Society of Natural History, 1867-68, 
—Drrro prrzo, 
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Conditions and doings of the Boston Society of Natural History. 
May, 1867-68.—Drrro prrto. 

Annual Report of the Trustees of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, 1866.—Tus Museum or Comparative Zoonoey. 

The Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia, with an account of the 
Proceedings connected with its opening, June 20th, 1867.—Tur 
Govr. or rae Unirep States or Astentca. 

Rahasya Sandarba, Vol. V. No. 50.—Tue Eprroz. 

The Calcutta Journal of Medicine, Vol. IT. No. 1.—Tae Enrror. 

Schleicher’s Vergleichende Grammatik.—W. Sroxes, Ese. 

Grundziige der Griechischen Etymologie, von G. Curtius—W. 
Sroxes, Esq. 

Histoire Critique de Manichée et du Manicheisme Par M. De Bean- 
sobre, Tom I, I.—Tue Rev. J. Lona, 

Kriloff’s Fables illustrating Russian Social Life.—Tne Rey.J. Lona. 


Rapports dn Jury international de 1’ exposition universelle, 1867.— 
From tur Eneuisuman. 


Hafiz MS.—J, Avpatt, Ese. 

Report on the Statistics of the Prisons of the lower Provinces of the 
Bengal Presidency for 1861 to 1865; by F. J. Monat, Esg., M. D. 
—Tue Governuenr or Buenaar. 

British Burma Education Report, 1867-68 ; by P. Horden, Exy., 
B. A.—Dzirro prrro, 

Report on the Land Revenue Administration of the Lower Provinces 
for 1867-68.—Duirro prrvo. 

Report on the Government Charitable Dispensaries, Bengal (Proper) 
for the year 1867.—Drrvo pirro, 

Icones Plantaram Indie Orientalis, Parts I, IL; by Major H. 
Beddome.—Tnz Governaent or Inpra, Home Derarruenr. 


Purchase. 

Revue Archéologique, No. 1, 1869, 

Revue des Deux Mondes, 15th January, 1869. 

Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, No. 12, 1868. 

Tables des Comptes Rendus des seances de I’ Academie des sciences, 
Tome LXVI. 

Comptes Rendus, Nos. 15, 26, 1868. 

Ditto ditto, Nos. 1, 2, 1869. 
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The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. ITI. No. 14. 

The Annuaire des Denx Mondes, Vol. XTV. 

Thé Edinburgh Review, No. 268, Jannary, 1869. 

Abhandlungen fiir die Kande des. Morgenlanies, Vol. V. No. 2. 

The Qnarterly Journal of Science, No. 21, January, 1869. 

The Kamil of El-Mubarrad, Part V; by W. Wright. 

Exotic Butterflies, Part 69; by W. 0. Hewitson. 

The History of the reign of Shah-Anlum. 

The Ayn-i-Akbari MS. 

Jacnt’s Geographisches Worterbuch von F. Wiistenfeld. Dritter 
Band, Zweite Helite. 

Elements de la Grammaire Assyrienne. M. J. Ménant. 

Malisch Leesbock door H. N. van der Tank. 

Nalns Maha-Bharati Episodiam, F. Bopp. 

Chenef, Niimeh on Fastes de la Nation Kourde, F. B. Charmoy. 

Der Bundehesh, von T. Justo. 

Japanese Grammar; by J. J. Hoffmann. 

Vergleichende Grammatik, Erster Band, F. Bopp. 

Reisen in Indien und Hochasien, Erster Band, von H. Sehlagintweit. 

Geschichte der herrschenden Ideen des Islams, von A. Kremer, 

Elements de la langue Malaise, on Malaye ; par A. Tngault. 
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ror May, 1869. 
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Phe monthly meeting of the Society was held on Wedunesilay, the 
5th instant, at 9 o'clock p. at. 

T. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The receipt of the following presentations was announced— 

1, From Babu Uilayachdnda Datta, Civil Sargeon, Purulia, through 
Babu Rajendraléla Mitra, a Sanscrit manuscript in the Urid character, 
inscribed on palm leaves, containing— 

(a.) A copy of the Paryydya-ratnamdla, or a Vocabulary of Syno- 
nyms of all articles used in Hindu medicine, compiled by Madhava 
Kara. 

(L.) A treatise on Indian Materia Medica, entitled by the author 
Niryhantd rdja, alias Abhidhdéna-chuddmant, but commonly known by 
the name of Rdjdnirghanta, The author’s name is differently given 
at the end of the different chapters of the work, as Narahari, Nara- 
singha and Nyihari. The manuscript is incomplete, containing only 
the first seventeen chapters. 

2. From the Rev. Dr. F. Mason,—the Toungoo News, Vol. V. 
No. 1. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting, were balloted for, and elected ordinary members :— 

Lioutenant-Colonel D, J. F. Newal, R. A., Mean Meer. 

R. J. Leeds, Esq., C. S., Chunar, 

G. Nevill, Esy., 0. M. Z. 8. 

8. Kurz, Esq. 

W. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., C. 8. 

Rh. A. Gubboy, Esq. 
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The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the next meeting. 
J. Schroeder, Esq. 

Proposed by Dr. F. Stoliczka, seconded by Mr. Blochmann. 

J. Leupolt, Esq., 0. S., Gorackpur. 

Proposed by the President seconded by W. Oldham, Esq. 

T, W. Rawlin, Esq., B. C 8., Assistant Magistrate, Allahabad. 

Proposed by Lieutenant-Colonel A. 8, Allan, seconded by Mr. Bloch- 
mann, 

Babu Udayachinda Datta, Civil Surgeon, Purulia. 

Proposed by Baébu Réjendralila Mitra, seconded by Mr. Blochmann. 

W. O. Bonnerji, Esq., Bar.-at-law, Calcutta. 

Proposed by Maulavi Abdul-lateef Khan Bahadur, seconded by the 
Rev. J. Long. 

The following gentlemen have iutimated their desire to withdraw 
from the Society — 

Colonel P. 8. Lumsilen. 

T. Martin, Esq. 

Mr. H. Perkins’ election, in Angust last, was cancelled at that gentle- 
man’s own request. 

The Conncil reported that, on the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee, they have sanctioned the sale of Government Securities 
belonging to the Oriental Publication Fund to the amount of Rupees 
1500, to pay off Printer’s bills.— 

That they have adopted the following recommendations of the 
Philological Committee. 

1, The Philological Committee recommend that Mr. J. Beames be 
permitted to edit the poems of Qhand for the Bibliotheca Inilica ; 
that he be requested to embody the different readings of the Benares 
and Agra MSS. in the results of his collation of the two MSS., consulted 
by him in England, and that the Government of the N. W. Provinces be 
requested to sanction the lending to Mr. Beames of the Agra MS., 
now in the keeping of the Society ;—that when the copy of the 
Baidlah MS. is recived, it be put at his disposal for collation... 

2. The Committee also recommend that the following works be 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica:— 

a. Tandya or Panchaviiisa Bréhmana of the Sima Veda with com- 
mentaries, to be edited by Pandita Anandachandra Vedintavagis’a. 
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6. Lf&thyayana Sutra with commentaries, to be edited by the same, 

e. The smaller Upanishads with oe to be edited by 
Pandita Ramahmaya S’iromani. 

@d. Gobhila Sutra with commentaries, to be edited by Pandita 
Chandrakiénta Tarkélankéva. 

é. Vayu Parana, to be edited by Béabu Pratapachandra Ghosha. 

J. Agni Purina. 

And that MSS. of the commentaries of the Gopatha Brélimana of the 
Atharva Veda be solicited from the Madras College Library throngh 
the Director of Public Instruction, Madras, and that other measnres be 
taken to procure the MSS. of Vriddha Parasava Smriti and Vyavahira 
Tilaka. 

Babu Rajendralila Mitra writes on the subject, as follows :— 

“ Owing to the departure of Mr. Cowell from this country, the 
death of our late indefatigable editors, Panditas Rimandréyana Vidyé- 
ratna and Premachanda Vidydvagis‘a, and some other causes, the 
Sanskrit department of the Bibliotheca Indica has been, for the last 
three years, progressing very slowly, and the expense per annum, 
instead of coming up to half the amount of the annual grant of Rs, 
6000, has seldom exceeded Rs, 2,000. It is desirable therefore, that 
measures should be taken to give a fresh impetus to the department, 
by the employment of a body of new editors, and the commencement 
of a new series of works. This is the more necessary, as the recent 
Government grant of Rs. 3,000 per annum, renders it obligatory on 
us, to send such a number of works to press as will involve au expen- 
diture of at least five to six thousand Rupees a year. 

‘The works now in the press, with three exceptions,* are all 
near completion, and the excepted works, owing to their na- 
ture and the scant leisure of the editors, are not likely to be 
printed very rapidly, nor cost more than Rs, 1000 a year. Indeed, 
as a general rule, Sanskrit editors, whether European or Indian, have 
not, within the last ten years, brought out more than 2 to 8 fas- 
ciculi vi the Bibliotheca Indica a year, and as each fasciculus, at an aver- 
age, costs about Rs. 300, it will be necessary to send at least ten differ- 


* Taittiriya Sanhité, edited by Professor Mahes’uchandra Nyfyaratna, 
Mimansé ana, do. 
Kamandakiya commentary, edited by Pandita Jaganmohina Turkdlaukira. 
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ent works to the press to keep up our expenses to the amount stated 
above. Accordingly I beg to propose the following, in addition to 
those which are now in hand, for the consideration and approval of 
the Philological Committee, 

“The works to which our attention should be first directed, according 
to the Government letter, are the Vedas. Of these a Saiihita and 
@ Bréhimana each, of the Rig and the White Yajurs, have already beon 
published in Europe, and a Saihité anda Bréhmaya of the Black 
Yajurs are in a forward state in the Bibliotheca Indica; the Bralunana 
awaiting only an Jndex ior completion. ,Of the Sima, Mr. Stevenson 
has published « Saifihité, and of the Atharva, Drs, Roth and Whitney 
have likewise published a Safthité, but no Brihmana of either of 
those works has as yet been printed. I am of opinion, therefore, that 
the Committee should first take up the Bréhmanas of those Vedas. 

“ According to Siiyana Achdrya eight Bréhmanas of the Sima Veda 
are still current,® and of them the Zéndya, otherwise called the Pancha- 
viiisa Brdhmana is the largest and most valuable. It embraces the 
whole liturgy of the Sama Veda, and a great number of traiitions 
which cannot fail to be of interest to the oriental scholar and the Indian 
historian, MSS. of this work are easily accessible; the Society has 
two good ones in its possession, and there are fonr in the Library of the 
Sanskrit College of Calcutta, one of which is three hundred years 
old. The Benares College has one, aud I expect another from Pro- 
fessor Pickford of Madras. Three commentaries are likewise avail- 
able; and these, I believe, will suffice for a carefully collated stanlard 
edition of the text and comment. Pandita Anandachandra Vediuta- 
viyis i, the chief priest of the Brélmya Sabha, is willing to undertake 
the work at the same rate at which he has lately edited the Asvaliy- 
ana Sfitras for us, (viz., 1 Rupee per page), and I think him to be 
inlly qualified to do justice to it. 

“Ofthe Atharva Veda, the most important, and perhaps the only 
extant, Bralunana is the Gopathe. Professer Kulm of Berlin has 
lately urged Mr. Whitley Stokes to exert his influence in getting 
it printed, and Mr. W. Stokes has written to me, expressing his 
earnest wish that the Society should have the needful done, if possible, 


* Vide my Introductién to the Chhin Upanishad, and Max Mall 
Sanskrit Literature. es eee 
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* 
MSS. of the work, however, are very scarce. The Society has 
an only copy, and that a very imperfect one; and I have lately got 
another from Benares, but that also is incomplete. The work be- 
sides is very difficult to waderstand, and no editor in Calcutta, that 
I know of, cun do justice to it without the aid of a commentary. It 
would be necessary, therefore, should the Committee resolve upon 
printing it, not only to procure more MSS. of the text, but also 
codices of two or three commentaries. Mr. Burnell of the Madras 
Civil Service once wrote to me, that he had a copy of the commentary, 
bat as he is now in Europe, I cannot get the loan of it. here is 
one, however, in the library of the old Madras College, and this may 
be obtained throngh the Director of Public Instruction at Madras, 
or the Secretary to the Madras Government, 

“ As sequels to the Braéhimanas, the Upanishads come next in order. 
According to the most recent calenlations, there ave between 130 and 
140 of them still extant, of which MSS. between 70 or 80 only, are 
accessible in Calcutta. When Dari Shikoh prepared his Persian trans- 
lation, he could obtain only 60, and Dupetron, in the last centary, got 
no more, The Society has published only 12 ont of the number 
now available, and the remainder therefore may be sent to press to 
advantage. Professer Max Miller strongly recommended them ina 
letter published in the Journal for 1862; and as they are mostly 
very small, not more than 8 or 10 to 20 pages in extent, they are 
not likely to oceupy more than two fasciculi of the Biblotheea, nor 
cost at the outside more than 7 to8 handred rupees. Professor Rama- 
maya S‘iromani of the Calcutta Sanskrit College is willing to edit 
them at the usual rate. 

“ Next to the Vedas stand the Sutras, and of them I have to propose 
two, viz. the Ldthydyana and the Gobhila-yrihya Stitras of the Sama 
Veda. They are both founded on the Téndya Brihmana, and for 
antiquity and interest stand high in rank. MSS. of both are easily 
accessible, and they may be at once taken up. Pandita Chandrakénta 
Tarkélankéra of Mymensing has offered to edit the last, and I would 
suggest that his offer be accepted. He is a profound Sanskrit scholar, 
and will not fail to acquit himself creditably in the undertaking. 
The work will fill just one fasciculus, and cost about 250 Rs. 

“As the Ldthydyana Sutra is a sort of exegesis of the Tandya 
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Brébmana, Pandita Anandachandra will, perhaps, find it convenient 
to edit it along with the Tiindya. 

“ Mr. Griffith has lately suggested that the Society shoul carry on 
the continuation of the IMahdbhdshya from the place where Dr. Bual- 
lantyne dropped it, and Professors Bala S’astri and Rajarima S“astri 
have since expressed their willingness to undertake the work. 

As to the importance of the work as the great store-house of San- 
skrit philology, there can be no difference of opinion. Nor can there 
be a question as to the propriety of the Society undertaking it, for 
it is certain that no private enterprize will ever take up so volumi- 
nous and at tlic same time so unsaleable a work. But it will have to 
be decided whether it ought to be printed from the place where Dr, 
Ballantyne stopped, or begun from the commencement. Dr. Ballantyne 
printed about one-third of the work on 808 folia, and it would effect a 
saving of over 8000 Rs, if we follow him. But on the other hand, he 
adopted the old Indian puthi form, and we must, for the sake of unifor- 
mity, give up our handy 8vo., and agree to unwieldy oblong loose 
sheets which will no where be welcome. Dr. Ballantyno’s edition, 
besides, is out of priut, and new purchasers of our edition will be called 
upon to accept a book which they can never get completed. 

“The portion that remains to be printed will fill about 1600 octavo 
pages, and cost Rs. 5000. If we print from the beginning, the cost 
will be about Rs. 8000 payable in five or six years, 

MSS. of the work are very scarce, except at Benares, where there 
are several teachers of the Bhdshya.* 

_ “Of works on law, I would snggest the Vriddha-pardsara Smyiti 
and the Vyavahdra Tilaka of Bhavadeva. The former is an authori- 
tative text-book, and the latter a scarce and very learned compilation. 
Should we resolve upon printing them, measures should be taken 
to procure MSS. I know of only one MS. of the latter in Calcutta, 

“ Professor Max Miiller, some time ago, recommended the Vayu Pu- 
réna as the oldest and most interesting of the Purénas. Our Assistant 
Secretary, Babu Pratépachandra Ghosha, is willing to undertake it, and 
as MSS. of it may be had in abundance, I would suggest that it be at 


' # Since writing the above, [have learnt that the work has already been sont 
to press at Benares under the auspices of His Highness the haha of 


Vizianagaram. 


.. 
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“Again several works are known by one common name, such as 
Muktdvali, Ratndvali, &c,, and as the names of their authors are not 
often known, or not given in the MSS., they cannot but be mistaken. 
Synonyms too are in common use to indicate the same work ; thus 
the Venisathdra of Bhattanaréyana is in the North West often called 
Venisaivaranam, and the well known Chandi of Bengal is, in Kashmir, 
and in some parts of the North West, called Durgdpét or Durgd. In 
such cases, the initial line can be our only gnide. 

“ Should the Committee agree with me as to the importance of having 
the two additional columns above suggested, it would be necessary, 
for the sake of uniformity, to bring them to the notice of Government, 
in order that they may be sanctioned, and the Governments of Mailras, 
Bombay, &c. may be apprised of the same. 

“With regard to copyists, it would be more economical to employ 
section-writers at 4 Rs. the thousand slokas of 82,000 letters, than pay- 
ng them by the month. Recently I had occasion to employ a man at 
15 Rs. a month to transliterate a MS, from Uria into Nagari, and 
he took 2} months = Rs. 87-8 to finish the work. Wad I employed 
him at the usual rate of Rs.4 the thousand slokas, he could not have 
got more than 10 Rs. for the job, The quality of the work would 
have been in either case very much the same. Oi course there should 
be an exception in the case of the pandit who may be employed to 
amalgamate the several lists that will be received from time to time, 
and prepare copies for the press. Such works cannot be well done by 
section-writers and, therefore, a man on monthly wages should be en- 
gaged. He should devote his leisure hours to the copyiug of MSS.” 


The following communications were received— 

From Mr. A. 0. Carllyle, curator of the Riddell Museum at Agra, 
an account of the reading ofan inscription, different from that formerly 
recorded by the same author. 

A letter from the Government of India, Home a Deena for- 
warding a copy of the papers regarding the geological action on the 
coast of Kattiwar and the Runn of Catch. 

Indian Proverbial Philosophy by F. 8. Growse, Esq., M. A., Oxi. 


The Librarian reported the receipt of the following manuscripts pur- 
chased for the Society by Babu Rajendraldla Mitra during a late tour in 
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the North West. The collection includes 188 works, no less than 108 of 
which relate to or are portions of the Vedas. A great many of them are 
no doubt paddhatis or manuals for the performance of ceremonies, but 
they are therefore not the less useful, inasmuch as those ceremonies have 
now become obsolete, and a knowledge of there rituals is necessary for 
a correct understanding of the Vedas. Next to the Vedas the Smritis 
are the best represented in the collection, there being 21 MSS. on the 
subject. Then of the Vedanta there are 12 MSS. ; of the Nydya 7; 
of the Miméiis 8; of Grammar 5; of the Tantras 9; of Poetry 10; 
of Astronomy 4; and of the Purigas 8. Most of the MSS. are new 
to the Library, and the few that are duplicates are desirable on 
account of their age, accuracy or completeness. Several of these 
have been read by generations of Punditas, and bave had the benefit 
of their corrections. 
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The following papers were read— 

I. Notes onan Arian inscription, by E. C. Bayley. Tracings of the 
inscription were laid on the table. They were taken from a copper 
plate found by Capt. Stubbs, at Sue Vihar, near Bhawalmir and for- 
warded to Mr. Bayley. Application for the loan of the plate will be 
made in order that a fac-simile of it may be published in the Journa) 
together with Mr. Bayley’s reading. A most interesting point connect- 
ed with this inscription is that the names of the Macedonian months 
were in use in some parts of India. 

Il. Notes on Western China; by T. T. Coorza, Esq. 

If we include in Western China that part of Tibet, lying to the east 

of the Kinchar Kiang, and extending to the banks of the Tar-tow- 
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ho, then with the golden sands of the Yarlang and Kinchar rivers, 
the silver, tin and copper mines of Western Yunnan, and the mineral 
wealth of Szchuan, we speak probably of one of the richest countries 
in the world, while the prolific soil of these two provinces proclaim 
Western China to be the garden of Central Asia. 

The veil of mystery which has for so long surrounded this part 
of China (unlifted as yet save by the individual efforts of the good 
Ab’ Hiic), seems with the advance of European nations in their 
march of civilization about to be torn aside, to give light to the 
millions of Central Asia. When the fierce Mongol roaming in quest 
of plunder shall halt, commanded by the powerful voice of Western 
knowledge and science, when the superstitious teachings of the craf- 
ty Lama shall give place to the voice of God, as spoken to man 
thréugh the great Teacher Christ, then the fruits of the country 
shall give forth their increase, and the people be freed from the yoke 
of tyranny. 

As in speaking of “ countries” of the world, it is generally under- 
stood that we mean parts of the earth’s surface inhabited by distinct 
races or peoples, and draw the boundaries generally as near as possible 
round the space inkabited by each race or people, being guided in 
doing so by the distance to which their language and customs ex- 
tend. In defining the Western boundaries of the great province of 
Szchuan we must commence about Lat. 30° 20'N. and Long. 102° 5’ E. 
Travelling down the west bank of the Tar-tow-ho, and continuing al- 
most due south until we strike the Yangtzu, about 80 miles west of 
the Min river, all the country to the west of this, following the bend 
of the Kinchar Kiang to where it tarns north,—and crossing the Lantsan 
Kiang, Now-Kiang and Irrawadi rivers in a straight line to the 
borders of Assam, and north of this poisit to the borders of Tibet which 
commence about Lat. 27° 45’ N., and thence in a N. E. direction back 
to the Tar-tow-ho,—is inhabited by tribes tributary to China and Bur- 
mah. Amongst the former are :— 

The Lo-Los inhabit a strip of country to the west of the Tar-tow-ho, 
as far as the borders of Tibet ; and then to the south of that as far as the 
Yangtzu the country is occupied by a tribe of Tibetans, a name indis- 
criminately given by Chinese in the west to all the self-governing tribes 
beyond the borders; then from the boundary of Tibet, commencing at 
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Artenze, situated about Lat. 27° 50’ N. and Long. 96° 30’ E., and 
following the banks of the Lan-tsan-Kiang as far south as Lat, 26° 40’ 
N. are the following tribes : Mosos, Leisus, Mooquors, Yatzus, Chudzus 
and Trefans, Then between the same latitudes the country between the 
Lan-tsan-Kiang and Now-Kiang rivers is inhabited by the wild and 
powerful tribe of Ludzus who are the terror of all the tribes above 
enumerated. Beyond the Now-Kiang to the west as far as the borders 
of Assam, the tribes are mostly tributary to the kingdom of Burmah, 

’ Of the three great highways leading from the eastern seaboard to 
Western China, viz. from Canton to Yunnan, through the provinces of 
Kwang-tung and Kwangse: from Shanghai to Szchuan vid the 
Yangtzn, through the provinces of Kiang-tzn, Ngan-hoei and Hoopa ; 
and from Pekin to Chentu, the capital of Szchuan through the pro- 
vinces of Petcheli-chan-si and Chen-si, that of the Yangtzu, with the 
advantage of water-carriage, is certainly the most important, leading 
from the east. 

We all know how that by the magnificent steamers, at present run- 
ning between Shanghai and Hankow, a traveller is hurried away 
through the two great provinces Kiangtzu and Ngan-hoei, and in the 
space of three days landed in Hankow, having without a single effort 
beyond enjoying to his utmost the comfort and hospitality on board 
these splendid vessels, travelled some 600 miles ; but few know what 
it is to exchange these floating palaces for the native crafts used as a 
means of conveyance between Hankow and the upper waters of the 
Yangtzu. There may be said to be two distinct classes of convey- 
ances between Hankow and Szchuan—the one used exclusively for 
passengers and the other for cargo. Under the first class the 9Manda- 
rin Junk, a large unwieldy craft of nearly one hundred tons burthen, 
highly ornamented and gilded inside, and used almost exclusively by 
Mandarins travelling up and down the river with their families, may 
be said to take first rank as to comfort; and next to it, a boat about 
50 tons burthen called Passenger Junk ; and, lastly, the little boat 
generally a long canoe-shaped despatch craft, some 40 feet in length, 
covered, with bamboo mats, and propelled by two men in the bow and 
one in the stern. These boats, built of wood which grows in the 
district of Wa Chien are of such toughness as renders them almost in- 
destructible, and are by far the quickest means of conveyance, but at 
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the same time most inconvenient for creeping along the rocky banks 


of the river ; they are continually thumping on sunken rocks in such a. 


manner that at a very early period a voyage to Szchuan is calculated, 
to destroy the nerves of the most courageous, traveller. 
_ Amongst the cargo carrying craft, that known as the Szchuan Junk 
is conspicuous from its great size aud comfortable little cabin near the 
stern, in which the adventurous Szchuan merchant, during the three 
months’ voyage from Hankow to Chung Ching, spends his days, in-, 
haling the energy-destroying fumes of opium. The next most con- 
spicuous are the charcoal and straw boats which ave larger than the 
go-called Szchuan Junks, are loosely put together and loaded to a 
depth that would deter any one, but a careless indifferent Chinaman, 
from travelling in them ; these are sent down to Hankow with charcoal, 
fruit, and a peculiar kind of straw, used in the manufacture of spill 
paper, and on arrival are broken up and sold for fire-wood, the ex- 
pense of taking up so large a boat against the current amounting to. 
more than the price of a new one in Sachuan, — 
Having described the means of conveyance on this great artery: 
of commerce, I proceed to describe the road itself as far as Chentn, the. 
capital of Szchuan, Embarking at Hankow, the traveller suddenly. 
finds himself (after passing the city of Hanrang on the left bank) 
sseending the swift current of the Han, and after a day’s. tedious jour- 
ney up this river enters the chain of lakes through which he follows 
a westerly course for 8 or 10 days, as far as Sha-su on the left bank of 
the Yangtau; having, by taking the lake route, cut off the bend of the 
gteat river above Hankow. Embarking at. Sha-sa on board a river 
boat, he ascends the broad and swift current as far as _Ichang on the 
leit bank, passing which a few miles above he enters.the [chang gorge, 
the first of the celebrated Yangtzu gorges, and leaves behind the 


plains of Hoopch which here give place to hills, running generally 


N. E. and 8. W., increasing -in height and splendour, until they ats 
tain a climax in the snowy mountains of Tibet. Oontinuing up. this. 
gorge some 20 miles passing ever and anon deeply laden Szchuan Junks; 
rowed by boatmen, whose wild but cheerful song runs in a. hundred 
echods along the precipitous sides of the gorge, he comes to the first 
rapid, and having been safely towed up this, he may be said to. have 
undergone bis initiation in travelling the upper Yangtzu- Passing on 
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from this, a few days’ journey brings him ‘to Pah-ting, the last 
4own in Hoopeh, famous for its potatoes; and here for the first 
time he sees coal of an inferior quality, deficient in bitumen and very 
‘slaty. Passing on from this through the Lukan gorge ina few days 
he reaches Quifoo, the principal customs station in the province of 
Szchuan and meets perhaps his first annoyance in the insolence and 
extortion of the custom house satellites whom he is obliged to fee pret-. 
ty heavily before he can get away. This city, from its importance, as 
& customs station, and the monopoly of a large salt trade takes fore- 
most’ rank amongst the cities on the Yangtzu between Hankow and 
Chung Ching, and from the good coal procured in great quantities in 
its neighbourhood deserves the attention of Western nations as a Port 
of call for steamers, 

Having got rid of the customs officials here, the traveller continues 
on through the Mitan gorge and then beyond, for the first time, sees 
in the river banks a specimen of the beauty and fertility of the gar- 
den-like Szchuan. The banks where they slope down to the water 
are covered with rich crops of sugar and higher up in the ‘back 
ground snug little whitewashed cottage-like houses, nestled among the 
hills, throw round the country ¢ home-like air; and in early spring 
the country inland is white with the poppy flower. Amidst country 
like this, varied occasionally by the solemn grandeur of gorges, the 
traveller in about 40 days, after leaving Hankow, arrives at Chung 
Ohing, the great trade emporium of Western China. 

To all lovers of travel, the journey up the Yangtzu to Chung Ching 
affords a pleasant field for observation and excitement ; its dangerous 
rapids, whirls and eddies, and magnificent awe-inspiring gorges, lend 
to it that charm which enchants the enthusiastic traveller, and serves 
to enliven what would otherwise be a tedious voyage. And then 
to the geologist, the field for observation is. most extensive, especially 
along the gorges, where the perpendicular rocks, forming. their sides, 
show to perfection the geological formation of the country ; in many 
ofthe gorges will be seen a reddish grey sandstone with its exposed 
surface glazed, as though it had been polished with black lead. This 
sandstone attracted the special attention of Captain Blakiston, the 
first explorer of the Yangtzu, and he speaks of it as one of the great- 
est geological curiosities he met with during his expedition, and 
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I have certainly never in any part of the world seen the same feature 
in sandstone, while as far as I was able to observe, the stratification 
is very varied, consisting of Tufés, red and gray sandstones, gra- 
nite, limestone, shale and many others, the name of which, being 
uncommon, Iam ignorant of; red sandstone and a kind of loose flaky 
magnesian limestone appearing the most common ; the latter in ma- 
ny places, however, I hesitate to call limestone, though it is more like 
that formation than any other I know of. 

On arriving at Chung Ching, the traveller may know at once by the 
number of junks, bustling activity of the people and general well-to- 
do look of the city,—to say nothing of the never ending stream of coo- 
lies carrying merchandize,—that he has arrived at a great trading mart, 
Raw cotton from the lower Yangtzu is continually being discharged 
from the junks lying along the river, while foreign piece goods meet 
his eye at almost every turn, nearly every other shop displaying these 
goods for sale. Raw cotton and cotton piece-goods form the principal 
imports, but foreign glass and crockery-ware, judging from the num- 
ber of shops engaged inthe sale of these articles, appear to find a 
large market in Chung Ching, while sugar, hemp, tobacco, silk and 
native medicines (this last article in incredible quantities) are the 
principal exports. 

Chung Ching besides being the great Western mart of trade, is 
financially the city of greatest importance in the west of China. Here 
the pay of the Frontier army is regulated, as also the pay of the Go- 
vernment staff of Szchuan. The customs dues of the whole province 
find their way here, and so great is the fame of Chung Ching wealth 
in China, that the specie in common use there is at a great premium, 
and the merchants have their agents north, south, east and west through- 
out the empire. Such is the famous Chung Ching, the Liverpool of 
Chinese trade, and it is to be hoped that Western commerce and ener- 
gy will soon find their way to her, unfettered by the extortion and 
exclusive pride of worthless and ignorant mandarins. 

"Leaving Chung Ching and continuing up river, a journey of 7 days, 
brings the traveller to Swifoo (Souchowfoo), a large city, situated 
at the mouth of the Min river, of considerable importance as 
a tribute station to which many of the tribes, immediately to the 
west of the Min annually repair with tribute ; it is_also the last city 
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of consequence on the upper Yangtzu which ceases to be navigable 
about 160 miles above this point. Entering the Min at this city, and 
following its broad waters for 5 days, the famous city of Kiating is 
reached, the centre of the so-called vegetable wax and silk country. 
This city, famous throughout China, not so much for its great trade, 
(as it is really little more than a transit station), but as the resort of 
‘pilgrims to the great Omeeshau, the centre of Bhuddism in China, 
two days’ journey from Kiating to the west, the fame of its temples and 
the blessing givings of gods, draws thousands of pilgrims from all 
parts of the empire, Tibet and even Burma. The Chinese say that 
this large peaked mountain ever shows on its sides the four seasons 
of the year: spring, summer, autumn and winter, and this is not impro- 
bable, as the mountain is clearly visible at Kiating and appears to be of 
enormous heighth. 

From this city the river branches off to the east and north-west, that 
to the west taking the name of Tar-tow-ho, and that to the cast King- 
Kiang, following which for 5 days Chentu, the great capital, situated 
in the fertile plains of Szchuan, is reached. This city containing on a 
rough estimate about 800,000 inhabitants is the Paris of China, the 
numbers of civil and military Manderins located here, are astonishing, 
and give to the place quite an aristocratic air ; it, however, has little 
trade, save in articles of luxury, such as embroidered silks, (from 
the district of Kiateng), musk from Tibet, jade from Yunnén and a 
local supply of foreign articles from Chung Ching. At this capital, 
the route from Pekin joins the grand route from Szchuan to Lassa, 
the jurisdiction of the viceroy extending to Bathang and nominally to 
the Tibetan capital, Lassa. 

Ihave described Chung Ching, the great central trade mart of 
Western China, and the route from this to the capital of Szchuan 
which runs through the richest part of the province, and in doing so, 
I should have mentioned that at Ludzow, a large city some 5 days’ 
journey above Chung Ching, there is an enormous trade in Salt and 
Lead, the former finding a market at Chung Ching principally, and 
the latter at Kiateng; the cities of Wootung Ohow-che-wachin and 
Kiateng on the Min and Kung-yar-chen, on the Tar-tow-ho, about 50 
miles above the latter city forming the outlets by which the silk, wax, 
tobacco and sagar of this rich part of the province fiud their way to 
Chung Ching. 
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: Previons to the Mahomedan war which broke out in Yunnén some 
14 years since, an enormous trade was carried on between Barmah and 
Taili, the present Mahomedan capital of that province. Starting from 
Bhamé on the Irrawadi river, hundreds of caravans consisting of 
thonsands of mules laden with raw cotton and cotton piece-goods 
annually found their way to Taili, but until within the last 3 years 


that trade has been entirely destroyed ; since then, however, a fair trade: 


has sprung up, receiving but a slight check in the beginning of the 
year 1868, owing to a civil war which broke out amongst the wild 
tribes on the borders inhabiting the hill country which forms the 
boundary between Yunnén and Burmah. This route in influencing 
the trade of Western China will soon become a serious rival to the 
trade at present existing between the eastern sea-ports and Szchuan, 
and can only be successfully combated by the opening of Chung Ching 
as a port to which steamers may ran; but, in the event of steamers 
plying to Chung Ching, Burmah can never hope to influence the 
trade of Szchuan. Considering the great wealth of Szchuan, it is but 


natural to suppose that the appearance of the country and people, © 


would indicate in some measure its prosperity, bnt beyond the luxuri- 
ant crops always to be seen throughout the year, such is far from 
being the case ; even in the most thriving districts of Chung-ching, and 
Chentu, every city shows dilapidated and ruined walls. Their public 
buildings, such as temples, theatres, massive gateways and yamuns, 
originally built in magnificent architectural style and ornamented in 
& manner indicating the most lavish expenditure, all show decay and 
neglect; even the costly and massive stone archways, built over high- 
roads by virtuous widows as a memorial of their departed husbands’ 
goodness, are in decay and suffering from neglect, as though they, 
like every other thing of beanty in Ohina, were works of another 
people. Asa rule, the inhabitants appear little better off in a worldly 
point of view, than those of other provinces, aud like the people of 
the Eastern lands, they are but a sad reflection of an utterly cor- 
rapt government. Bribery and falschood have usurped the seat of 
truth.and justice among them, a perfection of subtlety is the highest 
a ‘amioi their education and reason, a monstrous self-pride and selfish- 
yess: have long since destroyed that sympathetic feeling which. binds 
> man-to his fellow, and strengthens a people against the eet 
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tyrannical government. The frightful extortion and absolute power 
of the mandarins, and their satellites, have broken their spirit so com- 
pletely, that they have become utterly indifferent to the fate of their 
country. And lastly the curse of opium and religious superstition has 
brought them to a condition, the contemplation of which is traly 
lamentable. So conspicuons is the general aspect of ruin throughout 
the province, that I felt it at all times sad to realize the fact, that I was 
travelling amongst a people, the works of whose forefathers only stand 
to mark the decay of their progeny, and the gradual decline of the great 
Chinese Empire. Qhina of to-day is but the remnant of a past age. 
The cause of internal decay hangs heavy over her; she is but the 
expiring embers of a once bright and beautiful fire. Shall the spark 
of truth and knowledge that is required to rekindle her into bright- 
ness come from the West ? Let the great nations that at present 
busy themselves so much about her welfare, consider this ques- 
tion, for of a truth—the saving of China from herself—is no easy 
matter to be accomplished ! 


The cultivation of opium in China has of late become such aserions 
question in connection with the demand.for the Indian drug, that a 
few remarks on this subject may not be considered out of place here. 

Hi in his work on China makes little or no reference to the culti- 
vation of opium, and a Reverend Father who resided in Szchuan for 
thirty years assured me, that when he first visited that province, and for 
many years after, the growth of opium was unknown, and until of late 
years, Szchuan has depended on Yunudn and India for its supply. The 
Mahomedan war cut off supplics from Yunnan, which opinm is more 
highly esteemed than either the foreign drug, or that produced in 
Szchusn, and when this supply failed about twelve years since, it - 
caused a greater demand for the foreign drag, and consequently an in- 
creased price, which soon had the effect of increasing the cultivation 
of the drug in Szchuan, until at this moment it forms with sugar, 
rice and tobacco, the principal cultivation of the province, 

The present extensive cultivation of the drug in Szchuan, and the 
revival of cultivation in Yunndn during the last four or five years, 
may probably account for the sudden decrease in demand for the 


Indian drug in Western China. 
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His Excellency, the Nepélese ambassador brought with him to 
Chentu several hundred boxes of Indian opium, which he was unable 
to dispose of, save a few boxes bought by Chung Ching merchants for 
shipment to Hankow, and I believe that I was rightly informed that 
the people dislike the Indian drag on account of its great strength. 
Chinese Mandarins, coming from Lassa, invariably bring opium with 
them into Ohina, purchasing it of the Nepélese merchants coming 
from Khatmandoo, and disposing of it to Chung Ching merchants 
who, I presume, find a market for it east of Szchuan. 


Joining at Chentu, the great highway to Tibet, and travelling 
west three days through the plain of Szchuan, Yarchu city is reached ; 
the soil of the plain is most prolific, yielding annually two crops of sugar 
and rice. Beyond Yarchu for two or three days, the road leads through 
a beautiful hilly country, very rich in iron and copper, while from 
this point crossing the Yanguin range of mountains to the Tar-tow- 
ho, the country gradually becomes a wild and sterile chaos of large 
peaked mountains, yielding to the inhabitants of this wretched coun- 
try scanty crops of potatoes and Indian corn, upon which they 
principally subsist. Crossing the Tar-tow-ho at Ludinchow by means 
of a chain suspension bridge, 840 yards span, built about 80 years 
since, three days travelling in a north west direction along frightful pre- 
cipices, brings the traveller to Tontseanloo, the border town of Tibet.— 
Here, as for the past three days, he finds himself amongst a different 
people, while the climate has changed to excessive cold, the surroun- 
ding hills being covered with snow for eight months during the year. 

Up to this point, chairs are used as a means of conveyance, but 
before the traveller can prosecute his journey into Tibet, he must 
purchase toules, tents, watch-dogs, and a ten days’ supply of food for 
himself and cattle. Thus eqnipped, he leaves Tontseanloo and in 
two days crosses the Jeddo range of mountains; but how different 
to the peaked masses of limestone in the neighbourhood of Tar-tow-ho 
are these mountains! For the first day the country is nothing but huge 
granite boulders as far as the eye can reach, but next day, on arriving 
at- the summit of the range, every thing is changed before him, there 
is & sea of high grassy ranges. without.a vestige of a tree,—large herds 
of yaks and sheep dot the sides of the mountains in black and. white 
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patches,—the wild, still grandeur of such a scene is an ample reward 
for the heavy and toilsome ascent. Continuing on through these 
ranges occasionally descending into valleys covered with yellow and 
white pine forests, in eight days the Tibetan town of Lithang is reached, 
situated on a very high plateau, so high that the traveller finds breath- 
ing very difficult, and after resting a day to recruit his larder with butter 
and flour, he is glad to leave Lithang with its gilded monasteries, con- 
taining about 3500 Lémas; and for the next ten days he travels through 
afearful country of snowy mountains, the lower ranges of a bare limestone- 
like formation, the higher peaks covered with perpetual snow, tower- 
ing into the heavens to an enormous height. During these fatigning 
ten days, he crosses the Sambar and Taso snowy mountains and at 
the western foot of the latter, ina beautiful fertile valley, reaches 
Bathang, a Tibetan town, like Lithang famous for its Lama monas- 
teries. : 

Bathang is the last town of importance in the eastern king- 
dom of Tibet which is nominally subject to China; there is a Chinese 
mandarin here who, in concert with the Lamas, guards the borders 
most zealously against the intrusions of outsiders. Thus far from 
Chentu the Szchuan Capital, we have travelled the grand highway 
leading from China to Lassa the capital of Tibet, and it is by this 
route, that some three or four million pounds of tea are annually sent to 
Lassa from the district of Yarchu. The tea of a very coarse description 
is carried on pack saddles by yaks and mules to Lassa, a journey 
occupying about four months. 

From Bathang there is another route which leads to Assam, un- 
travelled as yet by Enropeans.— 
- Before the Mahomedan war cast its gloom over the fertile province of 
¥Vunnin, and while the hundreds of trading caravans annually travelled 
between Bham6 on the Irrawadi and Talifoo, the present Mahomedan ca- 
pital of that province, they created a trade, the fame whereof has lived till 
this day, and the revival of which should form, if not the first, at least 
the second most important question occupying the commercial mind. of 
Bngland to-day. This question has already received so much attention, 
that Ineed not observe that, while it will confer immense benefit on the 
British possessions in Burma, if re-opened, it cannot be of immediate 
importance to our Inilian possessions, and deep in this conviction I have 
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_ been engaged for the last year in seeking a route by which India and 
Assam could communicate more directly with China, That such a 
route does exist, I have ascertained, namely, from Bathang to Zy-yu, 
a Tibetan town at the foot of the Himalayas on the east, thence cross- 
ing the mountains to Sudya on the Brahwmaputra, a distance alto- 
gether of 180 miles, or thereabouts.” This route leaving Bathang leads 
south-west crossing the Kinchar Kiang, Lantsan-kiaug and Now- 
Kiang rivers, to the Tibetan monastery of Bonga, thence north-west 
to the Tibetan village of Song-nga, Kui-dzong in the south Pomi 
country, and thence west a few days to Zy-yu. (The Pomi country 
alluded to is part of a province of Tibet, subject to the government 
of Lassa, the northern half being only religionsly dependent én the 
Grand Lima). The road is travelled by mules carrying cargo, and 
occupies sone twenty days between Zy-yu and Bathang, but at this 
moment from the warlike nature of the Mishmi tribes, and the fear 
entertained by the Lamas and people of Tibet for foreigners, it pre- 
sents many difficulties to peaceful intercourse, while the severe climate 
will probably confiue communication to eight months during the year, 
Of this, however, I am not certain, nor am I certain that this route has 
not been travelled by the Catholic Missionaries in earlier years. 

LT have spoken of the river Yang-tzu as the great trade artery of 
China, and will conclude these notes with a few remarks on its great 
annual rise and fall. 

The original cause of the summer floods which annually deluge the 
plain of Hoopeh, Nganhwei and Kiang-tzu, forming the valley of the 
- Lower Yang-izu, takes rank amongst the first scientific problems yet to 
be solved by western energy and learning. 

That the snows and rains of the country drained by the Yar-loong- 
kiaug and Kin-char-kiang, influence the rise of the Yang-tzu, is without 
doubt, but that they are the sole cause of the floods, appears doubtful. 

While travelling from Wei-si in Yunndu towards Chung-ching through 
Bathang, Tatseanloo and the Tar-tow-ho country, I everywhere en- 
countered floods and signs of floods, the like of which, so the people told 
me, had not been known for twenty years. Part of the town of Artenze 
on the northern border of Yunnén had been washed away, and many 
parts of the road which I had travelled in May and June had become 
channels for terrific mouutain torrents, and to the east of Tatseanlood 
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we passed the sites of numerous villages that had been washed away 
entirely ; yet on striking the Yang-tzu at Swifoo in October, I was 
astonished to find the river had been three feet below its last year’s 
level, though it was higher for the time of the year than last year. 
The rains which caused such unusual destruction in the country I have 
alluded to, commenced in June, and subsided towards the end of 
July, or beginning of August, so that the waters in the plains, which 
i her were higher for the time of year, than has been known 
for a long time, coulcrcarcely have been influenced by the rains of the 
mountains, which had subsiadby_ the middle of Angust, and thas I 
am led to infer that the cause of tie floods in the plains is purely 
local ; perhaps the Tung-ting Lake and ta.Han River are the great 
feeders of the lower Yang-tzu. £ 
{ this paper. 
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? gged to propose that the special thanks of the meeting 
. Cooper for his very interesting account of his travels, 


r. Cooper, if he had obtained any information regarding the sources of 


>the Irrawadi. Dr. A. put this question because he had made special 
inquiries during his stay at Bhamé regarding the upper course of 


that river, and had been informed that the largest branch rans in a 
north-easterly direction. Capt. Wilcox saw, from the Patkoi range, 
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what he believed to be the Trrawadi, and described it as an insignificant 
stream. Dr. A’. sinformant, however, described the eastern branch as 
a large river, running between high banks, and the western as a 
smaller one. Dr. A. wasinclined to believe that what Wilcox saw was 
merely this branch, and not the main stream which most probably 
rises far to the north of Capt. Wileox’s position. : 
While at Momein Dr. A. also made particular enquiries regarding 


the size of the Salween, the course of which was indicated bythalofty 


Saychan range of hills, about 15 to 20 secre *Mfomein. The in- 
formation was to the effect that the -vrvér was a very small stream, 


The Camboja, however, was fivscribed as 0 broad and deep river 
between high @nd_precipjtous banks, and the Pekin highway is said 
to cut it by a chain susp. 2. bridge. The Salveen thus not stretch- 
ing so far to the north, a ‘asually represented on our maps, it is 
possible that the large strea. \hheard of by Mr. Cooper, may have 
been the eastern branches ot fe Irrawadi. Mr. Cooper's opinion on 
this subject, Dr. A. thought, we be very valuable. 

Col. Th.’s proposition was favo. responded to by the meeting. 

Mr. Cameron made a few obs ‘gtions regarding the people of 
Eastern Assam; he believed that * velling in those districts is 
most dangerous, especially in the count, of the Mishmi tribes. 

Mr. Cooper said that he had no di rvation, or reliable in- 
formation, as to the upper course and the sotgs of the Irrawadi, but 
he himself was of opinion, that its sources lie muc, Yurther to north, than 
they are usually indicated on our maps. On a small route map, which 
he (Mr. Cooper) had lately prepared, he marked the course of the 
Irrawadi much above the latitude of the Patkoi range towards the 
North, coming from Eastern Tibet. 

Mr. Cooper thanked the meeting for the kind reception and encour- 
agement which he had received, and said that he is realy and pre- 
pared to meet any difficulties, and undergo any hardships to do 
justice to the task, which he had undertaken. ,; 

Col. Thuillier considered the discovery of the sources of the Irrawadi 
and Bréhmaputra as one of the greatest geographical. probleins of 
the present time, but thought that Mr. Cooper's object was not exactly 
the discovery of the sources of rivers, but simply the opening of a 
direct route from India to Western China, He (Col. Th.) also stated 
for the information of the meeting that the pandits, trained by'the 
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Trigonometrical Survey are at the present engaged in those parts of 
Tibet, and he doubted not that they will bring us ultimately a great 
deal of the information required on those geographical problems. 

Dr. Anderson said that he had put the question as one of general 
interest, to elicit information on the subject; he himself held no 
opinion one way or another regarding the supposed relation of the 
Tsampé and the Braéhmaputra. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Phear referred to the symmetry and the parallel 
structure of the mountain-ranges in their north-sonthern extensions, 
as exhibited on the map, and asked what the average height of these 
mountains in those districts of Western China was. He thouglit, that 
considering the great elevation of the country from which the Irrawadi 
comes, the river must either pass through a very deep gorge, or be a 
succession of great falls. 

Mr. Cooper thought the elevation of the mountains, through which 
the Irrawadi flows, to he about 7,000 feet. 

Dr. Anderson observed that the average height of the hill-ranges 
south of Bhamé was 5,000 feet, although some of the peaks were as 
much as 7,000 feet. 

The President, in closing the discussion in which the Hon'ble 
Mr, Phear, Dr. Andérson, Mr. Cooper, and several other gentle- 
men took part, observed that the proposition brought forward by 
Col. Thuillier had been already so well responded to by the meeting, 
that it would be unnecessary to put it in any more formal way from 
the chair. He (the Pres.) repeated the thanks and the good wishes of 
the Society, and joined in the general expression of hope that Mr. 
Cooper’s explorations might be followed by that success which his 
untiring zeal, courage and perseverance in prosecuting Tis object fully 
entitled him to expect, Considering the problem which Mr. Cooper had 
placed before him,—the opening of a direct communication between 
India and China and Central Asia,—the President thought that the 
shortest route should be examined before any other were selected. 


I0L.—Contribution towards the knowledge of Indian Arachnoidea ; 
by Dr. F. SrouwzKa, (Abstract). 
The author observed that few branches of Zoology had received in 
India so little attention as the study ofthe Arachnoidea. They un- 
fortunately belonged to one of those classes of animals against which 
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people seem to have a natural horror of feeling, when they come in 
contact with them, No doubt the dark places which some inhabit and 
the dangerous bite of others, have brought down this contempt upon the 
whole class. And still there are few animals more important and use- 
falin the economy of nature, where an adequate balance between 


all classes of beings must exist, than’the Arachnids. They only live . 


upon insects, and destroy a very large number of some, which do much 
damage and harm to other animal and vegetable life. Indeed, when 
we look upon their occasionally fantastic forms, there is not much more 
variety that imagination could invent, than we meet among the 
Arochnoides ; and as regards variations of shade, tasteful distribu- 
tion and brilliancy of colours, they do not remain much behind the 
beanties of nature, the birds and butterflies. 

It was at first the intention of the author of this paper only to 
collect materials for a monograph of the Indian Scorrronrpx, because 
they are better known to most people than the spiders which, being 
generally harmless, are as a rule passed by unnoticed. The materials 
for such a monograph, which ought to give a sufficiently perfect 
account of the group, are, however, only gradually forthcoming, but 
with the aid of friends, it is to be hoped that the work can soon be 
brought to a conclusion. 

Meanwhile, a large number of other Arachnoidea has been collected, 
and among them some are very interesting forms, new to sciencé; out 
of these the author had made aselection of species, representing some 
‘of the principal divisions, or tribes, of the class, The species are de- 
soribed with all the necessary details, and of all of them the required 
illustrations will be given. The object of this arrangement is princi- 
pally to direct attention to the variety of forms, and to aid those 
who may feel inducement to take an interest in the study of 
Arachnoidea. It hardly needs to be repeated that few other branches 
of Indian Zoology offer such a large number of interesting novelties 
to one who wishes to assist in the study and revelation of the animal 
forms surrounding us, 

The species described in the present paper are Gagrella signata and 
atrata; Galeodes orientalis; Telyphonus Assamensis ; Thomisus pugilis, 
Th. elongatus, Th. Peelianus; Gastracantha Canningensis; Meta gra- 
cilis; Zetragnatha iridescens; Nephila angustata; Epeira (Argycpes) 


- 
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stellata, Ep. (Arg.) mammillaris; Ep. Brahminica, Ep. hirsutula; 
Dolomedes longimanus; Hersilia Caleuttensis; Sphasus viridanus, 
Sph. similaris ; and Scytodes propingua. 

The reading of Capt. Fryer’s “ Contribution to Pelagic Mollusca” and 
Dr. Meredith's “‘ Topographical features of Assam,” was postponed. 
The President announced the new elections and the meeting separated. 


Limnary. 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 

last meeting held in April, 1869. 
Presentations. 
e*%e (Names of donors in capitals.) 

Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, January, 1869.—Tur Geoana- 
prrcaL Socrety or Paris. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-landen Vekenkunde van Nederlandisch Indie 
Tyeede deel, 2nd en 8rd stuk; Derde Deel, Ist en 2nd stuk.—Tae 
Soorery. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. XVI. No. 108.—Tau 
Royat Soorery or Lonpoy. 

Proceedings of the Geographical Society Vol. XIU. No, 1.—The 
Royar Gzoorarntoat Soorery or Loxpon. 

Rahasya Sandarbha, Vol. V. No. 51.—Tue Eprroz. 

Das Achtzehnte Kapitel des Wendidad; by Dr. M. Haug. —Tuae 
AvTHOR. 

Maleisch Leesbock, door H, N. Van der Tunk.—Tue aurmor. 

Discours Prononce al’ Ouverture du Cours de Oochinchinois; par 
Abel des Michels. —Tiz avrior. 

Report on the Administration of Mysore 1867-68.—Tz Govern- 


MENT OF BaeNGAL. ; 
Ditto on the Administration of the North Western Provinces for 


1867-68.—The same. 
Annual Report on the Administration of the Province of British 


Burma for 1867-68.—The same. 
Annual Report on the Operations of the Post Office of India for 


1867-68.—The same. 
Report on the Administration of the Hyderabad assigned district 


for 1867-63.—The same. 
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Annual Report on the Administration of the Madras Presidency of 
1867-68.—The same, 

Report on the Administration of the Panjab and its Dependencies 
for 1867-68.—Tho same. 

Report on the Administration of Coorg, for the 1867-68.—Tho 
same, 

Selections from the Records of Government North Western Pro. 
vinees 2nd Series Vols. I. No. 3, 4.—Te Government Noron Wesr- 
gry Paovinors, 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Paleontologia Indica, 
Vol. V. 7—10.—Tae Goverxment op Invua, Home Derarruenr, 

Panjab Plants, comprising Botanical and Vernacular names, and 
uses of the most of the trees, shrubs and herbs of economical value, 
growing within the Province.—Pupzro Works Derarruenr, Ponsan, 

Purchase. 

The Vishnu Parana Vol. IV. ; by H. H. Wilson, 

Caleutta Review for April, 1869. 

Comptes Rendus Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, and 6, 1869, 

Fournal des Savants, December, 1868 and January, 1869, 

The Ibis Vol. V. No. 17. 

Revue Linguistique, Tom. 2Qud Fas, ITT, 

Revue Archéologique No. 2, 1869. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, from to 1st February 15th February, 1869, 

Exchange. 
The Atheneum for December, 1868, and January, 1869, 


PROCEEDINGS 


Or THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
ror Jung, 186. 


<p 


The Monthly Mecting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 
2nil instant at 9 o'clock pr. M. 

T. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced— 

1. From Mr. A. M. Cameron—A copy of a lecture on Persian 
Poetry and Romantic Poets of Persia. 

2. From the Government of India, in the Foreign Department— 
A copy of a Journey to Kashgar, in 1858, by Capt. Valikhanof, 
translated by Mr. R. Michell. 

8. From Mr. H. von Schlagintweit-Sakiinlinski—New data 
regarding the death of A. von Schlagintweit, (Extract from the reports 
of the mathematical and physical class of the Bavarian Academy of 
Science, Miinchen, 1869). 

Mr. H. von Schlagintweit states that, from information which 
he received last autumn from a Musalman servant, named Ab- 
dullah of Umritsur, he had been able to ascertain much more 
accurately the date of the death of his unfortunate brother, than it 
had been possible to do from previous dates. Abdullah writes that 
Mr. Adolph v. Schlagintweit’s camp was attacked by Vali Khan in 
front of the city of Kashgar, and that the traveller fell in the struggle. 
Abdallah was thrown in prison, and the next day he observed the 
new moon of the Muharram. He farther states that the day on which 
he was imprisoned was a Chahdér-shambih, or a Wednesday. From 
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these and some other circumstances Mr. H. von Schlagintweit con- 
cludes that his brother Adolph fell in the morning hours of the 26th 
Angust, 1857. 

4. From M. Gantopher, Esq., two copper coins of Antoninus 
Pius and Galba, taken out of a small lake in the vicinity of Tournay, 
in the south of Belgium, and presented to Mr. Cantopher by the 
Gurator of the Archeological Museum of the Jesuit’s College in that 
city. 

On the motion of the President, the thanks of the Society were 
yoted to Mr. Cantopher. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last . 
meeting were balloted for, and elected ordinary members,— 

J. Schroeder, Esq. 

J. Leupolt, Esq., 0. 8. 

F. W. Rawlin, Esq., B. ©. 8. 

Babu Udayachanda Datta, Purilia. 

W. OC. Bonnerji, Esq. ; 

The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the next 
meeting. 

Lieut. J. C. Ross, R. E., proposed by Mr. A. Cadell, 0. 8., seconded 
by Mr. W. Irwine. 

A. V. Nursing Rao, Esq., Vizagapatam, proposed by Mr. Bloch- 
mann, seconded by Dr. Stoliczka. 

CG. J. Lyall, Esq., Balandshahar, proposed by Mr. Blochmann, 
seconded by Dr. Stoliczka. 

Robert Gordon, Esq., 0. E., Henzadag, Burma, proposed by Dr. J. 
Anderson, seconded by Mr. H. Blochmann. 

8. Pell, Esq., proposed by Dr. Stoliczka, seconded by G. Nevill, Esq. 

A. M. Markham, Esq., 0. 8., proposed by Capt. A. D. Vanrenen, 
seconded by Col. Gastrell. 

J. Coates, Esq., M.D., proposed by H. B. Medlicott, Esq., seconded 
by Dr. T. Oldham. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 
from the Society : Capt. W. J. W. Muir, A. E. Russell, Esq., C. 8. 
[The President communicated the following letters, addressed from 
the Secretary to the Government of the Punjab to the Superintendent 
of the Geological Survey of India. 
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Copy of a letter from Offy. Deputy Commissioner, Bunnoo, to Off. Com- 
missioner and Superintendent, Derajat Division, No. 185, dated 
28th March, 1868. 

In reply to his No. 75, dated Sth instant, forwarding for report, 
copy of No. 1289, dated 3rd instant, from Secretary to Financial 
Commissioner, Punjab, has the honor to report as follows : 

2. The earthquake which occurred here during the night of 
November 10th last caused the moisture, which generally lies at 
a depth of about 2 fect beneath the surface, to rise to about 6 inches 
from the surface. ‘This phenomenon was gencral throughont all the 
light sandy tracts of Murwut. In consequence of it numbers of 
villagers who, on account of the drought, had for the time deserted 
their villages, returned, and, with those who had remained, at once 
commenced ploughing and sowing for Rubbee. 

3. Undersigned was in Murwat himself shortly after, and bim- 
self tested the truth of the reports which had spread throughout the 
district. The sandy surface of the soil exhibited its usual dry 
parched appearance, but on scraping the surface a little, the moisture 
was at once rendered apparent. The rise in the level of the moisture 
can only be attributed to the earthquake, as the day before it took 
place the moisture lay at its usual depth below the surface, and on 
the morning after the earthquake it had everywhere risen from 1 
foot to 18 inches above its usual level. 

Note by R. E. Egerton, Esquire, Financial Commissioner, Panjab. 

The report regarding the effects of the emthquake in Bannoo on 
moistening the soil, which appeared in the newspaper lately quoted 
from Bombay Gazette, I think, seomed to me a repetition of the 
reports which were prevalent there in November to the same effect, 
and which came up again from Bombay after 8 months, as if the 
news was fresh. 

When I was in Bunnoo in November, there was a rumour that the 
soil of Murwut had been rendered moist by the earthquake which 
had recently occurred, and that the people had been able to sow 
their spring crops though no rain had fallen. I asked about this 
from the people at Lukkee in Murwut, and they said that no such 
effect had been really produced by an earthquake, but that people 
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had sown their spring crops, though there had been no rain, because 
the time for sowing was nearly past, and they were afraid of losing 
their crop if they did not sow. On hearing this, which seemed to 
me a rational explanation, I did not make any further enquiry. Mr. 
Thorburn mentioned that the report had been prevalent, but did not 
say how it arose. There was an earthquake certainly, and the spring 
crops in Murwat were largely sown thongh no rain fell. It was 
not difficult to invent the fact of unusual moisture having been 
developed by the earthquake. 

Had there been any very general or perceptible moisture of the 
ground really developed by the earthquake, I am sure, I should have 
heard of it in my journey through the Bunnoo district. 

It is just possible that there may have been another earthquake 
attended by such a phenomenon recently, but as I have heard quite 
lately from Colonel Graham, Mr. Thorburn, and Mr. Priestly, who 
none of them mention it, and as the report on the weather and the 
crops up to 21st February have not noticed it, I think that the earth- 
quake of November must be that alluded to. 


The following communications were read— 


I. A contribution to our knowledge of Pelagic Mollusca; by Capt. 
G. E, Frye, Madras Staff Corps,—communicated by Dr, Sroxtozea 
(Abstract). 

The paper contains a summary of observations made during two 
“voyages from England to India vid the Cape of Good Hope. Capt. 
Fryer first gives a general account of the organisation of Preropods, 
then comments on their habits and mode of life, and on the ge0- 
graphical distribution. A table shewing this distribution is added, and 
also a map on which the localities are marked, with the number of 
species captured at each of them. In the present communica- 
tion Capt. Fryer treats only of the Thecosomata which are fur- 
nished with an external thongh very thin shell. The anthor found 
28 species in the Atlantic Ocean, 23 in the Indian, 11 in the Southern, 
and 11 in the Bay of Bengal. A few species appear to be peculiar to 
each of these oceans. The map shews that comparatively the largest 
number of specimens was obtained south and south-east of Ceylon. 
The species Hyalea tridentata (var, Forskalii), H. teniobranchia and 
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HZ. affinis, which by some authors were considered to be identical, 
are believed by the author to be distinct, and figures of the shells and 
animals are given. In conclusion Capt. Fryer appends directions for 
collecting these interesting animals during sea voyages. 

Mr. Baxter bore testimony to the very great accuracy and cara 
evinced by Capt. Fryer, in his paper, particularly as to the times of 
the appearance and disappearance of this very interesting class of 
Molluscs. He took the opportunity of dissenting from the placing 
HH. teniobranchia as a distinct species, believing it would prove to be a 
variety of H. tridentata ; the absence of specimens was a great bar to 
@ correct conclusion, -H. mucronata, although described by Quoy and 
Gaimard, was entirely ignored by Rang and Souleyet. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Capt. Fryer for his 
interesting contribution. 


IL.—Notes on the topographical features of Assam, and their indica- 
tions ; by J. Menepiru, M. D. (Abstract). 

Dr. Meredith proposes to explain the formation of the valley of 
Assam by the well-known theoretic geological hypothesis of the con- 
traction of the earth’s surface, this being, Dr, M. says, the chief cause 
of depressions and elevations. Dr. M. thinks that there are indications 
of glacial action at Bishnath-Dolpore and at Tezpore, similar to those 
which Prof. Agassiz has recorded as occurring in Brazil. Dr. M. 
gives then an elementary explanation of certain ravines and swampy. 
places, called Hoolahs and Peetanies by the natives of Assam. He 
also says that a good deal of the unevenness and disturbances of the 
ground are due to seismic action. 

During the reading of the paper, Dr. Stolicaka observed, regarding 
Prof. Agassiz’ explanation of the formation of the Amazon valley by 
glacial action, that a short time ago he had received information from 
Mr. W. Gabb to the effect, that marine shells had been found in those 
clayey beds which were supposed by Prof. Agassiz to be the result of 
glacial action. This occurrence of marine fossils clearly shews, that at 
least some portion of these deposits is of marine origin. 

Mr. H. B. Medlicott stated that the rocks at Tezpore which Dr. 
Meredith most likely supposes to be moraines, are rocks in situ, aud 
that he (Mr. Medlicott) has not observed on them any glacial action 
about Tezpore, nor in any other parts of Assam. 
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TI. —The District of Litdiiydnah, by T. W. H. Toxsonz, Esg., C. 8.,~ 
communicated by Mr. Broonmany, (Abstract). 


This paper on the District of Liidhiyanah is divided into two parts— 
1, on the Natural features; and 2, on the History of the District, 
The former part is chiefly botanical, The latter touches on the 
history of Machiwérah, Tihdrah, and the town of Lidhiyaénah which 
before and during the times of the Moghuls, belonged to the Sirkdr of 
Sarhind, or Sakrind, The sketch of the history of the district is con- 
tinued to the present age. 

Mr. Tolbort’s paper is full of original information regarding the 
superstitions and the guru worship of the people ; their reverence for 
the famous Shaikh ’Abdul Qadir of Gilén (a Persian province near 
the Caspian Sea), and for Sakki Sarwar. The numerous biographies 
of Indian saints which we possess, say nothing of the latter; for the 
history of the former, the Asiatic Society of Bengal possesses several 
biographies in MS. 

The author also gives a list of words and phrases illustrative of the 
Liidhiyénah dialect, and closes with a description of the ruins of 
Sarhind and Péyil. 

(The paper is in type, and will form the concluding portion of No, 
2 of the Philological Part of the Journal, which will be issued next 
week,) 

Mr. Tolbort has also presented to the Society three Bactrian copper 
coins ; twenty-two copper coins, chiefly of the reign of ’Aléuddin i 
Khiljf; a Chahérgoshah Jaldlak, or square rupee of Akbar, struck in 
990; and @ most excellent silver coin of ’Alénddin i Khilji, struck in 
A. H. 710, or A. D. 1810. The latter has been described by Marsden 
(p- 530) ; but his reading seems somewhat doubtful. The part of the 
margin of Mr. Tolbort’s specimen containing the name of the mint 
is almost entirely cut away; but it shews traces of the word ida 
hazrat, aud was therefore struck at Dihl{, For Marsden’s 4.25) ya 
hdzihil-gazziyyatu, I read &abJ) 33a hazihil fizzatu, or aah) sig 
hdzihil-fizziyyatu, which means this silver coin, - The word gazziyyah 
has no sense, My reading is confirmed by the fact that only silver 
coins of Aléaddin contain this phrase, Marsden’s plates shew that 
‘Alauddin’s gold coins bear, with the exception of these two words, 
the same inscription as the silver coins. sea tal 
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Other silver coins of ’Aléuddin are, according to Marsden “from a 
mint of an unascertained city, the name of which seems to commence 
with the character _»«, following the term 354,” This may be 
oitye fol Baldah i Sarhind. 


IV.—Note on the fall of a Meteorite at Jullunder, in April A. D. 
1621, according to the Igbdindmahi Jahdngirt; by H. Buocn- 
MANN, Esq. 3 
“ At this time (Rab? uldkhir 1030, or March—April 1621) a dread- 

ful explosion was heard in a village near Jullunder (Jilandhar). The 

explosion proceeded from the east, and was so tremendous, that the 
inhabitants of the place were in the greatest anxiety for their lives, 

While the noise was going on, a lightuing-like lustre shot along the 

heaven, and descended to the earth, when it disappeared. It took 

some time before the inhabitants recovered from their fright, and 
regained their composure. They sent a courier to Muhammad Sa’id, 
the Collector of Jullunder, and informed him of the event. The Col- 
lector at once mounted a horse, and came to the spot. He found 
that the ground to about ten to twelve yards square looked as if 
burned, and the soil was still quite hot. Muhammad Sa’id then 
ordered to dig up the burnt ground. The deeper they dug, the 
hotter and crisper the earth became, till they alighted on a hot lamp of 
iron, which was so hot, that it seemed to have come that very moment 
out of the oven. When it got cooler, the Collector took it home, put it 
into a bag, sealed it up, and sent it to Court. His Majesty [Jahangir] 
called Ustéd Détid, who was well known in those days for the 
excellent sword-blades which he made, and gave him the order to 
make the lump into a sword, a dagger andaknife. The armourer then 
reported that the iron would not stand under the~hammer, but cramb- 
led to pieces ; but he could mix it with pure and faultless iron. This 
His Majesty ordered him to do. He then took three parts of meteoric 
iron (dhan i barg, lightning-iron) to one part of common iron, mixed 
them together, and made of it two swords, one dagger, and one 
knife, which he laid before His Majesty. After being mixed with the 
other iron, the meteoric iron exhibited the same grain as is observed 
in Yamani and Southern [Indian] swords. You could bend the 
swords, and not a trace of the bending would remain. When the 
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cutting power of these swords was compared with that of other 
swords, they stood at the very head of all swords.” 

The Tusuk ¢ Jahdngtri (p. 829)—from which this account, as 
everything else, was copied by the author of the Iqbélnfémah—states 
that the burned ground measured 10 to 12 gaz, not cubits, and that 
the weight of the meteorite was 160 tolahs. The two swords received 
the name of Shamsher i gaéti (cutting sword), and Shamsher i barg- 
sirishé, (lightning-natared sword.) 

Regarding the time of the fall, the Tuauk + Jahéngtré says that 
it took place on the 80th Furwardin (Akbar’s Era) in the morning. 
The Iqbdindmak and the Twzuk state that the 1st Farwardin cor- 
responded to Monday the 27th Rabi’ ulékhir 1030, A. H. 

Now the first Muharram (New Year's Day) 1030 fell, according to 
Prinsep’s Tables, on Thursday the 16th November, 1620 ; and as the 
27th Rabi’ ulékhir is the 116th day of the year, it would correspond 
to Sunday the 11th March, 1621. But the Tazuk clearly states that 
the 27th Rabi’ ulakhir was a Monday—which difference srises from 
the fact that Muhammadans reckon the day from sunset to sunset, 
but not, as we do, from midnight to midnight. 

Hence the 1st Farwardin (day-time) corresponds to Monday the 
12th March, 1621; and the 80th Farwardin, the day when the 
meteorite fell, would be Friday, 10th April, 1621, old style. 

The weight of the meteorite is mentioned to have been 160 dolahs, 
Akbar’s tolah = 12 Méshahs (1 Méshah = 15-5 grains troy (Useful 
Tables, p. 111)}, = 186 grains. Our tolah weighs 180 grains, 
Hence the meteorite would have weighed nearly 5°271 tbs. troy. 


The President said that in the Catalogue of Meteorites and Fireballs, 
by R. P. Greg, Esq , given in the reports of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science for 1860 (Oxford meeting) this fall is 
noticed under “ 1620, April 17, Jalindher, Lahore, 7 Ibs. (?) weight: 
stated to be an Tron fall; 1621? fell with great light and: noise,” 

. Notwithstanding the discrepancy in date this is obviously the same fall, 
It is particularly interesting as one of the very few falls of Iron which 
have been actually observed, and perhaps the only authentic fall of a 
meteoric iron in India. From the fact stated that the mass when worked 
by the blacksmith ‘ crambled to pieces under the hammer ;’ it is pro- 
bable that there was some admixture of stony matter with the iron. 
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The President also said he had received from Colonel Haughton, 
Commissioner of Cooch Behar, a notice of a brilliant meteor, which it 
was desirable to record. ; 

Colonel Haughton says, (under date May Ist.) _ “ We had a mag- 
nificent meteor last night (April 30th.) It must, when vertical, I 
think, have crossed between the tail of the Bear, and a bright star 
nearest to it. Its apparent size was abont half moon's semi-diameter ; 
course, at a guess, from the W.N. W. to E. 8. E., colour less brilliant, 
and more greenish than the moon. Time about 7 p. Mm. 

The most notable fact about it was, that during the last portion of 
its course, there was a ragged edge of flame—like the corona during 
the eclipse, I should think—from the side opposite to its course.” 


ee of the Khetree Meteorite, with an account of its fall ; 
by D. Watvm, Esq., (Abstract). 


The Meteoric stone of which I have made the analysis was sent 
to me a considerable time ago by Mr. W. Stotesbury, of the Topogra- 
phical Survey, Other urgent occupations have prevented me from 
completing it until now. Mr. Stotesbury gives an interesting account 
of the fall, though he is somewhat uncertain of the date: he says, 
February 1867, not far from Khetree in Shekawattee, Rajputana, and 
he himself heard the explosion accompanying the fall, though he did 
not see the stones come to the earth. The stone, submitted to me, 
was similar in appearance to many of the samples in the Indian and 
Geological Survey’s Museum, a grey mass studded with small metallic 
globules, partly of a light bluish grey colour, partly of a darker groy, 
and with a nearly black crust. 

he following is an abstract of the analysis— 


Nickel iron containing Cobalt and Chromium, .........+seser0es 16-98 
Troilite (Sulphide of iron) with a little Schreibersite (Phos- 

phide of irom), sssccescerecersnceeesrecsecseseneeresaenceraneanaeans 544 
Earthy matter soluble in as chiefly Silicate of Magnesia 

and Tron, .sesssseeres fredosasocsee « - seacikatsuayncdBWNNVhOnpRRneKe « 3469 
Chrome Iron, ....:.eccceseeecserseeee « cosesveseeecen seeesenene even 53 
Silicates insoluble in acids, chiefly Silicate = Magnesia, ...... 42:36 
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An attempt was made to separate the light-coloured part from the 
dark grey, and a portion of the light-coloured thus obtained free from 
dark,—also a portion of the dark-coloured but mixed with some of 
the light-coloured. The light-coloured part had the highest specific 
gravity, and contained most metallic iron. It also contained all, or 
almost all, the cobalt along with nickel, while the dark part contained 
only, or almost only, nickel, The insoluble part of the dark-colonred 
portion contained about two-thirds of the chrome iron, the light- 
coloured about one-third. In other respects they were nearly alike, 
both containing about the same proportion of Sulphur and other con- 
stituents. . Particulars will be given in the Journal. 


VI.—On the Ancient Copper Miners of Singhbhiim ; 
by V. Bau, Eso. B. A., Geological Survey of India. 

The existence of Copper ores aud ancient copper mines in the 
district of Singhbham was first prominently brought to notice by Colonel 
Hanghton, who published an account of the mineral resources of 
Singhbhim in the Journal of this Society for the year 1854, The result 
of this communication was, that some Calcutta merchants deputed Dr, 
Emil Stébr to examine the ground, and a Company was formed in 
1857 to work the ore. It is no part of the design of the present 
paper to discuss, or further allude to, the brief and unfortunate history 
of this Company, or of that which, raised on its ruins, met with a 
similar fate, 


the portion of country in which the copper-ores occur, Commencing 
to examine the copper-bearing rocks at the foot of the Chota-Nagpore 
platean and proceeding thence eastwards, I found that at nearly 
every point where.traces of ore occurred there are ancient excaya- 
tions. These increasing in size, and being found in every conceivable 
situation, at the tops of hills, in valleys, in the thickest - jungles, 
and even in the middle of cultivation where the rocks are obscured 
by superficial deposits. .. My curiosity. was. aronsed as to who the 
ancient miners could have been, who have. left such imperishable 
evidence of.their skill. : nos 

Before Proceeding to detail the enquiries which I set on foot, and 
the conclusions arrived at, it will be necessary to allude to what, so far 
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as Ihave been able to ascertain, are the only published opinions on 
the subject. 

Colonel Haughton states ‘‘ There was no local tradition as to when, 
or by whom the diggings had been worked, and it was a matter of 
doubt whether they were really made for copper.” 

Dr. Stéhr, since his return to Europe, has published two papers, one 
in Ziirich* and the other in the Jahrbuch for 1854, In the former 
he suggests a connection between these relics of ancient civilization, 
and the rock temples of Orissa and the ruins of the town of Dulmi; 
he also repeats the only tradition known to the natives. This, as it 
was also told to me, I shall again refer to. In the latter paper, he 
conjectures that the mines are of the 11th century, when the kingdom 
of Orissa flourished. 

In Singhbhim proper, the replies to my queries were of a negative 
kind. No one could make the least suggestion as to who the miners 
were ; and with regard to the age of the mines, the answers were, that 
they had not been worked during the past three, four or five generations, 

From the local Réjahs, called respectively the Koer of Seraikela and 
the Thakér of Khorsawa, though they seemed willing to communicate 
all that they knew, I received similar replies. 

In Dhalbhiim the Purdhdn of Landi having been asked his opinion 
as to the ancient workers, replied that he did not know, but added 
“ The Seraks formerly possessed the country.” This belief of the Seraks 
having once occupied the country is recorded by both Major Tickell 
and Col. Dalton, as I shall have to allude to again further on. 

Having thus had the name of the Seraks suggested, I was enabled to 
give a definite form to my queries. The result being that not only 
were several tanks pointed ont as the work of Seraks, but, as I pro- 
ceeded further eastwards, the mines were all attributed to the same 
ancient people. 

East of the Kapergaddee ghét, on the Midnapore and Ohaibene 
road, there is the site of an old town called Ruam. From the 
ghétwal of Ichinda, and independently from the zemindar of Pairaguri, 
I heard the only tradition known in connection with this place. It is, 
that a Réjah named Ruam who lived there possessed two tongues 
¥ bad mecca der Naturforschenden Gesellschafft in Ziirich, Vol 

+p . ~ 
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(do jib). This isthe story which Dr. Stéhr also heard, and to him 
must be accorded whatever credit is due to priority of publication. Dr. 
Stéhy's interpretation is, that he must have spoken two languages, and 
was therefore a foreigner. Col. Dalton to whom I communicated the 
story, has very kindly given its explanation as follows: “The legend 
“of the two tongues shews that the potentate, to which it alludes, must 
“have been a Nag, or one of the Serpent race; there can, I think, be 
“little doubt that by the serpent race, the Kols are really meant, and 
“as the great bullc of the population of Dhalbhim are Bhumiz, ergo 
“Kols, it is-not unusual to find the legend of two-tongued Réjahs 
“ among them,”. : 

» Hence this place has probably been inhabited by Kol Réjahs since the 
time of the Seraks; but whether the copper was worked by-the 
former, the latter, or by both, the remains at present to be seen do not 
decide. They consist of a ridge or moat of clay which it is said 
enclosed the gurh, but which now encloses and is itself enclosed by a 
jungle of remarkably fine trees with dense undergrowth. lose by 
are three old Serak tanks, and a great accumulation of copper-slag 


point, trends to 8. W. and S., old Workings and slag heaps can. be 
traced for many miles further; the last being about 8 miles north: 
of Kamerdra, on the Midnapore and Bombay road. 

All along this line wherever the people were sufficiently intelligent 
to reply to the enquiries, the mines Were invariably attributed to the 
Seraks.. At. Ghatsillah, where the Dhalbhiim Réjah (a minor) lives, 
T received the same information. Here I also heard of some remains 
at Karra-Mounda, six miles east of Kumerara. These I afterwards 


. The most plausible: conjecture was, that this place was.a depét in 
which the radely smelted copper, brought from the hills, was. refined 
and prepared for market. Several tanks in this neighbourhood are said 
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to have been the work of Seraks. Here for the first time did I hear 
mention made of any definiteage. Several respectable villagers assigned 
to the furnaces a minimum age of 700 years, but admitted that they 
might be much older. 

In the jungle east of the inne of Khursi, I was pointed outa 
ridge of clay which was said to be the bund of an ancient tank, 
with which assertion I was obliged to be satisfied, as the thickness 
of the jungle prevented more than a few feet of it being seen at a 
time; close by there were two or three slabs of cut laterite without 
ornament of any kind, these are attributed to the Seraks and are 
regarded with a certain amount of awe, but no reverence. 

At Panrasoli there is a tank with a chatah in the centre; this 
I did not visit. At Bend there is what looks like the capital of a 
pillar with cogged ornamentation, this is also of laterite and is said to 
have been brought irom Panrasoli and to belong to the Serak period. 

It is due to the ancient miners to give them credit for considerable 
mining skill; and the slags furnish conclusive evidence of their 
proficiency as practical metallurgists. 

They seem to have -searched the country with wonderful care ; even 
at remote points in Manbhim, the only ones at which copper has 
been found, there are ancient excavations. 

In a paper on Arabia Petrea, recently published, it is suggested 
that the ancient copper mines therein described, were in all probability 
worked with stone implements; such a supposition cannot for a 
moment be entertained in reference to the excavations of Singh- 
bhim as they at present stand; but whether the very earliest outcrop 
excavations may not have been effected with instraments of stone, 
it is impossible to decide. 

Although it is evident that these ancients worked the ore with 
profit, it does not by any means follow that it would pay an English 
Company to work them now. Not only could the ancients work eco- 
nomically, whereas every European administration involves a primary 
heavy expenditure, but in those early times, long before the metals 
arrived at their present relative values, copper may have been regarded 
as a precious metal. 

These remarks are made in anticipation of any question which 
may be asked on the subject, but it is apart from the scope of this 
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communication to discuss the prospects of success which mining might 
Rave at the present day. 

In this country where there are no reliable records, even such 

evidence as has been given in support of the Seraks having been 
the ancient copper miners is not usually obtainable. In Singhbhim 
there are in operation at the present day extensive potstone mines, 
‘and gold-washing is carried on by certain of the lower races. The 
unknown discoverers of these productions must be relegated to that 
-class of mythical individuals who, in all countries, have pointed out the 
‘specific virtues of many drags, and the particular properties of many 
natural productions. 
' “All the published ethnological papers having reference to Singh- 
‘phim or the adjoining districts refer to the prevalence of a belief 
amongst the Hos and Bhumiz that their country was formerly in 
“possession of the Seraks. 

Major Tickell says ‘‘Singhbhtim passed into the hands of the Sura- 
waks, a race of Bengali Brahmins (?) now almost extinct but then 
numerous and opulent, whose original country is said to have been 
Sikrbhim and Pachete * * * the oppressions-of the Surawaks ended 
in their total expulsion from the Kolehan.” 

Col, Dalton has described several Jain temples and Buddhist emblems 
in subsequently Hinduized temples which are found in Manbhém. 
He considers it “ probable that these shrines mark the course taken ° 
‘in-his travels by the great saint Vira.” It may be that Vira did not 

visit Singhbhéim, hence the absence of temples. Or, on the other 
hand the Yatis, or clerical Jains, may not have extended beyond the 
ranges of hills which bound Manbhém on the south, the more adven- 
turous Seraks, or lay Jains, having alone penetrated the jungles where 
they were rewarded with the discovery of copper, upon the working 
of which they must have spent all their time and energy, as with the 
exception of the tanks above mentioned, the mines furnish the sole 
evidence of their occupation of that part of the country. It is scarcely 
conceivable that the Hos, when they drove out the Seraks, could have 
utterly destroyed all trace of buildings. Col. Dalton* estimates that 
the Jains were driven out by the Hos more than 2,000 years ago. 

Without the least desire to stretch or force an analogy, one cannot 

* JA. 8, B, Vol. XXXV. Part Il p.164 8 
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but be struck by the fact that the history of the earliest Aryan colonies 
in several other countries is connected with mines and _mining, or 
to quote the words of the author of the Annals of Rural Bengal. “A 
distant colony of the same race (Aryans) excavated silver ore in pre- 
historic Spain; and the earliest glimpses we get at our own England, 
disclose an Aryan settlement, fishing in its willow canoes and working 
in the mines of Cornwall.”* 

Within the last few weeks a papert by Mr. Banerman, on Arabia 
Petrea, has reached India; in it some ancient copper mines and fur- 
naces are described, many of the remarks upon which, might, without 
the least modification be equally aptly applied to those of Singhbhiim. 
Mr. Bauerman writes—* There are no inscriptions or any other guide 
to the probable date of these workings; but itis evident from the 
extraordinarily poor character of the ore, that they must belong to a 
very early period, when metals were of nearly uniform value, owing to 
the production being confined to a few localities. Judging by the 
present conditions of mining economy, it may be fairly said that no 
such deposit could possibly be worked now, unlesi the value of cop- 
per was to be raised to several times that of gold * * * so perfectly 
has nearly every visible spot of ore been removed, that we were for 
some time in doubt as to whether the outer hollow was really an old 
mine and not a natural cavern.” 

The above notes have been put together as a contribution to the 
little known history of one of the Aryan races. It is hoped that the 
subject may have some interest for those who are at present en- 
gaged in researches regarding the early history of this country ; it will 
be for them to decide what value is to be attached to the opinions put 
forward in this paper. 

The reading of the two next papers :— 

VII. Observations on the Temples of Razdan in the Lar Pergunna, 
Cashmir, by Lieut.-Col. D. J. F. Newaut, R. A. 

VIII. India as described by Dionysius, the geographer, in his voy- 
age round the world in Vers. 1107—1165, by A. L. Cray, Esq., 0. 8., 
was postponed. 

After the announcement of the newly elected members, the meeting 
—— 


* Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 
+ Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Pa XXYV. Part I. p. 17. 
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Liprary. 
Tax following additions were made to the Library since the last 
Meeting : 
Presentations. 


*,* Names of Donors in Capitals. 


Traité Elémentaire des Fonctions Elliptiques, par Dr. O. J. Broch, 
2nd Fase, ~ Tue Avrsor. 

Ueber den Oharakter der Pehlewi-sprache, mit besonderer Riicksicht 
auf die Inschriften; im Auszuge mitgetheilt, von Dr, M. Haug.—Tam 
AvrHor. 

Mémoires pour servir & la connaissance des Crinoides vivants, par 
M. Sars.—Tue Avrsor. F 

Our Valleys in the North-west Himalayas, by A. M. Cameron.— 
Tas AvrHor. 

Ramiyanam Vol. I, Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5; edited by Hemachandra 
Bhattacharya —Tue Eprror. 

Bulletin de la Socitté de Géographie, Février, 1869.—T an Groana- 
PHIGAL Soorery or Pants. 

The Anthropological Review, No. 25.—Tas ANnTURoPoLoGIoaL 
Soczery. 

The Journal of the Chemical Society, January, February and March, 
1869.—T ae Socmry. 

_ Journal Asiatique, No. 46.—Tus Astaric Society or Panis. 
.. Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
N.8., Vol. L, Part 11. —Tue Soomry. 

Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Band. V., No. 2.— 
Tue Soomrr. 

Zeitschrift det Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, Band 
XXIL, Heit, 1V.—Tae Socrery. 

Nyt Magazin for Naturvidenskaberne, Bind XV.—Tue Soorery. 

Forhandlinger-i- Videnskabs—Selskabet, Ohristiania, 1867.—Tue , 
Onrisrranra Untversrry. ; 

' Tre Akademiske Taler pas Universitetests Aarsfeft den 2den Setim- 


ler, af M. F. Monrad.—Te Same. ee : 
Notice Statistique sur le Royaume de Norvége.—Tue Sams. : se 
: 
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Les Péches de la Norwége, par H. Baars.—Taz Same. 

Norges Officielle Statistik Udgiven i Aarct, 1862, No.2. 0; Aaret, 
1866, No. 8 0; Aaret, 1867, No.1 D, No. 118, No. 30; Aaret, 
No. 1 0, D, F, No. 2 F, No. 8 0.—Tuz Same. 

Norsk Meteorologisk Aarbog for 1867.—Tue Sante. 

Meteorologiske Ingttagelser-i-det Sydlige Norge, 1863-64,65-66.— 
Tne Same. 

Meteorologiske Iagttagelser pan fur Telegraf-stationer ved Norges 
Keyst reducerede og sammenustillede of J. J. Astrand.—Tux Samn. 

Metcorologiske Iagttagelser paa Christiania Observatorium, 1866-67. 
-—Tne Same. 

Histoire Naturelle des Crustacés d’cau Douce de Norvége, par G. O. 
Sars, lre Liv.—Tne Sanu. 

British Burmah, Revenue Reports for 1867-68.—Tux Government 
_ or Benoa. a, 

Selections fromthe Records of the Government of India, Home 
Department, Nos. 67, 69, and 70.—Tus Same. 

Report of the Popular Education in the Panjab and its Dependencies, 
for 1867-68,—Tue Sams. 

Report on the Administration of the License Tax for 1867-68.— 
Tux Same. . 

Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. IL, Part I.—Tur 
Same, 

Palwontologia Indica, Ser. V., No. 6 and 7.—Tue Same. 

Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. IL, Part I—Tun 
Surenmrenpent, Grovocicat Sunver op Inpra. 

A Lectare on Persian Poetry and on Romantic Poets of Persia, by 
A, O. Cameron.—Tie Aurion. 


Purchase, 

Traité de I’ E’ducation des Vers a soie au Japon, traduit du Japonais, 
par L. de Rosny. 
. Commentar iiber das Avesta von F. Spiegel, 2 ter Band. 

Grammaire de la Langue Zende. 

Ibn-el-Athiri, Vol. ITT. 

Simpson’s India Ancient and Modem, Part ITT. 

“Tyansactions of the Zoological Society, Vol. VI., part 4. 
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Comptes Rendus Nos. 7 and 8, 

The Numismatic Chronicle, 1868, Part IV. 

Revue de Zoologie 1869, No. 1. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, Mars Ist, 1869. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, March 1869, 


Exchange, 
The Atheneum for Febraary 1869, 
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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THs 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
vor Juty, 1869. 


~e- 


The monthly General Meeting was held on Wednesday the 7th 
Instant at 9 o'clock rp. m. 

T. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced— 

1. From H. A. Caggard, Esq., remnants of a human skeleton 
found while excavating for a drain in Kyd Street.—The completely 
ossified fragments of the skull shew a great thickness, the other parts 
of the extremities do, are normal. 

2. From Baba Gopinféth Sen—Facsimile of the indications of the 
Anemometer, as noted during the storm of the 16th May, 1869. 

8. From Dr. 0, Macnamara, a copy of a Manual of the diseases 
ofthe eye. ~ 

4. From Babu Bholanfth Chandra, a copy of the Travels of a 
Hinda to various parts of Bengal and Upper India, Vols. L and IL. 

Upon the proposition of the President, a vote of thanks was passed 
to the donors. 


The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were bulloted for, and elected ordinary members— i 

Lieut. J. C. Ross, R. E. ine >> 
A. V. Nursing Rao, Haq. my Pea G 
C. J. Lyall, Esq., OC. 8. 
Robert Gordon, Exq., C. E. 
8. Pell, Esq. 
A. M, Markham, Esq., C. 8. 


Ties oe 9. Coates, Esq., M. D. 
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The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the next 
mecting— 

W. Selbach, Esq., proposed by Dr. Stoliezka, seconded by Mr. H. 
Blochmann. 

Prince Jahén Qadr Mirzé Muhammad Wéhid ’Alf Bahadur, nephew 
of His Majesty the King of Oudh, proposed by Maulvi ’Abdullatif 
Khén Bahddur, seconded by Mr. H. Blochmann. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 
' from the Society : 

A. Mackenzie, Esq. 
oo 2) B. B. Harris, Esq. 
G. W. Cline, Esq., M. D. 
Dr. BE. Bonavia. 
Rev. J. Barton. 
Bébn Bholandth Chandra. 

Several of these gentlemen intimated some time ago their desire of 
withdrawal, but according to the present rules of the Society their 
wishes could not have been earlier notified. 


The following papers were read :— 


I,—Notes on the Temples of Razdan tn the Lar Pergunnah, Cashmir ; 
by Lrnvr.-Cot, D, J. F. Newaun, ( Abstract.) 


_. This paper is a continuation of an. article by the same author on 
~ Pilgrimages in Cashmir, which was printed in the Journal of the 
_. Society for. 1866. 

Ze Gol: Newall desribes i in it the ruins of several temples in the Lar 
ae Valley in Osshmir. A peculiar interest attaches to them, because 
they have not been deseribed by General Cunningham. _ 

The paper itself is accompanied by three sketches drawn by Col. Newal 
himself. These sketches are now in the hands of the artist, and will be 
given in Part I. No. 3 of our Journal together with the paper itself. 
IL—ZJndia as described by Dionysius the Geographer in his Voyage 

round the world, verses 1107 to 1165; by A. L. Cray, Esg., 0. S.— 

communicated by Cot. J. C. Havanton, (Abstract). 


Mr. Clay has given in this paper the contents of a passage in Di 
sins Periegetes of Constantinople, which treats of India. - i 
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geographer lived at the end of the fourth century; his work-ia but _ 
rarely consulted, because his descriptions do not materially add to our 
knowledge-of ancient India: Mr. Olay says— BS eta 
~The lovely land of the Indi with the description of which Diony-. 
sinus closes his ‘ Voyage round the World,” as being the most eastern ~ 
of inhabited countries, includes only so much of the India of our geo- 
graphy as lies between the rivers Indus and Ganges: but the existence 
of an unexplored land to the east of the latter river was doubtless 
understood by him, since he, in the commencement of his poem repre- 
sents the world as encircled by an Ocean ;—he also mentions a “ Golden’ 
island” lying in the Eastern Ocean, from which the first rising of the 
gun may be observed—this island, by the way, is reached by the tra- 
veller “ in a well-found ship” from Thule, across the Scythian or Arctic 
Bea. 
India, says Dionysius, is a country shaped like a rhombus, having 
the Cancasus for its northern boundary and the Erythrean sea on the. 
south, in which direction it is terminated by the lofty sea-washed 
promontory of Kolias,* called Aornis,t opposite to which lies the 
island of Taprobane,} of fabulous extent, inferior in size only to tho 
jcland of the Britons; where the elephant of the Hast roams indigen- 
ous, and whose surrounding waters are peopled with gigantic monsters, 
with dreadful bristling backs, and carvernous jaws, down which the 
poet says he would like to see all his enemies sailing. 

The Caucasus which Dionysius makes the northern boundary of 
India, is a continuation of the long range of Taurus by which, he bas 
before told us, Asia is intersected from Pamphylia eastwards. Other 
geographers call the portions of it east of the Indus Imans§ and 
Emodes; the latter being 4o the extreme east and terminated by the 
Ocean, at which point the god Bacchus is said to have set up two | 
pillars, to mark the boundaries of the world and to commemorate. his 


- 


v 


* A promontory of Greece was also called by this name, which some think 
to be a name of Venus. } 

+ The Aornis or Avernng, of the historians of Alexander's campsign (Cartias 
and Arrinn) is upon the Indus. Strabo places it by the vory source of that river. 


Greek is Aornos (&opros). Eo.) 
; Dee chlenons says this island was subsequently known as Simondas, a 
3 Simandua, and later Salm, whenco Ceylon, though some think it to be 
~B 


tra. Lb was discovered by the flevt of Aloxander under Nearchus, 
Mé. Thanus is not mentioned by Dionysius. 
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trinmphs over the Indi. In the valleys of the wind-swept Cancasna, 
says the poet, rises the mighty Indus and flows south into the Ery- 
threan sea; separating the fertile land of India from the barren coun- 
try of the Arian tribes of Oritw, Aribes, and linen-wearing Arachotes, 
who dwell at the foot of the monntain range of Paropamisns (a third 
division of the so-called range of Cancasus or Tanras,) and from the 
Gedvosi, who live on the coast of the Erythraan sea. By the mouths 
of the river is formed the Delta of Patalene.* 
Dionysiust then relates how this remarkable country is inhabited 
“by a variety of distinct tribes in varions stages of prosperity, and begins 
his list with the Dardances} whom he places on the left bank of the 
Tndus, their eastern limit being the river Hy:laspes, where it receives 
the tributary river Acesines. Between those three rivers and the 
Kophes live the tribes of Sabe:,§ Toxili,|| Scodri,{ and Pencalli* 
(a wild and savage race of men). Last of all in the region of the an- 
riferous and mighty rivers Hypanist and Megarsus} live the Gar- 
garider,§ followers of the god Bacchas.| The two last rivers ave 
represented as rising in Mount Emodes and ranning southwards to the 


promontory of Kolis after watering the valley of the Ganges. 
The description of India concludes with mention of a tract of fertile 


# The harbour of Patala is mentioned by Pliny, Curtins, Strabo, i 

+ Dionysins mentions the rivers in India in the following ei eek 
2, Hydaspes ; 3. Acesines; 4. Kophea; 6. Hypanis; 6. Meyarsus. All geogra- 
phers agree in placing the tributaries of the Indus, beginning from the West, 
(1) Choaspes ; (2) Kaphes ; Lf Le 3 (4) Hydaspes ; (5) Acesines ; (6) Hyarotis 
or Hydraotia ; (7) Hypanis or Hypasis. Ono her, Ptolomsous, calls these 
rivers ®, poe a a) Yale 5 (9) a 9k (4) Bidaspes ; (5) Saudabilis; (6) 
sacl ”) nacell, ; tony ccordingly Dionysius appears to err in 

¢ Called by others Dardm, Daradre, (Plin. Ptol. 

§ cnet ra pa (Arsian: Strab. Erat. 

i i, a people mentioned by Curtins, Ptol., and Str, livi 
talwecn the Zndes endl Hgdespen, heving & town Taxlles, an-calio’ from s 
king of that name. . ee — so = 
ene a known to geographers: Diodorns mentions Sodri, living near 

* A city Poncalaitia is placed Plin: 

Kovice od th fn. P by y, Strabo, and others, between the 

+ Represented hy other goograph i ing i 
Aicaantr rs mi wha see neh ag &c.) as running into the Indus, 

‘ot mention or writers, probabl 
aves mae x — found in — pearance eo ee ei are 
suggested : are mentioned by Strabo. 
“ — —_ place them near the dine ee es 
ionysins says (577), “Thess le don’ a 
people in the islands of the British I ee ck ry sot od.” 


‘%: 
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land along the Ganges, sanctified by the passage of Bacchus, who 
is said to have smitten that country for a neglect of his rites, and to 
have left behind a tract called the path of Nyssa. 

Regarding the name Wyssa, Mr. Clay has the following remark :— 

« The plain of Nyssa, watered by the Ganges is mentioned in another 
place (v. 625) ; from which it seems probable that the geographer un- 
derstood that a place of that name existed somewhere near that river. 
Nyssa is universally known as the birthplace of Bacchus, but by some 
placed in Arabia ; by others (Arrian and Curtins, &c.) in India, but at 
the foot of Mount Paropamisus. The wholo matter is also supposed 
to be merely allegorical, as representing the sun rising in the East, 
and traversing the land of India: the pillars put up by the god on 
Mount Emodes being the starting point in his course, and those at 
Gades and the African coast the final goal. 

Tt appears to me, at any rate, that the name Nyssa has left its mark 
in the word which signifies a state of drunkenness in the language of 
Hindustan.”-— 

The coincidence in sound of the name Nyssa, the birthplace of 
Bacchus, with the Hindusténi nissah, drunkness, is, at the first sight, 
striking. But this coincidence is purely accidental ; for the Hindtstani 
nissch is the vulgar pronunciation of the Persian nishshah &4s, 
which is a corruption (tagarruf) of the Arab. 818i nish-ah, with the 
jazm above the shin. Hence the Hindistini nissah is a recent 
Muhammadan importation. 


IIL.—Notes on the Stone Implements of Burma ; 
by W. Tueonatn, Junior, Esg., Geological Survey of India. 


The oceurrence of stone implements in India, both of the palwolithic 
and neolithic type, is a fact which has now been made known some 
years, and cach year seems to add something towards a more extended 
acquaintance with these interesting relics. But, excepting a short 
notice in the Proceedings for July, 1865, (p. 126)* nothing that I am 
aware of, has been published respecting the stone implements found in 
Burma. They are, however, curious, as differing materially in form 

and type, not only from anything found in India, but from anything 


«fo completo here my account, I shall be obliged to repeat a fow of my 
former statements. 
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hitherto deseribed from any part of Europe, though any implement 
yet foand in India, has its precise analogue in Enrope, 

The material of which the Burmese implements are fashioned, is 
either basalt, or some schistose rock, quite unlike anything to be met 
with in the district where the implements themselves oceur; a fact, 
pointing, in my opinion, to their having been bronght down from 
upper Burma, (where these implements are said to be common) by the 
original settlers in the country. They are called “ mo-gio,” or thun- 
der-bolt, by the Burmese, and are believed to accompany the lightning. 
The popular idea is that, if a flash of lightning is seen to strike and 
an earthen chattic, or other vessel, is inverted over the spot, that in 
the course of a year, or so, the mo-gio will be found in it, having 
worked its way back again to the surface by its own recoil. ‘To the 
true “ mo-gio,” the Burmese attach much value from the proporties 
they believe it to possess, but they subject the article to many tests, 
as, no doubt from experience, they have discovered that many of them 
are in cirenlation, which from not possessing the characteristic powers 
of the mo-gio must therefore be spurions. I have not, however, 
myself seen more than one stone wo-gio, whose authenticity I doubt- 
ed, and that mainly from its being made of jade; but though rare 
down here, anthentie jade implements may be found in upper Burma. 
The implement was somewhat of the type, represented in fig. 8, pl. IV, 
and I was asked Rs. 50 for it. 

One test of authenticity, the Burmese say, is that, if wrapped 
in a cloth and fired at, no effect will be produced on cither the cloth, 
or its contents, however, near the piece may be fired at, and the true 
mo-gio is mainly valued from this belief in its presence producing in- 
vulnerability in the wearer, Another test is, placing tho mo-gio 
on a mat with a quantity of rice. Ifa genuine stone from heaven, no 
fowls, or other creatures, will venture near the rice. Again another test 
is cutting a rainbow in half; a feat qnite within the power of any one 
possessing the real mo-gio, Or if he cuts down a plautain tree with 
one, the tree will be killed and not, as is usually the case when cut 
down, send up a new shoot. It also guards from fire, which leaves 
untouched any house containing one, Its medicinal virtues too are |, 
believed to be very great, anda small chip reduced to powdenend 
administered internally is considered as a cure against i m8 ion of 
the viscera and of the liver, ee 


By: 
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All the specimens of stone implements figured except fig. 2, pl. IV, 
which was from near Moulmein, were procured by me in the Prome 
district, east of the Irawadi; near the frontier and below Prome they 
become scarce, increasing in abundance,—to credit native testimony— 
above the frontier. 

The universal testimony of the Burmese goes to prove that these 
implements are picked up on the surface of the hills, in the fields or 
clearings made for cultivation, and I never heard of their being found 
in the plains or anywhere, save on the hill sides, by the peasants en- 
gaged in clearing and cultivating them. This I think points to their 
acciilental loss or abandonment by their original owners, in spots which 
supplied the wants of a long passed generation, as they do the present 
race. Supposing, however, that the men who wrought these implements 
were ignorant of metal, or I may say iron, it is not easy to comprehend, 
how they were able to effect clearances, as the present race does, in the 
gigantic forests of Pegu; assuredly heavier and more difficult to cope 
with by feeble men then, than now, and without clearing the forest, no 
cultivation would be possible in its umbrageous recesses. 

.On the question then, whether the makers of these stone implements 
possessed iron also, depends, I think, the right determination of their 
use. If in possession of the means fur clearing the hill sides suf- 
ficiently for the cultivation of cereals, then I should incline to regard 
these stone relies as agricultural implements, used in hand agriculture, 
at the end of a stick, as a spade, to form the shallow holes in which 
the “hill rice” is even now sown by the Karens aud Burmese in their 
hill clearings. If not explained in this manner, we must then regard 
them as weapons of the chase and war, thongh this use is, I think, 
negatived by their thoroughly inefficient character for such purposes. 

Doubtless we shall Le in a better position to argue their uses when 
a larger collection has been made, and any present remarks are, there- 
fore, only tentative and designed to elicit additional information, 


The most remarkable specimens, which seem to belong almost to 
another class of weapons from the rest, are those represented in figs. 
1 and 2 of pl. TIT. 

Fig. 1 (pl. Ti) is now in London, where I took it for comparison, and 
a very similar implement not quite so massive, but of the identical type, 
is in tho “ Christy” Museum, marked “Samatra ;” and this is the ouly 
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other specimen, I could find in England, approaching it in character, 
It is of basalt, worked perfectly smooth, with here and there, the 
evidence of its chipped, or primitive stage unobliterated by grinding, 
Its cutting edge, however, is perfectly worked down and entire, save a 
little scraping it has been subjected to by the natives before it came 
into my possession for medicinal purposes, which is sufficient to display 
the surface change of colour in the stone from atmospheric action, 

Big. 2 (pl. ID) is a remarkable form, highly finished, but seems to 
have suffered fracture across the neck, which may have been an inch or 
twolonger. I judge this was the case, as whilst the sides are squared 
and polished, the top surface is an unground fracture. This is of 
much the same material as the last, a fine grained basalt, and may 
be considered I think as a “chisel,’’ and not a ficld implement. 
It is the only one of the type I ever saw in Pegn, and was said to 
have been found in the Prome district. 

The specimens figured on pl. IIT, fig. 4 and pl. IV, fig. 1, are of fhe 
commonest type and somewhat variable as to shape and size. In the 
British Museum, there is one of this type, presented by Capt. Duff from 
West of the Iravadi. Many of these implements have seen bad usage, 
though many of the chips are of recent origin, and made by the Burmese 
owners for medical use. 

If, used as offensive weapons, we must suppose them to have been set 
in a handle parallel tothe cutting edge. I, however, rather incline to 
think that they were used as implements for digging, and were fixed 
vertically in handle at right angles to the edge, but in the same plane 
as back to front. The shoulders which are so conspicuous a feature on 
all specimens of this type would, on the latter supposition be of service, 
but not on the former. Or they may have been fixed hoe-wise with the 
handle at right angles to the back and front plane. Thus fixed, the 
shoulders would have been useful, but from their lightness, I incline 
to the idea of their having been fixed vertically.in a handle and used 
for digging holes, for which their shape of edge is well adapted. 

Fig. 4, on plate IV, belongs to a type which, thongh not so common 


as the last, is not rare, and the two pass into each other by intermediate 
forms. 
Fig. 3, on pl. IV, represents atype not very common, and not un- , 


like some of the implements found in Behar, thongh the nearest $0 it 
that I have seen, huve already been pointed out above. rn ies 


8 


We 
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Fig. 8, on pl. III, belongs to a curious type of which I have only 
secon one specimen, and it seems probable from the variety of pattern 
displayed in these implements, that each type was fashioned for some 
special purpose. 

All the above specimens have once been finely ground and finished, 
though from the nature of the material employed and subsequent 
exposure and use, some are fresher as well as more perfect than others. 
The specimen has been recently broken by its discoverer, in picking 
it up in a field, when at work. 

Other specimens of not an uncommon type, and which vary in size, 
also occur. The form resembles that represented in fig. 4, pl. ITI, 
but they are not so regular; one is mach flatter and on the edges 
rather injured. Another specimen consists of some schistose roclk, 
split and ronghly ground down, and the working of the lashings, 
used to fasten the handle, often leave traces on the side, which in the 
present specimen are clearly seen, From its shape I think this type 
was probably impacted hatchet-wise in its handle and used for cutting, 
and that specimen has evidently seen hard usage. 

Fig. 2, pl. IV, represents a rough, stout, wedge-shaped implement, 
of which I have never seen another, and belonged to a man near 
Moulmein who declined to part with it. 


The above are all the types of stone implements I have noticed in 
Pegu, though their form is very variable, much more so than the 
Indian “ celts.” The great bulk, however, of those noticed by me 
belong to some variety of the types represented in fig. 4 on pl. III, 
and figs. 8 and 4 on pl. IV, the entire number of all types which Ihave 
observed in Pega amounting to 50, or thereabouts. 

I may mention, that I picked up somewhere near Jabalpir, o 
rouglily shaped stone spindle whorl,* or weight of soapstone, the 
shape of an India-rubber-ring, the margins being broader and thicker. 
At the time I had no suspicion of its interest. Since then, however, 
I have seen precisely similar articles in European collections, and have 
no doubt, what I threw away was an authentic antique spindle weight, 
as I think they are considered. 


* It resembles in form the specimen figared on pl. 1 of the Proceedings for 
1866 (vide July number, p. 136), but was considerably smaller, 
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T have also at this opportunity sketched, pl. IV, fig. 5, a fragment 
of a Brass Celt which was shown to mo near Moulmein, and was re- 
garded by me as of doubtful authenticity. 


A short discussion followed the reating of this paper. 

Dr. Stoliezka said that one or two of the forms of implements with 
uniformly attenuated sides (fig. 3, pl. IV,) appear to have their perfect 
analoga in the later stone age of Enrope, where polished stone imple- 
nients came in use, instead of the older rude ones. The naturo of the 
rock, being basalt or schist, certainly did not allow their being used in 
clearances or the like purposes in the jungle, and Mr. Theobald’s sng- 
gestion that they were more likely employed in rice cultivation is no 
doubt much more probable. 

The President drew attention to the very peculiar form of these 
implements, being evidently manufactured for certain purposes. Their 
most remarkable appearance, quite distinct from Muropean forins 
of the kind, consists in the sharpened edge on one side only which 
most of them possess. This, he believed, hus not been noticed in any 

of the implements found in Enrope. 


IV.—Notes on Indian Mollusca. Descriptions of new species of Di- 
plommatine from the Khasi hills; by Gaptain H. H. Godwin- 
Austen, F, R. G. S.—communicated by Dr. Stoliczka, 


Captain Godwin-Austen has for years given attention to collecting 
landshells in various parts of India, and to carefully observing their 
animals. He has contributed several interesting novelties to Mr. W. 
T. Blanford’s well-known “ Contributions to Indian Malacology.” Late- 
ly, however, Captain Godwin-Ansten obtained a large number of 
new species in the Khasi hills, and this has indneed him to 
open with the present contribution a series of papers “on Indian 
Mollusca.” Four new species and a very interesting variety of 
D, polypleuris have now been described by the author. The notes 
regarding the animals of these species are especially interesting, be- 
cause we as yet know very little of the animals of the Cyctosromacen, 
and allied forms. =~ 
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V.—Contributions to Indian Malacology, No. XI. Descriptions of 
new species of Paludomus, Cremnoconchus, Cyclostoma, and of 
Helicide irom various parts of Tndia ; by W. T. Buaxronp, Bsy., 
A. R.8.M., F. G.S., ke, 


Dr. Stoliczka laid on the table the beautifully executed drawings 
accompanying the paper. Among the 18 new species noticed, several 
belong to Nenina and Glessula (Aehatina), the latter chiefly are from 
Western and Southern India, the former as well, as some of the other 
shells, are from the Khasi aud Cachar hills. The paper also contains 
notes on>several little or “imperfectly known species with regard 
to shells, as well as to their animals. 


In answer to a qnestion put by the Rev. J. Long, whether he had ex- 
amined all the Mollusca occurring in lower Bengal, Dr. Stoliczka stated 
that he had seen a great many of them, but it wonld not be possible 
to give for some time a satisfactory account of all those he had 
examined. The anatomical details require a large nunber of 
illustrations, in order to be perfectly intelligible, aud the same may be 
said regarding the animals themselves. This involves a great expense, 
and it will be chiefly on this account that the work can only be 
published at intervals; it is, however, in progress. 

Dr. St. also remarked that there are probably few places in the world 
which offer so many remarkable Mollasca for examination, as the Sun- 
darbans. He alluded to the great variations which some organs appear 
to undergo by changes affecting the habit of the animals. lu one 
common species of the Cerrrittp.z, most of which are marine animals 
and therefure possess gills adapted for breathing in water, this 
respiratory organ secs to have altogether disappeared, having been 
entirely replaced by lungs. This species, Cevithidea obtusa, occurring 
generally on muddy banks all throngh the Sundarbans, dies when 
immersed in water for any length of time. Dr. St. iurther observed 
that he was most anxious to examine regarding this very peculiar 
change some other specimens of the same species also vcenrring 
along the Arracan coast, in places where pure sea-water has full access. 
Three species of Lirroris1y.x, occurring at Port Canning on muddy 
Danks, and on trees and bushes near the river are, in this respects 
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equally interesting, and so is also the animal of Mr. W. T. Blanford’s 
Cremnoconchus Syhadrensis ; but all these possess gills, though they 
gradually become rudimentary and ultimately no doubt will disappear, 
Changes in other organs are similar to those just mentioned, they 
progress very gradually. The morphological studies on these subjects 
will be in every respect very interesting and important for the zoologist 
and in particular for the conchologist. 


Vi—Latracts from letters addressed to Basu Ra’senpRata’ta Mirna 
by Professor ©. Hotarnoz, of Christiania, giving abstracts of 
certain papers lately published by hin; by Basu Ra’senpnana’ta 
Mirra. 


Adverting to his paper on the relation which formerly existed be- 
tween the ancient weights of Southern India and Scandinavia, Professor 
Holmboe says, “ While looking for corresponding terms for the weights 
of Southern India and Scandinavia, I have discovered that in the 
middle ages, there was current in Russia a grivna which was repro- 
duced in the mare of Scandinavia and the ser of India. The grivaa 
subsequently passed into the grivenha, that is to say, the ‘small 
grivna,’ when the Russians adopted a Ib of two grivenha. There have 
been found in Russia a great number of bars of silver, the weight of 
which is equal to the mare of the ancient Scandinavians, and as 
amoug them rings of the same metal represent a demi-mare, so in 
Russia they divided the grivenka into two, and called them half- 
roubles—a name which was gradually used to designate the Russian 
dollar of a smaller weight. 

“In another Memoir I have demonstrated that the resemblance 
of the sepulchral mounds of Norway with the topes of Asia, concerns 
principally the series of rocks which surrounds the base of the 
monuments which formerly contained’ images of the Linga of the 
Indians. There are preserved in our museums some specimens of the 
Linga, found under ground, and made of white marble or of a whitish 
calcareous stone. I have spoken of these in my memoir on the traces 
of Sivaism in Ewrope, and given drawings of them.” 

In o Mewoir on the figure of a boar on Gallic and Indian coins, 
the author notices the similitade between certain accessories which’ 
accompany them. Qn the Gallic coins, the boar is placed at the end 
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of a flag-staff, which is also the case in some coins and seals of India. 
On other coins the boar is accompanied with a dart or a knife as in 
Gallic coins. Such resemblances lead one to suppose that the two races 
have followed a common prototype. It would perhaps be an obstacle 
to this hypothesis that they were so widely separated by time and dis- 
tance. The dynasty of the Chalukyas of Dekkan who adopted the 
type of coin which we allude to, is known but from the beginning of 
the 5th century of our era; they have, however, preserved a tradition 
that 59 generations of their ancestors had raled in the countries to the 
north of the Nerbudda, and consequently not far from the common 
cradle of the Indo-European race as well as of others. 

In another essay, that on some lately discovered sepulchral tumuli, 
containing more than one cell and one urn, the author, alter giving a 
list of a number of tamuli in Scandinavia in which cells and several 
urns have been discovered, placed partly horizontally side by side, 
and partly vertically at different heights, remarks that the arch«o- 
logists of the North are ordinarily of opinion that such tamuli are 
destined to receive each the remains of the different members of one 
particular family. The author, however, does not participate in this 
opinion; he thinks that the explanation regarding these tumuli and 
their accessories, should be sought by comparing them with the topes and 
tumuli of Asia. It is known that in them there have been discovered 
more than one cell and one urn, the same as in the monuments of the 
North, and Mr. Holmboe finds the solution of this peculiarity in the 
description of the erection of the Mahdstupa of Ceylon. The Mahd- 
vauso (Turnour’s Translation, I p. 29,) relates that upon Raja Dhu- 
thagamani’s having laid the foundation of the monument, in the second 
century before our era, and deposited the relics of saints in his cell, 
thousands of relics were deposited by the people on the principal cell. 
This uarrative leads to the conclusion that a great number of persons 
had preserved the relics of a number of dead of their family in order to 
avail themselves of the occasion to deposit them in a magnificent monu- 
ment; and as the narrator does not describe this affair as anything 
extraordinary, we may suppose that the placing of different relics in 
one monument was a common custom. As supports to this hypo- 
thesis, Mr. Holmboe cites many examples of relies which had been pre- 
served for a long time before gotting a resting place in a monument, or 
under the earth. 
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In pagan times, when the Scandinavians had the custom of burning 
their dead, they could without inconvenience preserve the relics some- 
where, waiting for the occasion of the erection of a monument where 
they could be finally deposited. Hence it is to be supposed that the 
plurality of relics in a monnment is not always due to one family only, 
but sometimes to different fawilies. 


Baba Pratépachandra Ghésha exhibited a magnificent Persian MS, 
of Jéimi’s Khiradndmah-i-Sikandart belonging to him. 

Mr. Blochmann said that the MS. was written in 945 A. H. (or 
1538 A. D.) at Bukhéré by a copyist of the name of Mir Ali. Though 
the writing is truly beautiful, the copyist does not appear to be the 
famous Mir ’Ali of Hardt, who is mentioned by Abnifazl in the Ain 
(Translation, p. 102); for the famous Mir ’Ali, according to a state- 
ment in the Afir-dtul 'A’lam, died in 924 A. H, 

The MS. also bears on the fly-leaf the autographs of Jahangir and 
Shahjaban. They are— 

ist ay 
! . 
wells Ba ob coal M9 dig ld wut BLEUE dats Ha 57 wey 
@ (sic) piyt str) 59 Us! Bass slbsly yaSt wy ala 
Alldhu Akbar! 

On the fifth A’zar of the first year this book was put into the library 
of this adorer of the throne of God. This has been written by Nitrud- 
din Jakdngir son of Akbar Pédishdh, on the first page of the MS., and 
on the third page of the pictures. 


oy coal BU) pms 
reams galls cade yy Ble par gsli KEBME AS coysiken Rebigyd oy 
ww [sry Bie 5 salen seb ie Sipe sell wags she pelt, 
Brym ob NF iy obosld cyt SES Udjy curs! Silo cpgle jy af 
Bol 51 ot ol while out slbsh whe slo osx” oll yd 
0 Oo shee Bat9y 150 dow rod @ coilé 
In the name of God, the merciful, the clement ! 


This copy of the Khiradndmah-i-Sikandart, which is a master-piece 
of Mulld Mir’ Ali, was put into the library of this adorer of the throne 
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on the 25th Bahman [of Akbar’s Era], corresponding to the 8th Juméda 
IT, 1037 A. H:, which is the auspicious day of my accession. This 
has been writlen hy Shihdbuddin Muhammad Shih Jahan Pddishdh, 
son of Jahdngtr Pddishah, son of Akbar Pidishah-i-Ghdzi. The 
value of this book has been fixed at three thousand rupees. 

Jahingir’s handwriting looks childish and stiff; Shahjahén's anto- 
graph, which corresponds to the autograph in the Pédishdinamah 
of the Socicty, is written in a clear and current hand. 

Jahingiv had early commenced to read. ‘ He got his first lesson,” 
says Badéoni, ‘on the 22nd Rajab 981 [when the prince was four years 
old]. His teachers were the pions Mauliné Mir Kalin, the Hudis 
collector Gauhaddis) of Harit, an angel in human shape, and Minin 
Shah, son of Mir Jamndluddin Muhadiis. The first lesson consisted 
in learning and writing the formula— 


» ! 
OTA ple pas exreyll QUI ot 

In the name of God, the merciful, the clement, he has taught the 
Qordn.” 

The difference in the headings of the autographs is noticeable. 
Tho use of the formula Alldhu Akbar has been explained in the Ain 
(vide p. 166). Jaldngir’s religion was an extraordinary compound of 
Islim, Hinduism, fire-worship, and their superstitious ideas and usages. 
In his “ Memoirs,” he sometimes speaks of his father as a saint or 
prophet, and of the sun as God; he confirmed the Tindt practices 
introduced at Court by Akbar; he uses of dying Muhammadans the 
phrase dar jahannam vaft (he went to Hell)—which Muhammadan 
writers apply to Hindtis; he had been for forty years an opium eater, 
and was a drunkard from his sixteenth year,* 

* Jahangir saya in his Memoirs that nt first ho drank sweet wine, then *‘arag 
idudtishah, or doubly distilled arrack, increasing his daily quantum, in the 
course of nine ycars, to twenty piydlaks or six H inddstini aera, When he waa 
gavod from death by Humim, tho Court doctor, who during the following seven 
yenrs limited the allowance to seven piydluls. Tho daily quantity of opiam 
which Jahiiugir took, was su’ nently limited to § ratés. : eee 

Akbar's two younger sons died of delirium fremcus, Tho uative Historinus of 
Indian reveal an amount of drankeuness among Mohanynadim and find 
conrticrs, before the nrrival of Europeans in India, which, from the sober habits 
of the middle classes of both races, one would wearcely exjeet. 


Shaljuhdn was no drankand. When twenty-four years old he drank, for the 
first time in his life, a eup of wine, ‘to oblige his royal father.’ Trek, p. 150. 
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Shéhjahén, on the other hand, is looked upon by Mouhammadan 
historians as the reviver of the Jslam at the Moghul Conrt. He 
abolished most of the Hindt ceremonies, and the sijdah, or prostration, 
which Akbar and Jahangir had enforced. “When His Majesty 
[Shahjahén]},” says the Padishahnémah, “ mounted the throne, he di- 
rected his imperial care to the re-introduction of the customs of the 
Islam, the strict observance of which had died away, and turned his 
august zeal to re-building the edifice of the law of the prophet, which 
had all but decayed.” 

This explains the Mubammadan formula which Shéhjahin has put 
over his autograph, 

In conclusion, it is worth noticing that the autograph contains 
Shéhjahin’s own statement regarding the day of his accession. The 
Mir-ét ul diam, and the Pddishdhnémah refer likewise the accession to 
the eighth Juméda IL, but Khéii Khan, whom Elphinstone follows, 
gives the seventh Juméda IT. 


Limrary. 


List of books, received since the last meeting. 
*,* Names of Donors in Capitals. 
Presentations. 

Jahrbiicher der K. K. Central-Anstalt fiir Meteorologie und 
Erd-magnetismas, von K. Kreil; Band I-VIIL; Jahrgang 1848 
1856.—Katsprticus AxapEmre per WissENsonArtEN IN Wien. 

Beobachtungen von Sonnen-flecken und Bestimmung der Rotations- 
clemente der Sonne, von Dr. J. G. Béhm.—T oe same. 

Kinfluss des Mondes auf die Horizontale Componente der magneti- 
schen Eirdkraft, von K. Kreil.—Taoe same. 

Variationen der Declination der Magnetnaded beobachtet in Krakau, 
von Dr. M. Weisse—Tum samn. 

Ueber die ewigen Gesetze der Natur, die Binfachheit, die Einheit 
und das allmiihliche Uebergehen, von Dr. Boué.—Tus sane. 

Ueber den tiiglichen Gang der yorziiglichsten meteorologischen 
Elemente ans den stiindlichen Beobachtungen der Prager Sternwarte 
abgeleitet, von Dr. C. Jelinck—Tue sanz, 
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Die Algodon-Bay in Bolivien, von Dr. F. von Bibra —Tue sane. 

Einfluss des Mondes auf die magnetische Declination, von Dr. C. 
Kreil.—Tne same. 

Entwaurf eines teteorologischen Beobachtunges-systems fiir die 
Osterreichische Monarchie, von CO. Kreil.—Tie sae. 

Orographisch-Hydrographische Studien iiber das Gebiet des Ovster- 
reichischen Kaiser-staates, von V. Strefllenr.—Tue same. 

Bericht iiber das Erdbeben am 15th Jiinner 1858, in den Karpa- 
then und Sadeten, von L. H. Jeitteles—Tue same, 

Auleitung zu den muaguetischen Beobachtungen, von K. Kreil,— 
Tue sas. 

Beitriige zar Construction selbstrogistrirender meteorologischer 
Apparate, von Dr. ©. Jelinek.—Tur same. 

Biniges iiber Wasserstands—Beobachtungen wil deren Auizeich- 
nung, von V. Strefilear.—Tur same. 

Die Hohenverhiiltuisse Siebenbiirgens, von G, Binder—Tue same. 

Bericht iiber die K. K. Central-Anstalt fiir Meteorvlogie und 
Erd-magnetismus, von K. Kreil.—Tue saue. 

Uebersichiten der Jalives,-und Monats-mitte) aus den wiihrend vines 
Zvitraumes vou 20 Jahren in Lemberg fortyeliihrten meteorvloyischen 
Beobachtungen, von Professor Kanzek.—T un same, 

Bericht tiber das von der Kaisrl. Akademio beschlossene meteoro- 
logische Unternehmen, von Professor Dr. Kunzek.—Tue sane. 

Beitrag zur Klimatologie von Central Afrika, von dem W. M. 
Director Kreil.—Tue same. 

Beitrag zur Theorie der Gangainschen Tangentenboussole, von Dy, 
Y. Pierre. —Tu same. 

Untersuchungen iiber das Atmosphiirische Ozon, von P, A. Rusl- 
hnber,—Tun same. 

Ueber cine Methode, die Spannkraft der Diimpie in der Luit direct 
wu messen, von Dr. V, Pierre. —Tue saux, 

Ucber elektrische Lampen, von F. Pekarck.—Tue same. 

Tafelu zur Vergleichung und Reduction der in verschiedenen Liin- 
geumassen abgelesenen Barumoterstiinde, von J. J. Poll und J. 


Scliabas,—Tue same. 
Ein Condensations-Hygrometer, von K. V. Sonklar—Tim same. 
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Ueber die Natur und die Wirkungen der Wildbiiche, von V. Stre- 
flonr.— Tie same. 

Beitriige zur Kenntniss des Ozon und des Ozongehaltes der atmos- 
- phirischen Luft, von J. Pless und Dr. V. Pierre.—Tue same. 

Ueber die Verwendbarkeit des Mitscherlichschen Polarisations, 
Saccharimeters zu chemisch-technischen Proben, von Dr. J. J. Pohl, 
—TuE SAME. 

Ueber den Gebrauch des Thermo-Hypsometers zu chemischen und 
physicalischen Untersuchungen, von Dr. J. J. Pohl.—Tax samn. 

Tafeln zur Reduction der in Milimetern abgelesenen Barometerstinde 
auf dic normal Temperatur von O° Celsius berechnet, von J. J. Pohl 
und J. Schabus.—Taz same. 

Tafel zur bestimmung der Capillardepression in Barometern, von 
J. J. Pohl und J. Schahus.—Tae same, 

Ueber Sicherheit barometrischer Héhenmessungen, von A. J. Pick, 
—Tne san. 

Die geographische Verbreitung der Gewitter in Mittel-Europa in 
Jahre, 1856, von Dr. M. A. F. Prestel.—Tnm samp, 

Untersuchungen iiber das Gesetz des Hinflusses der Lufttemperatur 
auf die Zeiten bestimmter Entwickelungs-phasen der Pflanzen mit 
Beriicksichtigung der Isolation und Feuchtigkeit, von K. Fritsch.— 
Tue sAMB. : 

Ueber die Stérangen des tiglichen Ganges einiger der wichtogsten 
meteorologischen Elemente an Gewittertagen, von Dr. K. Fritsch. - 
Tne saMR. 

Anleitung zur Ausfiihrang von Beobachtungen, yon 0. Fritsch.— 
Tne SAME. 

Meteorologische Tafeln fiir Prag, von O. Fritsch—T ne sae, 

Ueber die constanten Verhiiltnisse des Wasserstandes und der Beeisung 
der Moldan bei Prag, so wie die Ursachen von welchen dieselben 
abhiingig sind, nach mehjihrigen Beobachtungen, von CO, Fritsch.— 
Toe same. 

Ueber die Temperatur-Verhaltnisse und die Menge des Nieder- 
schlages in Bihmen, von K. Fritsch—T re same. 

Weitere Belege fiir eine seculire Aenderung der Luittemperatur, 
von K. Fritsch.—Tu saz, 
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Die Lichtmeteore in der Atmosphiire als Vorzeichen von Nicder- 
schliigen, von K. Fritsch.—Tnx same. 

Uebersicht der héchsten Wasserstande an den eestaaens schiff- 
baren Fliissen in Oberdsterreich von den Jahren 1572 inclusive 1862— 
zusammengestellt durch die K. K. Oberésterreichische Landesban- 
direction, mitgetheilt vom hohen K. K. Staats-ministerium.—Tue 
SAME. 

Reisebericht aus Chartun vom 25th October, 1852, von Dr. Hong- 
lin.—T ae sane. 

Bemerkungen iiber sein Werk la Turquie d’ Europe ete. Paris 1840 
und einen der K. Akademie iiberreichten geographisch—geugnos- 
tisch—und ethnographischen Atlas der europiiischen Tiirkei, beste- 
hend aus 13 Karten, von Dr. Ami Boué.—Tue same. 

Ueber die Nothwendigkeit die Erdbeden und vulcanischen Erschei- 
nungen genauer als bis jetzt beobachten zulassen, yon Dr. Boué.— 
Tue same. 

Eisvorhwltnisse der Donau, beobachtet in Pesth in den Jahren 
1847-49, von Projsr. Dr. J. Arenstein.—Tue same. 

Ueber die Wirkungen der natiirlichen Elektricitet anf elektro-mag- 
netische Telegraphen, von A. Baumgartner.—Tus saite. 

Ueber Leitkraft der Erde fiir Elektricitet, von A, Baumgartner, — 
Tue same. 

Ueber die Abhengigkeit des elektrischen Leitungswiderstandes von 
der Grisse und Dauner des Stromes, von M. Benedikt.—Tue save. 

Ueber die Aenderungen des Magnetismus unter dem Einflusse 
elektrischer Vertheilung, von M. Benedikt.—Te sane. 

Physicallische Verheltnisse und Verthcihung der Organismen im 
Quarnerischen Golie, von Dr. J. R. Lorenz.—Tne same. 

Vergleichende orographisch-hydrographische Untersuchung der 
Versumpfungen in den oberen Flussthiilern der Salzach, der Enns und 
der Mur, oder in Penzgau, Pongau und Lungau, von Profsr. Dr. J. R. 
Lorenz.— THe same. 

Brakwasser-studien an der Elbemiindung, von Dr. J. R. Lorenz.— 
Tne SAME. 

Anzeiger der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Math. 
Naturw. Classe, IV. Jahrgang, 1867 No, I~XXX and Juhrgang 186s, 
No. I—I[X.—Tue same. 
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Ueber das Verhalten und die Vertheihung der Windle auf der Ober- 
fleche der Erde, sowie insdesondere iiber die Windvertbeltnisse am Cap 
Horn, von F. von Wiillerstori—Urbair.—Tue saa. 

Ueber das Magnetische Observatoriam in Kremsmiinster und die 
vom Jahre 1839-50 aus den Beobachtungen abgeleiteten Resultate, von 
P, A. Reslhuber.—Tae saan. 

Erste Ergebnisse der maguetischen Beobachtungen in Wien, von K, 
Kreil.—T up sams. 

Resultate aus den magnetischen Beobachtungen zu Prag, von K, 
Kreil.—T ne sawn. 

Resultate aus fiinf-monathlichen Beobachtungen in Chartun, von 
K. Kreil.—Tie same. . 

Maguetische und geographische Orts-betsimmungen an den Kiis- 
ten des Adriatischen Golies in Jahre 1854, von K. Kreil.—Tue sauz. 

Untersuchungen iiber das Gesetz des Hinflusses der Inft-temperatur 
anf die Zeiten bestimmter Entwickelungs-phasen der Pflanzen mit 
Beriicksichtigung der Insolation und Feuchtickeit, von K. Fritsch.— 
Tur samp. 

Sitzangsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
Math-Naturw. Classe, Band LVI, eit IT, erste Abhtheilung, Heft III 
1-2, Hefte IV-V; 1-2. Bard LVIL Heft I, 1 Abtheilung. Heft II 
Abth. 1, 2, Heft IM, abth, 1-2.—Philos. Hist. Classe, Band LVI; Heft 
III; Band LVIL Heit 1, 2-8 ; Band LVILI, Heit 1-2.—Tne samp. 

Archive fiir Oesterreichische Geschichte, Band XXX VIM, Helite 2 
Band XXXIX, Helite 1-2.—Tnoe same. 

Denkschriften der Kaiserlichen Akademic der Wissenschaften, Math- 
Naturw. Classe, Band XXVITI and XXVIII.—Philos. Hist. Classe, 
Band XVII.—Tne same. 

Almanach der Kaiserlichon Akademie der Wissenschaften, Jahrgang 
1868.—T ne same. 

Tabulae codicum manuscriptornm praecter Grecos et Orientales 
in Bibliotheca Palatina Vindobonenies asservatorum, volumen I.— 
Tire sae. 

Reise der Osterreichischon Fregatte Novara, Anthropologischer Theil 
yon Dr. A. Weisbach.— Tre saute. 

Atti della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Tarino, vol III, Disp: 
1-8.—Tue novat Academy or Scrence or Tur. 
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Memorie della Reale Accademia della Scienze di Tarino, 2nd sorics 
vol 24.—T ae same. 


Catalogo delle Leoneidi o stelle meteoriche del periodo di Novem- 


* bre.—Tre same. 


Journal of the Chemical Society No. for March 1869.—Tue Cuest- 
cat Socrmy or Lonpon. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, Nos. 109 and 110, 1869.—Tue 
Roya Socrery. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, No. 80, 1868.— 
Tua Amentcan Pinttosornicar Socrery. 

Bulletin de la Societe de geographic, Mars and Avril, 1869.—Tnr 
Groanrarnicat Socrety or Pants. 

Journal Asiatique, December 1868 and January 1869.—Tine Asti- 
tte Soursty or Pants. 

Verhandlungen der K. K, Geologischen Reichsanstalt, Nos. 7 and 
11, 1868.—Toe Tiruntar Groroarcan Instirute op Vienna, 

Jahrbuch dev K. K, Geologischen Reichsanstalt, Nos. 2 and 3, 1868. 
—Tire same. 

Verhandlungen der Kaiserlich. Kiniglichon Zoologisch-Botanischen 
Gesellschaft in Wien.—Tne [urt. Zoot. Bor. Socrery or Vienna. 

Die Diatomeen der Hohen Tatra, bearbcitet von J. Schumann.— 
THE same. 

Diagnosen der in Ungarn und Slavonien bisher beobachteten Gefwss- 
pflanzen welche in Koch's Synopsis nicht enthalten sind, von Dr. A. 
Neilreich.—Ture saur. 

Beitrag zu einer Monographie der Sciarinen, von J. Winnertz.— 
Tre same. 

India as represented in the Hymns of the Rigveda; by J. Muir.— 
Tur avrHor. 

Diseases of the Eye; by C. Macnamara.—Tae avurmor. 

Travels of a Hindoo; by Bholanauth Chunder.—Tue avruor. 

Professional Papers on Indian Enginecring; by Major J. G. Med- 
ley, R. E.—Te Eprror. 

Ramayana, vol I, P. VI; by Hemachandra Bhaitarcharya,—Toe 
Error. 

The Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the dwellings therein, with com- 
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parative Vocabularies of the Hill Dialects; by Capt. T. H. Lewen. 
—Tux Buyaat Government. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of the Punjab and 
its Dependencies, N. 8. No. 2.—Tue Buneat Government. 

Selections from the Records of the Madras Government,—Annual 
Report of the Madras Medical College Session 1867-68, No. X.—Tue 
Benoat Government. 

Report on the Results of the Administration of the Salt Department 
during the year 1867-68.—Tuz Bencan Goverwaenr. 

Selections from the Records of Government, second series, vol, II, 
No. 11.—Tae Govz., N. W. Provinces. 

Results of a Tour in Dardistan, Kashmir, Little Tibet, Ladak, Zans- 
kur, &e.; by Dr. G. W. Leitner, vol I, Pt. 1-2.—Tae Ponsan Gove. 
Purchase. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. ITI. No. 16, 4th 
Series. 

Comptes Rendus, Tome LXVIII, Nos. 9 to 14, 1869. 

Journal des Savants, February, March, 1869. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science, No. XXIT, 1869. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, Nos. 189 and 140, 1869. 

Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, Nos. 2 and 3, 1869. 

Revue Archeologique, March and April, 1869. 

Revue des deux Mondes, 15th March, 1869. 

Edinburgh Review, No. 269, 1869. 

Westminster Review, April, 1869. 

Sanskrit Worterbach, 89 Lieferang, Bogen 1—10. 

The Indian Medical Gazette, Vol. IV, No. 7, 1869. 

Dictionaries, by Zenker, Heft XIII, Bogen 121-130. 

Original Sanscrit texts on the origin and history of the people of 
India, their religion ‘and institutions, collected translated and illus- 
trated; by J. Muir, D. 0. L., LL. D., Ph. D.—Vol. ITI. 

Travels of Fah-Hian and Sung-yun, Buddhist Pilgrims from Ohina 
to India (400 A. D. and 518 A. D.); by S. Beal. 

Exchange. 

Atheneum, April, 1869. 


Errata in the previous numbers of these Proceedings. 


Pago 105, lines 10, 12 and 28 for “ A. E. Carlleyl” read A, U. L, Carlleyle. 
127, line 38, for  Ramahmaya” voad Réimamaya. 
128, ,, 7&9, for * Yojurs” road Yajus. 
129, ,, 8, for “codices of two or three commentaries” read two or 
three codices of the commentary. 
». os 16, for “ between” read of between. 
» 9 18, for * Dupotron” read Duperron. 
133, ,, 8, for * tho initial line” read initial lines, 
» 9 28, for“ A. O, Carlyle” read A, 0. L. Carlleyle, 
184, ,, 5, for “ there” read their. 
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ERRATA. 


In the Proceedings for July, p. 178, 1.4, from below, read W. M. 
Cray, Esq:, C. S., for A. L, Cray, Eso., C. 8. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
ror Avaust, 1869. 


—@—~ 


A meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 4th Instant, 
at 9 o’clock p, a. 

T. Oldham, Bsq., LL. D., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced— 

1. From the Government of India, Home Department. A set of 
twenty photographs of the caves and Temples of Nassick, taken by 
Mr. Sykes, photographer, Bombay. 

2. From W. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., Ghazeepore. Specimens of 
bricks, bearing inscriptions, fuund at Musar near Arrah. 

The inscriptions are Palit, but owing to the broken state of the 
bricks, the characters have not yet been completely deciphered. The 
fragments shew that each brick contained the same word. 

8. From G. Smith, Esq., LL. D., a copy of ‘ Memorials of the 
Rey. Jolin Pourie.’ 

4. From Father E. Lafont, 8. J., a copy of ‘ Daily Meteorologival 
Observations at the St. Xavier's College Observatory, January to 
June, 1869.’ 

5. From A. Cameron, Esq., a copy of a pamphlet on the Dyaks of 
Borneo. 

6. From Mohendraldla Sircar, M. D., a copy of the Calcutta Jour- 
nal of Medicine, Vol. II, parts 2 and 8. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
mecting were balloted for and elected Ordinary Members— 

J. W. Selbach, Esq. 

Prince Jahan Qadr Mirza Mahammad Wahid ’Ali Bahadur. 
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The following gentlemen were named for ballot as Ordinary Mem- 
bers at the next meeting— 

E. Hyde, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, proposed by Colonel Hyde, 
seconded by the President. 

Major G. E. Fryer, Deputy Commissioner, British Burma, proposed 
by Colonel Sir A. P, Phayre, seconded by the Secretary. 

J. Westland, Esq., 0. 8. Acting Secretary, Government of Bengal, 
proposed by Colonel H. Hyde, and seconded by the President. 

J. H. Fisher, Bsq., 0. 8., proposed by Mr. R, M. Adam, seconded 
by Dr. F. Stoliezka. 

Geo. Latham, Esq., 0. B., proposed by the President, seconded by 
W. King, Esq. 

Babu Juddulall Mullick, proposed by Maulawi ’Abdullatif Khan 
Bahédur, seconded by R. A. Gubboy, Esq. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 
from the Society— 

W. A. D. Anley, Esq. 
J. B. N. Hennessey, Esq. 

The President stated that he had on the part of the Council to 
report to the Society, that the question of the cost and form of the 
publications of the Society had been fully discussed by them, and that 
taking into consideration the fact that the Proceedings of the Society , 
which at first extended only to a few sheets for each month, and con- 
tained little more than the formal business of the Society, had since 
then been vastly extended, and now contained many very valuable, 
although brief, contributions to the Society, and formed at the close of 
the year a very fair-sized volume, it had been resolved—That the 
rate of subscription for the Proceedings, to Non-Members, should be 
fixed at Four Rupees per annum, and that monthly numbers should 
be sold at Hight Annas per copy. 

The prices, as originally fixed, of two annas per number to sub- 
seribers, and three annas to non-subscribers, did not in the present 
enlarged form of the Proceedings nearly cover the cost. The Pro- 
ceedings would continue to be issued to the Members of the Society 
as at present. 

The alteration in the price to take effect from the Ist of January, 1870. 

The President said, he had further to report from the Council, that 
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good progress had been made in the proparation of a new Catalogue 
of the Library of the Society, the want of which was so seriously felt 
by all. Several members of the Library Committee had taken much 
interest in the matter, and it was hoped that a complete list might 
be ready before the close of the year. To enable this to be done 
satisfactorily, it was essential that the large number of books now in 
the hands of Members of the Society should be compared and checked 
with the lists. And the Council had therefore resolved that at the 
close of the rains, all books now borrowed by Members of the Society 
be called in, for comparison and entry in the new Catalogue. They 
proposed meanwhile to issue a notice to this effect, on the cover of the 
Proceedings, so that the Members might be prepared. The Qouncil 
trusted that the Members would cordially second this effort to com- 
plete a Catalogue of their Library. And he might remark that the 
sooner the books wore sent in, the sooner such as were again required 
could be returned to the Members. It was not intended to make this 
reqnest for the retarn of books until aiter the rains, when they could 
be transmitted with greater safety. 

The President said, I have the pleasure of exhibiting to the Socicty 
a coin or medal, which I had some time since received from Major 
Strutt of Kangra. Ihave made every exertion to have the history 
and date of this curions coin elucidated, but with very partial sue- 
cess. Immediately on receipt of the coin, I sent it with Major 
Stratt’s note to Babu Rajendralala Mittra. Unfortunately, he was at 
the time very unwell, and returned me the coin very svon, saying, 
he had been quite unable to give to it the attention it deserved. But 
he thought the legend was in Arabic character. I then submitted it to 
our Secretary, Mr. Blochmann, who being much pressed with other 
work at the time, was unable to give any very careful examination 
of the coin. I then sent it to Mr. EB. C. Bayley, and received from 
him in reply the following note :— 

“T return per dak Major Strutt’s coin. I have little doubt of the 
elass of coins to which it belongs. 

First of all, however, I should say I believe it to be a forgery—a 
cast that is from an original, and in casting the letters of the inserip- 
tion have become more confused aud obliterated than in the original, 
itself much worn and corroded. 
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I take it to belong to a series struck by a line of Turkoman Princes, 
surnamed “ Ortokites,” from “Artak” or “Ortok,” one of their 
progenitors. The first of their line who figures in history, was this 
chief named Artak ibn Aksah, who seized Jerusalem abont the close 
of the 11th century. He died abont 1091, and his sons were 
driven out and founded two dynasties, one over ‘Iriq, the other in 
Syria, first at Diyarbakr, then at Mardiu. To the latter belonged the 
celebrated Salahuddin, or Saladin, and to it I think belongs this coin, 
though I suspect it is an unpublished type. Tam not quick at read- 
ing the old Square Oufic in which the legend is embodied, and the 
characters, as I say, are very worn. I think, Ican read ‘ Salahuddin, 
and ‘ Tavtash’ or ‘ Taktash’ or ‘ Tabaktash,’ but I can find no name 
like the latter given in the lists. 

The two elephants have an oriental touch, and the lion and scor- 
pion belong, I have no doubt, to some zodiacal reference. The coin 
or medal was probably strack in commemoration of some special event.” 

On again receiving the coin, I had hoped that possibly Mr. Bloch- 
mann would have been able to investigate it more closely, But Major 
Strutt has requested that it may be returned to him, and there is 
therefore no time at present to do more than exhibit it to the Society, 
and ask any of the members present if they can throw any further 
light on the question, 


' The following papers were read— 


I.—Extract from a veport by Captain R. A. Corn, on Oromlechs in 
Southern India. 


The Chief Commissoner inspected some cromlechs discovered on the 
top of the Moory Betta hill in North Coorg, and directed some to be 
excavated. Some of these had concentric rows of upright stones, and 
two of them had upright slabs arched above, soas evidently to have 
formed an arched entrance within the enclosure. Portions of the 
arches have been destroyed by the ravages of time. The space within 
the concentric rows of stones was excavated, and earthen vessels of 
the exact pattern and description found elsewhere were discovered, 
but all in miniature. These vessels bear the same relative proportion 
to the larger vessels found in the cromlechs elsewhere as the small toy 
chatties of native children do to the larger vessels in common use at 
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the present day. Several beads and tubes, bored through and evident- 
ly portions of necklaces were also found. These are of the colour and 
description of agate and have circles in white round, with a ziguag 
pattern in white in the centre,” 

A conversation ensued in which the President and several Members 
joined. The clay vessels which Capt. Cole had kindly forwarded to the 
Society, unfortunately arrived greatly broken. 


II.—WNotes on a Copper-plate Inscription in the possession of certain 
Kols at Nigpir, by Banu Raxaat Das Harpan, Special Commis- 
sioner, Chotd Nigpir. 

I forward a fac-simile of a copper-plate inscription, insignificant in 
itself, but of some consequence from the fact that certain Kols of 
Chota Nagpur converted to Christianity are carrying it abont as the 
original patta granted by the Acuhérajé of Chota Nagpur surrendering 
half of the country to the Kols. 

The agitation recently set on foot by a number of converted Mun- 
das and Ordons anent their rights as peasant proprietors, has become 
& matter of some notoricty. Reduced to a state of serfdom for some 
centuries past by the Hindu landlords, these people have, since their 
conversion to Christianity, begun to realize their own position ; and 
with remarkable zeal and unanimity of purpose, have consistently 
endeavoured to better their condition, and have even induced the 
Government to pass an act which promises to secure them their 
just rights. It has, however, been known to the local authorities 
that the zeal of these Kols frequently outran their discretion and 
knowledge ; and the object of my sending the fac-simile to the Society 
is to present a case in point. I trust that the matter may obtain 
publicity by means of the Society’s “ Proceedings.” It is exceedingly 
probable that by exhibiting the original inscription, the ‘ agitators’ 
have induced many a poor and ignorant Kol to part with his hard- 
earned money in support of their common canse. 

The inscription is in Sanskrit, in Oriyé character. It is a 
grant of a village by one Raja Juyanta Sinha and his wife 
Ratna Kuméri to a Brahman by name Kasinétha Madher. The 
date is 1861, Samvat, Ashiyh, Sunday, when an eclipse seems 
to have happened. From the Chakra Santak, or representation of 
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Vishnn’s disens on the top, the inscription appears to belong to 
Sambhalpur or Sonpur, the Nagpur réjés never having used the 
insignia in question. The inscription has to do as much with the 
Kols and their lands as with the mountains in the moon; it behoves 
therefore their advisers to warn them not to endamage a cause, in 
many respects a praiseworthy one, by making the copper-plate in- 
scription the basis of their claim. 

Below are my transliteration and translation of the inscription, the 


doubtiul words or passages being in Italics. 


Transliteration. 


Srimadvira Jayanta Sinha nvipati-stat 'sreshtha patné tathd. 

namn4é Ratna Kumériké gunavati rdjudém kule bhdvinah, 

bhdp4la nihay4 chate navaratam srinwantu bho mad yacho. 

yattdm peda kaleti lokaviditam grimam praditsurmudé, (I). 

Ashrhe Ravibésare subha tithan tatrépardge sini. 

vaélyam vai* dwija deva vahni savidhe kritwa suvikyam muhat, 

grimah saivalani jalésaya vandérémédri kashthadibhir. 

yukta swarna nidhdnakhdta sahito dattah sasimomayé (IT). 

Bipréya veda-vidushe bahu-sratéya sintéya karmani-nije-parinish- 
thataya deva-dwijati-gurupida-ratéya Kas{ndthdya kdntavapushe gupa- 
vattardya (III), 

Rakshantu dirtimatalam mamatavadete yeviétra lobha vasatah 
pravilopayanti te Somalenda (?) Vimaleswara Dharmaraja padeshu 
vipriyahrido narake pateyuh (IV). 

Samvateshta dasa sate ckashastynttarikhyake. 

Vikramaditya blhidpasya nirmité témra putrika (V). 

Kasinétha Madhu srimén Vanaméli samanwitah. 

Swarbhénu vatsare dattam bhunkshwa grimamakanlakum (VI). 

Sahi. 

In conclusion, I have to add that I have not been able to discover 
how the plate fell into the hands of the Kols. I was told, it was 
found near Ladhmé, some fourteen miles south-west from Ranchi ; 
could it be supposed that some native of Sambhalpur or Sonpur had 
mislaid it on his way to the head quarters of the South West 
Frontier Agency ?” 
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Translation. 


“ The distinguished Rajni, by name Ratna Kumari, chief consort to 
the illustrious and valorous Jayanta Singha (1) lord of men, asks 
this constantly of the princes who may be [born] in her race: Hear 
ye my worlds! I am desirous of giving away that village known 
in the country as Tamperkalé (2); [accordingly] on Sunday in 
Ashérha, in the auspicious ¢ithi, the moon being eclipsed (3), I made 
good my promise in the presence of the gods and the Bralmanas, 
with all due formalities.* The village with its rivers, tanks, forests, 
groves, hills, woods, veins of gold, d&e., wines, and the boundaries, I 
present to the Brahmana Kisinatha (4), who is versed in the Veilas, 
well informed, of a quict turn of mind, attentive to his duties, devoted 
to the feet of the twice-born and the spiritual guide, being also hand- 
some in person and full of merits. Let them preserve this my in- 
comparable work of fame. Those who, being subject to covetousness, 
shall rescind this, shall, with hearts not devoted to the fect of Somalé 
(5), Indu (6), Vimale Swara (7), and Dharmaraja (8), fall into the 
hell. In the Samvat year 1861, of King Vikramiditya, this copper- 
plate was prepared, and the grant maile to Kis{natha, with Madhu (9) 
and the fortunate Vanaméli (10), in the year called Swarbhénu (11). 
Enjoy the village without impediment. Approved.” 


(1) Réjé of Sambbalpur, The following tablo shows his comnectiun with tho 
zemindar family of Palkot. 


Abhaya Singha. 
(Raja of Sambhalpur), 
Jayanta Si ha (married to Ratna Ajita Bing a 
ayanta Sing - i 1a. 
an named in the Inscription). 
(Daughter) Maharaj Kumari = (mar- 
Mahéraj Sihi (died without issue and ried tu) Maharaja Deouitha Sabi 
subsequently his estate escheated of Palxot. 


to Government). 


| | 
Govi fitha Séhi. 


| 
Jagannétha Sihi (Maharaja of Palkot, 
died 9th July, 186Y). 


# In his second note, Babu Rakhal Dis Huldir, proposes the following 
translation— 
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2) This ig a rather Jargo village within a few miles of Sambhalpur. 
5 I have verified this eclipse of the moon by referring to the almanne of 


1861, Samvat. . 
(4) Kasivdétha Dasa, Purohita to Rijé Jayanta Singha and Rani Ratna. 


kumniri. 

5) The guardian (female) deity of Sambhalpur. 

fs The moon having been the prominent object on the night the grant was 
made, allusion has beon made to her. 

7) The guardian ee deity of Sambhalpar. 

$) Yama, or the god of justice. 
'9) Kfésinétha’s brother and Negi, or steward, to Rani Ratuakumari. 
(10) Kasinétha’s youngest brother, aud Khénsimiin or assistant Dewén to 


Rani Ratnakumari. 
(11) This is probably the name of one of the years of the astronomical cycle 
60. 


In a second note, received the day previous to the mecting, Babi 

Rakhal Das Haldar continnes— 

"  & late trip to Pilkot has enabled me to subjoin a few notes 
The Rani Ratna Kumiri, appears to have been at one time well 
known in the southern parts of Chota Nagpur; she resided at. 
Rémpur in pargané Basié, while her husband Raja Jayanta (vulgo 
Jayati) Singha of Sambhalpur was captured and carried away by the 
Barghis (Baghis?), or Marhattas. I have been told that there was a 
civil suit regarding the village mentioned in the inscription. It was 
tried by the British Officer in charge of Sambhalpur, and the copper- 
plate was put in evidence. The decision in that case was appealed 
against inthe Court of Mr. Allen, Agent of the Governor-General, 
Sonth West Frontier, and of course the records were brought to Ranchi. 
Subsequently, the Mutiny of 1857 occurred, and iu the general con- 
fusion, the plate fell into the hands of certain crafty Kols who did not 
scruple to use it as the original document, conferring half of Chota 
Nagpur on their ancestors! Of course, these men have taken care not 
to adduce the plate as evidence in any suit; I have been informed 
that they would not Jend it to Colonel Dalton even for a day; they 
have duped only men of their own race.” 


“ Having made the magnanimous resolution before the twice-born, the 
~ = fire, = Saturday, - as the apn! being anspicious, and ‘an a i 
trving on the oceasion o: new moon which o 
rae dee ich commenced on the fourteenth 


0 a 


Ls 
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TII.— Contributions to the Chronology of the reigns of Timir and hig 
Descendants up to Shikjahdn, No. I. By H. Buocusaxy, Ese., 
M. A., Assist. Professor, Calcutta Madrasah, 


The object of this paper is to collect the statements of several 
Indian Historians regarding the dates of birth, accession, and death, 
of the Timurides up to Shahjahén. For no period of Indian History 
do we possess better materials than for the times of the Moghul 
kings ; we have contemporary histories, and even autobiographies, 
ani yet, the chronology of their reigns is by no- means so satisfactory 
as we might expect from the number of historical works. Differences 
in the dates of events of less importance are common enough, and 
may even be met with among modern Historians. But it is a matter 
of surprise, if historical writers disagree on more important dates, 
such as the birth, the accession, or the death of a king. 

In some cases chronological differences are traceable to the careless- 
ness of the historians. Theo Tubagdt i Akbari by Nizdmnddin of 
Harét affords a remarkable example. Of its chronology Badéoni says 
(II, p. 842)— 

“On Thursday, the 19th Rabi’ I, 998, the season of spring had 
commenced, and the New Year's day of the Emperor's era took place. 
According to the work of Mirzé Nizimaddin Ahmad, who has arrang- 
ed the history of His Majesty by years, the year 993 is the thirtieth 
year from the emperor’s accession; but the fact is, that the second 
garan (a space of thirty years) begins from the 25th Rabi’ I, 994,when 
His Majesty was at Atak Bandras (Attock), as related below. The 
eause of this confusion is apparent* enough: the Mirza has forgotten 
to take into account the intercalary days (ayydm ¢ kabisah), which in 
three years amount to one lunar month, the difference between solar 
and Iunar years being one year per garan. As I have no astronomical 
tables with me, I have necessarily followed the chronology of the 
Mirzé; but the responsibility rests with him.’’} - 

For similar hints vide Bad. IL, p. 851, 1.1; p. 352; p. 856, 1.1; 
p- 365, middle. 

The above remark of Baddonf shews that there is room for further 


# In tho edition of the Bibl. Indica, Bad. I, 342, read hamdud for hamdnjd, 
+ In the text read bards! for buriwayatast, 
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enquiries, especially as later historians (¢. g., Khaft Khén) adopt the 
chronology of the Tabagdt. The dates given in the Akbarnaémah on 
the other hand, are mostly solar, and rest upon the computations of 
Shéh Fathullah of Shiréz (vide Ain Translation, p. 88). Farishtah 
professes to follow the Akbarndmah, though he has used the Tabaqdt ; 
and so have other historians done, as the authors of the Salitin 
¢ Ohagatés and the Khuligatuttawértkh. 

On the whole, the chronology of Akbav’s reign requires a thorongh 
investigation ; and unless a sufficient number of MSS. of the Tubagit, 
the Akbarnimah, and Badaont, be examined, we caunot expect to 
possess correct dates for his reign. 

The introduction of Akbar’s Solar Era, and its limited use, have 
also been the canse of much confasion. Thus Jahdingirin his ‘ Me- 
moirs’ says that his son Shahjahén was born in A. H. 999, or the 
86th year of Akbar. But the fact is that the 86th (solar) year of 
Akbar corresponds to A. H. 1000, in the third month of which Shah- 
jalan was born. 

Another source of confusion is this, that the date of proclamation of 

an emperor does not always coincide with the official date of his jults 
(accession), and the striking of coins. This holds especially for the 
reign of Aurangzeb, the dates of which are not always trustworthy. 
* In some cases, lastly, chronological differences may.be traced to the 
copyists of the MSS. Their mistakes are confined to certath numbers, 
Thus ping bistum and piha hashtwm, pide hashtum and 
pes haftum, eins shashum and plat shagtum, 93 do and 33 dah, &e 
sikh and .,~ si, are frequently interchanged. 

The Historians after Jahangir appear to have paid some attention 
to the chronology of former kings. The author of the Pddishih- 
ndmah especially has devoted a long chapter (Eilition Bibl. Indica L., 
pp. 41 to 80) to the chronology of the Timdrides, which chapter may 
advantageously be read by those who take a deeper interest in Indian 
history. 

The following notes which refer chicfly to the genealogy of the 
Timdrides, are compiled from the Akbarndmah, Badiont, Farishtah, 
the Tuzuk i Jahdngiri, the IgbdIndmah, the Padishdhnémah, the Mir- 
dtul alam, and Khaft Khin. The remarks owe their origin to notes 
‘which I am the habit of taking when reading the editions of our 
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Bibl. Indica. With the exception of Stewart’s translation of the 
Wagi' at i Humiyiin, I have consulted no European work. 


I. Qutbuddi’n Amir Ti‘mu’r. 

Title, Gurgdn (son-in-law.) ‘Title after death, Qdhib girdn i a'zam 
(Lord of the great conjunction.) Born at Kash (Shahrsabz), Monday 
night, 25th Sha’bén 736, A. H. Wather, Aamir Turéghai, Mother, 
Naginah Khatin. Julés (accession), Wednesilay 12th Ramazién 771, 
at Balkh. Died on Tuesday night, 17th Sha’ban 807. Ago, 70 
years, 11 months, 22 days. 

His four sons, a. Ghiydsnddin Jahangir Mirza. 

é. ’Umar Shaikh Mirza. 
c. Jala’luddi‘n Mi’ra’n Sha’h Mi'rza’. 
ad, Shéhrakh Mirza. 

a. Ghiydsuddin Jahangir Mirza. Died at Samargand, A. H. 776, 
His eldest son, Muhammad Sultén, died on the 17th Sha’ban 8065. 
He hai three sons (Jahangir, Sa’d Waqqag, and Yahy4é). His second 
son, Mirzé Pir Mahammad, governor of Ghazni,was killed on the 14th 
Ramazin 809. He invaded India with Timir. He had seven sons— 
Jahangir, Qaigar, Sanjar, Sa’d Waqqdg, Bizanjir, Khalid, 45 (?). 

b. "Umar Shaikh Mirza, died in Rabi’ L., 796. 

He had four sons—Mangiir, Sikandar, Rustam, Pir Muhammad, of 
whom Mangvir had two sons, called Bayagré, and Sultin Uwais. 
Sultén Uwais had a son, Mirzi Muhammad Sultén, whose two sons 
are called Ulugh Mirzi, and Shah Mirzé. Ulugh Mirzé had two sons, 
Muhammad Sultin Shah Mirza, and Sultan Sikandar Mirzé. Muham- 
mad Sultén Shah Mirzé had four sons—1. 'Aqil Mirzi; 2. Mas’id 
Husain Mirzi; 3. Ibrahim Mirzé (who had a son Muzaffar Husain 
Mirzé); 4. Muhammad Husain Mirza, 

c. II. Jala‘luddi’‘n Mi’ra’n Sha’h Mirza’. 
(Third son of Timdr.) 

Born 769 A. H., reigned for a short time, died 24th Zi Qa’dah 810, 
He had eight sons — 

1. Abé Bakr Mirzé. 

2. Alangar(?) Mirzd. 

8. *’Usmain Chalbi(?). 

4. Mirzé "Umar. 


Muhammad Khalil. 

Sulta’n Muhammad Mirza’, 
Yjil Mirza. 

Siytirghtamash. 


onan 
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The mother of No. 6 is Mihr Nish, (‘az qaum i Piilad Qayi.’) 
The above names of Mirén Shéh’s eight sons are taken from the 
Akbarnimah (Lith. Ed.). In other Historical works, I have seen the 
names given as follows :— 


1. Abé Bakr Mirzé. 5. ’Umar Mirza. 

2, Altaker (sic) Mirzé. 6. Khalfl Mirz4. 

8. *Usmén Mirzé, 7. Sultén Muhammad Mirza. 
” 4, Chalbi Mirza, 8. Siyurghtamash, 


The last had a son, named Mirz4 Sultén Mas’tid. 

d. Shéhrukh Mirz4. Title, Kidgén i Sa’éd. Born on Thursday, 
14th Rabi’ II, 779. Died Sunday morning, 25th Zi Hajjah 850, after 
a reign of 48 years. His wife, Gauhar Shad Begum. 

He had three sons. 1. Ulugh Beg Mirzé (Malik ¢ sa’id), the 
Astronomer /Gdhib i Zij); 2. Bayasanghar; and 3. Mirz4 Ibrahim. 
Ulugh Bég’s sons are Mirzi ’Abdullatif and ’Abdul’aziz Mirz4. 
Bayasanghar’s sons are Mirzi Abul Qasim (who had a gon Shih 
Mabmid), Mirz4é Sultén Mahammad (who had a son Yadgér Muham- 
mad Mirz4), and ‘Aléuddaulah (who had a son Mirzé Ibrdhim), 
Mirz4 Ibrahim’s (8) son is Abdullah. 

III. Sulte’n Muhammad Mi’rza’, 
(Sixth son of IT, and grandson of Timér.) 

He governed Samarqand, and died during the reign of Shéhrukh 
(d.). He had two sons— 

7 1, Sulta’‘n Abw’ Sa’i’d Mirza’. 
2. Mimichihr Mira, 
(IV. Sulta’‘n Abu’ Sa’i’d Mi’rza’.) 

Born in 880. Commenced to reign when twenty-five yoars old, and 
reigned 18 years (over Afghanistan, and Independent Tartary). Killed 
on the 25th Rajab 878 by Yaédgir Muhammad Mirz4, son of Sultén 
Muhammad Mirzé, son of Bayasanghar Mirz4, son of Shdhrakh 
Mirza. 

The Akbarndémah (Lithogr. Eitition) mentions the names of ten 
sons— 


1. Sultém Ahmad Mirzé. 6. Snultén Walad Mirza, 
2. Sultén Muhammad Mireé. 7 Ulngh Beg Mirza. 

8. Sultén Mahmid Mirza, 8. Ab4é Bakr Mirza. 

4, °Umar Shaikh Mi'rza’, 9, Sultan Khalfl Mirza, ¢ 
5. Sultén Marid-Mirzé, 10. Shahrukh Mirzd. 
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In other histories I have found the names as follows :-— 


1, Ahmad Mirza. 6. Ulugh Beg Mirzé (ruler of 
2. Mahmid Mirzé. Kébul). 

8. Khalil Mirza. 7, Abti Bakr Mirza. 

4. Muhammad Mirza. 8. Murid Mirza. ‘ 
5. Shahrukh Mirzé, 9. ’Umar Mirza. 


10. Sultén Mirza (ic.) 

Sultén Mahmiid Mirzé (2) had three sons:—1. Bayasanghar 
Mirzi; 2. ’Ali Mirzi; 8. Khén Miraé. The last, Khan Mirza, 
had a son Mirzd Sulaiman who, with his son Mirzi Ibrihim, lived at 
Akbar’s Court. 

Ulugh Beg Mirza (6) had a son ’Abdurrazafiq. 

V. ’Umar Shaikh Mi'raa’. 
(4th son of Abii Sa’id Mirza.) 

Born at Samargand in 860, A. H. Died Monday, 4th Ramazén 
899, at Akhsikat in Farghénah,* the pigeon house on which he stood 
flying pigeons having broken down. He had three sons and five 
daughters— 

(1) Zahi’ruddi’n Ba’bar. 

(2.) Jahangir Mirza, 

(8.) Négir Mirzé (called in some histories, fired 
Lddgirt Nasir). 
_ @ Khénzidah Begum,Baber’s c. ————, died shortly after 


own sister, five years birth. 
older than he. d. Kar Sultan Begum. 

6. MihrBini Begam,sisterof ¢. Raziah Sultén Begum. 
(8), eight years younger : 
than Babar. 


Mother of Babar and of (a), Qatlaq Nig&r Khénum [or, Mihr Nigér 
Khénum, according to Khdfi Kin]; mother of (2), Fatimah Sultén 
Begum; mother of (8) and (2), Ghunchaji Ummed Begum; mother 


* “ Parghanah belongs to the fifth Igl{m, and is bounded on the FE. by Kash- 
har, on the W. by Samargand, on the S. by tho mountains of Badakhshan. 
eve are no mountains on the West. The Sathtin, or 4b i Khujand, comes 
from N. B., flows towards West, passes N. of Khujand, and §. of Finskit (or 
Shéhrakbiyah), and then flows northwards towarls Tarkistin, near the confines 
of which country it losos itgelfin the sand. In Farghanah are seven districts, 
jive South of Saihin, tio North of it. In the Sonth are Andajin, Os, Marghinan, 
Asfarah, Khujand; in the North aro Akhsi (Akhsikat) and Kisin.” Akbar- 
ndmah, + Spelt in Prinsep’s Tables Jiadighiar, 
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of (c), Khwijah Hnsain’s daughter; mother of (@), Agha Snltin 
Ghunchaji Begum; mother of (e), Makhdiimah Sultan Begum (also 
called Qarékoz Begum). Nos. (d) and (e) are posthumous. 


“WI. Zahi‘ruddi’n Muhammad Ba’bar. 
(1st son of "Umar Shaikh Mirz4.) 

Title, Getisitént (conqueror of the world) ; title after death, Tir- 
dausmakiné (dwelling in Paradise). Born on the 6th Muharram, 
888.* 

His mother Qatlaq Nigér Khénum is the second daughter of Yinas 
Khén, who is the twelfth descendant from Changiz Khan. 

The name Zahtraddin Muhammad was given to Babar by the 
famous saint Négiraddin Khwaéjah Ahrar. 

Julits, Tuesday, 5th Ramazin, 899, at Andajén, when 11 years, 
7 months, 29 days old. Reigned 11 years in Mawardnnahr, fighting 
with the Uzbaks and the Chagatai kings ; reigned afterwards 21 years, 
2 months, 8 dayst in Afghdnistén and Badakhshin, and invaded 
Hindistén five times, The last and successful attempt ended with 
the battle of Panipat, Friday, 8th Rajab, 932. Died at the Charbigh, 
near Agrah, 6th Juméda T, 937, at the age of 49 y.,4m, 1d, He 
was buried at Kabul. He reigned altogether 37 y., 8 m., 2 d.; vis., 
out of Hindustén, 82 y., 10 m., 8d, [10 y., 4m, in Mawardunahr, 
and 22 y., 6 m,, 8d., in Kabul, dve.]; and in Hindistén and Kabul, 
4y., 9 m., 26 d. 

Babar had four sons and three (?) danghters— 


1. Naci‘ruddi’n Muhammad Huma’yu'n. 

2, Kémrén Mirzé. “Hoe was married to Chachak} Begum, 
danghter of Husain Arghin of Sind.” rskine, A son of his is men- 
tioned, Mirz4 Abul Qasim. 

8. Askari Mirzé. 

4, Hindél Mirzé. He had a daughter Ragiyah Sultén Begum, 
who was married to Akbar. 


* y=? UM is also the Tértth of his birth. 

+ Pddishdhn., I, p. 47 m. ; bat on p. 62, 1. 3, from below, "Abdal Hiinid gives 
22 y.,6m.,3d, ‘Tho difference appears to lic in.the fact that Babar’s rule in 
Maéwardnnabr was nominal. fT Or rather Jiljak.. 


~ x hone 
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(a.) Gulrang Begum; (b.) Gulchihrah Begum; (c.) Gulbadan 
Begum. These three were by the same mother. One of them was 
married to Mirzé Yadgar, who was put to death for treason. Stewart 
says that Dildar Begum was the mother of No. 4. 

The Tuzuk (p. 113) and the Zgbdlndmah (p. 68) mention a fourth 
danghter of Babar, Gulrakh Begum, who was married to Mira& 
Niraddin Muhammad; her daughter Salimah Sultén Begum will be 
mentioned among Akbar 8 wives. 

VII. Naci‘ruddi’n Muhammad Huma’yw’n. 

Title after death, Jannat dshy iné (in some MSS. jannatastint). Born, 
Monday night, 4th Zi Qa’dah 913,* at Ark in Kabul. His mother 
was Mihum Begum, a relation of Sultén Husain Mirzé. Juliés, 9th 
Jumida I, 937, at Agrah. Leaves India after the battle of Kanauj 
(10th Muharram 947), remains in exile 5y., 5m., 15d.; takes 
Qandahér, on the 25th Juméda IT, 952; takes Kabul, on Tuesday 
night, 12th Ramazén 952 ; takes Badakhshén in tlie beginning of 953 ; 
invades Hindiistén from Kabul, in the middle of Zi Hajjah 961; 
arrives at Léhor on the 2nd Rabi’ I, 962, and at Sarhind, on the 
7th Rajab 962; defeats Ahmad (Sikandar Stir) on the 2nd Sha’bén 
962; and takes possession of Dihli, on Sunday, 4th Ramazén, 962. 
He died in Rabi’ I, 963, from a fall from the staircase leading to the 
roof of his library. Khafi Khén (p. 124), says he fell on the 5th 
Rabi’ I; Farishtah and Badéoni (I, p. 465) say, he fell on the 7th, 
According to Khafi Khan, Farishtah, and Stewart (p. 120), Huméyin 
died on the 11th Rabi’ I; according to Badéoni, on the 15th; accord- 
ing to the Padishéhnémah (p. 65), on Sunday the 13th; according 
to the Mir-4t, on the 7th; and according to the Akbarnémah ‘on 
the Friday of Rabi’ I.’ 

Khéfi Khan (I, p. 126), represents Humé4ytin as a Hanafi Sunni; 
but he says that he possessed a greater love for the ah/ ¢ bait (Hasan, 
Husain, d&c.,) than his ancestors, especially more than Amir Timiir.t 
Regarding Huméyiin’s religion, vide Furishtah and Badéoni. Haméyiin's 
soldiers and many of his grandees (as Bairam Khan, &c.,) were Shi’ahs. 

* So in the Akbarnimah, and, according to Stewart, in Baébar’s Memoirs. 
Tho Pddishdindmak (1, p. 63, 1. 7), has the Lith, not the 4th. 


+ Sunnis with slight Shi'ah tendencies are called &l,.o85 lufedligah. That 
Tinde was no Shi’ah is clear from the mame which he yuve his second adm 
Umar), 
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According to the Pédishdhnémah, Humayiin, at tho time of his acces. 
sion, was 23 y,,6m.,5d., old. The period from his julie to his 
death is 25 (lunar) y., 10 m.,* 5 d., hence at his death, he was 42 y., 
4 m., 10d. old. 

Of his wives the following are mentioned :— 

1. Hamidah Bémi Begum, Akbar’s mother. Her title is Maryam 
Makiné, ‘holding the rank of the Virgin Mary.’ She died 18th 
Shahriwar 1012, and was buried at the side of Huméytin at Dihli. 2, 
Mah Jiijak (Chichak) Begum, mother of Mirzé Muhammad Hakim 
and Sultén Ibréhim. Baddoni and the Akbarnfimah (II, 69), also 
thention a Hajé Begum ; but this may be the title of the preceding. 

"Huméytin’s sons:—1. Akbar. 

2. Mirza Muhammad Hakim, born in 961.+ Died of delirium 
tremens (ra’shah), 12th Sha’bén 998, (Bad. IT, 846). 

8. Sultén Ibrahim, who died as an infant. 

Of Humfyiin’s daughters I find mentioned—(a.) Najibunnisé Begum 
(Tuauk, p. 68, and Preface, p. 5) ; and (0.) Bakhtunnisé Begum (Khufft 
Khin, p. 226). A son of the former, Mirzé Wali, was at Jahéugtr’s 
Court (Tueuk, p. 68). 

VIII. Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar. 

Title after death, *Arshdshydné. Born in the night from Saturday 
to Sunday, 5th Rajab 949, at Amarkot. Julds, about noon on 
Friday, 2ndt Rabi’ IT, 963, at Kalautir, near Léhor, when Akbar had 
reached the age of 13 (solar) y., 4 m., 18 d.; or 18 (lunar) y., 8 m., 
28d. He died in the night between Tuesday anil Wednesday, 12th 

‘ Suméda II, 1014, at the age of 63 (solar) y., 1d., or 64 (lunar) y., 
11m. 7d. Regarding the confusion as to the exact day of Akbar’s 
death, vide my Ain translation, p. 212, note 2. He had reigned 49 (solar) 
y-, 7 m., 13-d., or 51 (lanar) y., 2 m., 9 d. 

Akbar had jive sons— 


1. Hasan } twins, born 8rd Rabi? 972. They only lived 
2. Husain one month. 


8. Salim (Jaha‘ngi’r]. 
# Tho Edition of the Pddishéhndmah has wrong 95 for 88, 


t Hisckunyah (SRI i931 Abul Maftthir, or Uslaeiyn Abul Fiadil) gives 
the Tér(kh (961) ; vide also Bad. II, p. 56, 
t Stewart, p. 121, says, 3rd Rabi Rab?’ LL 


wel Seis ett es i 
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4. Sultan Muréd. 
5. Sultén Dényal. 

Of daughters, I find three mentioned—(a.) Sh&hzédah Khénum, 
born three months after Salim, in 977. (b.) Shukrunnisé Begum ; and 
(c.) Xrim Bént Begum, both born after Sultén Danyél. 

Of Akbar’s wives the following are mentioned :—1. Sultén Raqi- 
yah Begum, (a daughter of Mirzé Hinidal,) who died 84 years old, on the 
7th Jumada I, 1085, (Luzuk, p. 401). She was Akbar’s first wile (zan ¢ 
kaldn), but had no child. She tended Shihjahén. Nur Jahén (Jahin- 
gir’s wiic) also stayed with her after the murder of Sher Afkan. 
2. Sultin Salimah Begun. She was the daughter of Gulrukh Begum 
(vide above, under Babar, p. 213) and Mirzé Niiraddin Muhammad, 
Huméyiin had destined her for Bairém Khin, who married her in the 
beginning of Akbar’s reign. After the death of Bairim, Akbar, in 968, 
married her. She died 10th Zi Qa’dah, 1021. As a poetess, she is 
known under the name AMakhsi (concealed), and must not be confound- 
ed with Zebunnisé* (a wife of Auvangzeb’s), who has the same poetical 
name. 8. The daughter of Rajah Bihari Mal and sister of Rajah 
Bhagawén Das; Akbar married her in 968, at Sapbhar. 4. The 
beautiful wife of ’Abdulwisi,’ married in 970, (Bad. IT, 61). 5. Jodh 
Bai, the mother of Jahéngir, Her name is not mentioned by any 
Muhammadan historian. 6. Bibi Daulat Shad, mother of (4.) and 
(c.); vide Tuzuk, p. 16. 

Sultén Maréd, Akbar’s fourth son, was born on Thursday, 3rd Muhar- 
ram 978, and died of delirium tremens in 1006, at Jalnépir in Barér 
(Tuzak, p. 15; Akbarnémah II, p. 443; Kbafi Khan, p. 212). He 
was nicknamed Pahdyi (Bad. Il, 3878). He was sabzrang (of livid 
complexion), thin and tall (Zwzut), A’daughter of his was married to 
Prince Parwiz, Jahangir's son (Z'uuk, p. 88). 

Sultan Dénydl was born on the 10th Jamfda I, 979, and died of 
delirium tremens, A. H. 1013. Khafi Khan (I, p. 232), says the news 
of his death reached Akbar in the beginning of 1014. He married, 
towards the end of 1006, Jénén Begum, adanghter of Mirza’ Abdurrahin, 
Khin Khanan (Khaii Khan, p. 213), He was also betrothed to a 
daughter of Ibrahim ‘Adilshah of Bijépir ; but he died before the 


* Hor charming Diwih was lithographed at Lucknow, A, H. 1284, 
+ Regarding her, vide Tou’s Rujesthan 
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marriage Was consummated. He had three sons :—1. Tahmiuras, who 
was married to Sultén Bahar Begum, a daughter of Jahéngir. 
2. Bayasanghar (_ub*). 8. Hoshang, who was married to Hosh- 
mand Band Begum, a daughter of Khnusrau.” Besides, he had four 
dunghters whose names are not mentioned. Regarding the fate of 
Dinyal’s children, vide below p. 218. Dénydl is represented as well 
built, good looking, fond of horses and elephants, and clever in compos- 
ing Hinddstini poems. 
IX. Nu’ruddi’n Muhammad Jahae’ngi’r. 

Title after death, Jannatmakiné. Born at Pathpar Sikri on Wed- 
nesday, 17th Rabi’ 1, 977, or the 18th Shabriwar of the 14th year of 
Akbar's Era. : 

Julést 20th Juméda IT, 1014, (or 10th Abén of the 50th year of 
Akbar’s Era), when he was 86 (solar) y.. 1 m., 23 ¢., old, or 37 
(iunar) y., 8 m., 3d. He reigned 22 (solar) y., 6 d., or 22 (lunar) yw» 
8 m., 9d. Ho died of (Ai! Gast on Sunday, 28th Gafar 1037, at 
tho age of 58 (solar) y., 1 m., 29 d., or 59 (lunar) y., 11 m., 12 a. 

Jahdngir’s wives (Luzuk, p. 8, and Preface, p. 6). 1. A daughter 
of Rajah Bhagawén Dés, married in 993. She gave birth in 994 to 
Sulténunnisi Begum [Khdfi Kidn, Sultén Begum], and, in 995, to 
Prince Khusrau. She poisoned herself with opium in a fit of madness 
apparently brought on by the behaviour of Khusrau and her younger 
brother Madhi Singh, in 1011, (Khali Khin, p. 227), 2. A 
daughter of Odai Singh (Mot’h Réjah], son of Rajah Méldeo, mar- 
ried in 994. The Tuzuk (p. 8) calls her Jagat Gosdyini. She 
is the mother of Sbaéhjahén. 8. A daughter of Khwdjah Hasan, 
the uncle of Zain Khén Kokuh. She is the mothor of Prince Parwiz. 
She died 15th Tir, 1007. 4. A daughter of Rajah Keshi Dés of 
Rét’hor. She is the mother of Babér Band Bogum (born on the 28rd 
Shabriwar 998). 5. and 6. The mothers of Jahéndér and Shahryér. 
Their names are not known tome. 7; -A daughter of ’Ali Rai, raler 
of little Thibet (Bad. IL, 376), married in 999. 7. A danghter 
of Jagat Singh, eldest son of Réjah Mén Singh, (Tuzuk, p. 68). 8. 
Mibrannis&é Khinum, the wife of Sher Afkan, On her marriage 


* His name is wrongly spelt is the Tuzak aud Padish&hndmah (I, p. 73). The 
name occurs in verses und las the wasn of .,jdlcls, i 

4 Regarding differences in date, vide iny Ain translation, p. 212, note 2. 
{ Jabénglr wos stout; vide my Ain translation, p. 267, note. 
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with Jahangir she received the title of Nir Moahall,* and was later 
called Nir Jahén. (Tuz. p. 156). 

Jahingir’s children. 1. Sultén Khusrau. 2. Sultén Parwiz.t 
8. Sultén Khorram (Shéhjahin). 4. Sultén Jahéndér, 5. Sultén 
Shshryér. Two daughters aro mentioned :—(a.) Sultan Nisér Begum; 
(%.) Sultén Bahér Bani Begum. 

Sultin Khusraw was born on tho 24th Amnrdéd 995, (Tuuk, 
Preface); but Khafi Khan says 997. He was married to a daugther 
of A’zam Khan Kokah, and to a daughter of Muzaffar Husain (Tazuk, 
p- 76). His sons—1. Baland Akhtar, who died when young, (Tazuk, 
p. 78.) 2. Déwar Bakhsh [Buliqi], (vide below). His daughter, 
Hoshmand Bani Begum, was married to Hoshang, son of Danyél. 3. 
Garshasp, (Gushtasp, according to the Khuligatuttawdértkh), Khusran 
died on the 18th Isfandiyarmuz, 1031. 

Sultén Parwiz, born 19th Abin 997; died of delirium tremens 
on the 7th Qafar, 1036. He had a son who died when young. A 
danghter of Parwiz was married to Dara Shikoh. 

Sulién Jahinddr had no children, He and Sultén Shahrydr were 
born at about the same time, a few months before Akbar’s death (Tuz. 
Preface, p. 17). Shahrydr was married in the 16th year of Jahingfr, 
to the daughter of Nir Jahfn by Sher Afkan, by whom he had a 
daughter, Arzini Begum (Tuzak, p. 870). From his want of abil- 
ities, he got the nickname Mishudané (fit for nothing), Khnsras, 
Parwiz, and Jahéndar died before their father. 

The history of the fate of Shahryir, Dawar Bakhsh, and the sons 
of Danydl, belongs to the most confused portions of Indian History. 

The Pédishihnimah (I, pp. 73 to 80) says that, when Shahrydr 
proclaimed himself emperor at Lihor, Biyasanghar, Danydl’s second 
son, fled to him, and was appointed Suljdn Sipaksilir of the army 
with which Shahrydér wished to oppose Agai Khan, who was marching 
against him. Acaf Khan’s object was to support Shahjahén, at that 
time engaged inthe Dak’hin. But in order better to oppose Shahryér, 
Ayaf Khan had proclaimed Dawar Bakhsh (also called se) emperor. 
The other sons of Dinydl, Tuluairas and Hoshang, were in Agat’s 
army. On the mere approach of the truops of the enemy, Shahrydr’s 


* For Neri Mahall and Nir i Juhda, tho Izifut being left out in titles. So 
hibgiran. 
m9 There wore ‘severul children’ after Parwiz, that died, Tusuk, p. 8. 
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soldiers ran away without firing a single shot, and Shahry4r himself, 
together with his wife, was captured the next day and blinded by 
Acat Khén. The Pédishihnémeh says nothing about the fate of 
Bayasanghar. 

Shéhjahén, on receiving the news of the success of the dangerous 
game which Agaf Khdn had played, was overjoyed, and sent him an 
order to kill Shahryér, Buliqi, Bulaq{’s brother (Garshasp), Tahmiras, 
and Hoshang. These five were killed by Agaf Khan in the night 
from Tuesday to Wednesday, the 25th Juméda I, 1037. 

The account given in the Tuzuk (p. 421), is essentially the same, 
The author, however, says that there was one charge made on Biaya- 
sihghar’s army, and that Shahrydr was next day taken in chains before 
Déwar Bakhsh, and was blinded two days later, On the third day 
Tahméras and Hoshang were imprisoned [quere, by Daéwar]. The 
fate of Bayasanghar is likewise passed over in silence. The order of 
Shéhjahén specifies Dawar Bakysh, his brother Garshasp, Shahrydr, 
Tahmiiras, and Hoshang, to be killed. 

Khafi Khén’s account as printed in the edition of Bibl. Indica (I, 
p- 890 to 894), is confused. He says, “ the son (sic) of Danyél was with 
Shahryfr” (p. 390, 1. 9). There was some fighting, and Shahryér 
was next morning taken before Dawar Bakhsh and blinded, and “the 
sons of Dényél were dealt with as Shahrydr had been treated, and were 
maie his companions.” Shéhjahdu’s order only specifies ‘ Shahrydr 
and the sons of Dényél’ to be killed, which order Agaf Khén carried 
out. Khafi Khan says nothing about Diwar Bakhsh. 

Elphinstone’s account (p. 575) differs, in a few items, from that of 
the preceding three historians, though I do not know what sources 
he used for this portion of his history, He says that Shahryér 
formed- a coalition with the two sons of his uncle Dényél [Tah- 
miiras and Hoshang], and that there was a battle which ended in a 
defeat. ShahrySr, he says, aud the sons of Danyal, were afterwards 
put to death by order of Shah Jahén. : 

In a footnote, Elphinstone says that Dawar Shukoh [Quere, Dawar 
Bakhsh] escaped to Persia, where he was seen by the Holstein am- 
beesadors [in A. H. 1042]. : 

The author of the Khuldcatuttawértkh follows the Tuzuk, and says 
that Dawar Bakhsh, his brother Gusht4sp (sic), Shahryér, Tahmiras, 
and Hoshang, were killed by order of Shahjahén, 
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XX. Shiha’buddi’n Muhammad Sha’hjaha‘n. 

Title, Qihibgirdn i séné. Title after death, Firdaus Ashyné. Born 
at Léhor, 80th Rabi’ I, 1000 A. H.* Historians make much of the 
time of his birth (end of the Millennium), and his first acts on his 
accession justified people to look upon him as the mujaddid ¢ din 
mubin, the restorer of Islam.t Julis, Sth Jumida I, 1087.4 
He had eight sons and six danghters:—(1.) Sultén Muhammad 
Dari Shikoh, born at Ajmir, Monday night, 29th Cafar 1024. 
(2.) Muhammad Shih Shoji’ Babadar, born at Ajmir, Satnr- 
day night, 18th Jumida IT, 1025. (8.) Muhammad Aurangzeb, 
born on Saturday night, 15th Zi Qu’dah, 1027. (4) Ummod Baki 
born near Sarhind, Wednesday, 11th Muharram, 1029. He died at 
Burhénpiir, in Rabi’ IT, 1031. (5.) A son who died before ho had re- 
ceived a name, born 1032. (6.) Murdd Bakhsh, born at Rahtas, 
Tuesday night, 25th Zi Hajjah, 1038. (7.) Lutinllah, born Tuesday 
night, 14th Qafar, 1036. Diod 9th amazin, 1037. (8.) Daulatafzd, 
born Tuesday night, 4th Ramazdn, 1087, Died 20th Ramazan, 1088. 
(@.) Hurnnnisé Begum, born at Agrah on Wednesday, 8th Cafar, 
1022. Died at Ajmir, 4th Rabi’ Il, 1025. (6.) Jahain Aré Begum, 
who had the title of Mustatéb Begum, born Wednesday, 21st Cafar, 
1028. (¢.) Raushan Réi Begum, born at Burhinpdr, 2nd Ramazan, 
1026. (d.) Surayyé Bind Begum, died in the night before 20th 
Rajab, 1030; died on the 23rd Sha’bén, 1037. (¢.) A danghter, 
born 10th Ramazén 1039 ; sho died soon after birth. (f.) Gauhar Arh 
Begum, born at Burhénptr, Tuesday night 17th, Zi Qa’dah, 1040. 

The concluding dates of the reigns of Shihjahin and his Descend- 
ants, will form the subject of the next paper.— 


The President thon exhibited three maps of the Sundarban. 

The President said—It will be in the recollection of the members 
that some months since, an interesting paper on the Sundarban 
had been Jaid before them by Mr. Rainey, and that in the discussion 
which followed the reading of that paper, the Rev. Mr. Long 
had stated that he had during a visit to the Imperial Library in Paris, 
seen there a very old Portuguese map of the tract in question. Mr. 
Rainey was struck with theinterest attaching to such old records, 


* Tho Tazuk says 999. + Vide Procecdings for July, p. 192, ~ Khéfi 
Khan has 7th Jumida Il, 
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and wrote to Paris soliciting a copy of that portion of the map, which 
related to the Sandarban, He has this day sent me a note which 
I will take the liberty of reading to you, accompanied by the three 
small tracings which I lay before you. Mr. Rainey says— 
“Agreeably to promise, I have much pleasure in forwarding 
herewith the tracings of the three ancient maps of the Gangetic Delta 
(Sundarban), which M. Cartamberd, the head of the Geographical 
Department of the Bibliothéque Imperiale, Paris, was good enough 


* to send out to me. 


You may recollect that in the course of the discussion on my paper 
on the Sundarban, (vide the Society’s Proceedings of December 
1d), the Rey. Mr. Long, made an allusion to a very old Portuguese 
map of the existing Sundarban tract, which (the late lamented) M. 
Jomard had shown to him, many years ago in Paris; and, thinking 
that a copy of it would prove very interesting and useful, I accordingly 
applied to him for it. But that venerable French savant having 
died, his successor, M. Cartamberd, kindly favoured me with the 
tracings of the three maps I now transmit to you, and which I have 
numbered as 1, 2 and 8, respectively. 

The first of them is said to be a map of the 16th century, and on a 
reference to Barros’ Da Asia in the Society’s Library, I find it to be 
an exact tracing of a part of the map there given to illustrate the 
4th Decada thereof, 

The second is stated to be taken from the chart of the kingdom 
of the Great Mogul by N. Sanson, and is dated so far back as 1652. 
This map like the other two, has no scale affixed to it, which desi- 
deratum naturally causes much confusion. 

The third and last is set down therein as taken from the new map of 
the kingdom of Bengal by order of the noble Sire Matthews Van den 
Broucke in the Atlas of Francor’s Valentya to illustrate his work 
entitled ‘Old and New East India,’ 1724. This appears to be the most 
explicit and lucid of them all; it clearly indicates the five towns, 
viz. ;—Pacuenli, Ciupitanaz, Noldy, Tipuria, and Dapara, tho last of 
which is evidently the only place that can be recognized in the 
Revenue Survey Map of Colonel Gastrel’s. From the similarity of 
position and name, it is evidently identical with the Daspata of the 
present day, formerly (doubtless) a flourishing seaport town, but now 
an insignificant inland village. 
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From all the maps it is very abundantly clear that the Gangetic 
Delta (Sundarban) did not in days of yore extend near so far south 
as it does at present. Between the existing two large rivers, to the 
east and west thereof, the accretion of land has increased immenscly. 
This would incontestably establish that the sites of the five seaport 
cities before alluded to, are now very far in the interior, and, from 
the very great changes in the course of the larger streams, the remains 
of some of them may have been, perhaps, altogether washed away, 
whilst others may still lic concealed in the very heart of the forest 
and inaccessible. 

I shall refrain from offering any further remarks at present ; but, 
in concluding, would venture to suggest to the Council of the Society 
the dusirability of publishing the maps, at least Nos. 2 and 8, in the 
Society’s Journal, as thereby Non-resident Members will have a fair 
opportunity of referring to them.” 

Several members made remarks onthe intrinsic value of the maps. 
The President thought, it would be of no use to publish the maps 
without some explanatory remarks; and he said, he was glad to state 
that the Rev. Mr. Long had promised to take the maps home with 
him, in order to lay them, together with some descriptive notes, at a 
future meeting before the members of tle Socicty. 

The meeting then broke up. 

Lrorary. 

The following books have been added to the Library since the last 
Meeting. 

*,* Names of Donors in Capitals. 
Presentations. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, No. IIT.-—Royan Socrery or 
Lonpon. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. XIII. No. 2. 
—Tne Roya GroararuicaL Soorety or Lonpon. 

Bulletin de la Société de Géographie. Mars, Avril et Mai, 1869.— 
Tue GeoaraPurcaL Society or Panis. 

Journal Asiatique, No. 49.—Tue Astatic Soctery or Pants. 

The Journal of the Chemical Society, March, 1869.—Tur Cuswiean 
Socrery or Loxpon. 

The Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society, Vol. XVII, 
—Tue Bombay Grourarmiva. Socimery. 
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Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Impérial, 
Tome XXTI. Premitre Partie.—Tas Inernrat Instrrvre or Franon, 

Mineral Statistics, Coal—Tne Gronoorcan Scnvey or Inpra. 

Ueber den Giftapparat der Schlangen, insbesondere iiber den der 
Gattung Callophis (Gray), von Adolf B. Meyer.—Tuorm Avurior. 

Official Correspondence relating to the System of Revenue Survey 
in the Bombay Presidency.—Turz Goveryuenr or Bompay. 

Annual Report on the Meteorological Observations registered in 
the Panjab by A. Neil, 1868.—Tux Governaent or rae Pangan, 


Purchase. 
Comptes Rendus, Nos. 15 to 21, and Tables des Comptes Rendus 
des séances de L’Académie des Sciences, Deuxidéme Semestre. 1868, 
Tome LXVII.—Journal des Savans, Avril, 1869.—Revne Arché- 
oJogique, Mai, 1869.—Revue Linguistiqne, Avril, 1869.—Revue ct 
Magasin de Zoologie, No. 4, 1869.—Revne des Deux Mondes, 1, 
Mai, et 1. Juin, 1869.—The Annals and Magazine of Natural His- 
tory for May and June, 1869.—The Ibis, Vol. V. No. 18.—The 
Numismatic Chronicle, part I. 1869.—The Calcutta Review, July, 
1869.—Shappunji Edalji’s Gujréti Granmnar.—Haug’s Onitlines of 
Yond Grammar.—Satyam Jayati’s Ritu Sanhdéra—Ouvry’s Megha- 
duta.—Wheeler’s History of India, Vol. If.—Thomson’s Treatise on 
Thermo-Dynamics.—Etymologische Forschungen von Professor Dr, 
A. F. Pott, 2 Vols—Notley’s Comparative Grammar of the French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Languages.—Cowell’s Prakrita 
Prakésa.—Owen’s Comparative Anatomy of Invertebrate Animals, 
Lindsay’s History and Coinage of the Parthians,x—Reise der Oster- 
reichischen Fregatte Novara, Anthropologischer Theil—Recherches sur 
la Faune de Madagascar ct de ses dépondances, first part.— Bihtlingk 
and Roth’s Sanskrit Worterbuch, fase. 36.—Annales Musei Botanici 
Lugduno-Batavi, edidit F, A. Gui-Miqnel, Tome ITI. Faso, VI. to 
X.—Simpson’s India, Ancient and Modern, parts 5 and 6.—Térikh 
Badéon.—Térikh Farrukhébad,—Patwari ki Kitéb.—Hilét i Dehi.— 
Risilah i goi Chaugéin.—Térikh j Rohilkand.—Reade’s Landed Pro- 
pertics.—Risiilah i ’Ardz, 
Exchange. - 
The Athenaum for May, 1869. : 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF TUE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 


ror Sxrremper, 1869. 
—~o- 


A meeting of the Society was held on Weduestay, the lst instant, 
at 9 o'clock Pp. a. 

T. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced ~ 

1. From W. M. Smolly, Esq., specimens of Coral from the Auda- 
man Islands, 

2. From J. Avdall, Esq., a copy of Chronique do Michel le Grand, 
Patriarche des Syriens Jacobites. Translated from the Armenian into 
French, by Victor Langlois. 

3. From M. L. Ferrar, Esq., C. S., three ancient Copper Coins 
dug up in Roy Bareilly. 

The coins are Buctrian, and would appear to be known speciuens, 
The locality is, however, noticable, as such cvins are generally fonud 
in the north-western districts of India. 

4. From Babp Rakhal Das Haldar, Special Commisioner, Chota- 
Nagpur, the following Sanscrit MSS.—~. 

Vatuka Bhairava Stava. 

Rudra Chandi Stotra. 

Aditya Hridaya. 

Adhydtma Raémiyana. 

Jyotishatatva, by Raghunandana Bhattécharya. 

Prasna Kaumunii. 

Jétakilankéra. 

Harinémimrita Vyakarana, 

Mahabhérata in Bengali verse, by Kasirfana Dasa (incomplete). 
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Aniara Kosha, 
Mahabharata, Virdt Parva. 
Bhagavat Gita, with commentary, 


Valmiki Ramayana. 

Tarpana Vidhi. $ 

Sri Krishna Kavacha. 

Rédhiké Stotra. 

A Sanscrit Grammar, incomplete. 
Bhagavata Purana, with commentary. 


The President said, he had much pleasure in proposing a special 
vote of thanks to Babu Rakhal Das Haldar ior the valuable present 
he had made to the Society. He would not ask a formal seconding 
of this vote ; but he believed he was justified in asking the meeting 
to support his motion by general consent. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

5. From N. 8. Maskelyne, Esq., through Dr. J. Anderson, a copy 
of ‘ Report on Jewellery and Precious Stones,’ and a copy of ‘ Notes on 
the Nature and Composition of the Murrhine Vases of the Ancients.’ 

6. From the Government Meteorological Reporter, a copy of ‘Report 
of the Meteorological Reporter to the Government of Bengal for the 
year 1868-69, with a Meteorological Abstract for the year 1869.’ 

7. From Babu Gopinath Sen, a copy of the ‘ Facsimile of the 
indications given by the Anemometer at the Surveyor General’s 
Office, Calcutta, on the 9th June, 1869.’ 

8. An English MS. Translation of the Tarfkh Firoz Shahi, first 
part, by the late Major Fuller, through T. W. H. Tolbort, Esq., 0. 8., 
Dera Ismail Khén. c 

The President said he thought it proper to draw the attention of 
the meeting to this presentation. The MS., as it was, contained 
good portion of the Térikh i Firtzshahi, the text of which had botn 
edited by Sayyid Ahmad, C. 8. I., for the Bidl. Indica, The trans- 
lation itself had been commenced by the late Major Fuller, Director of 
Public Instruction, Panjab; and he was glad to announce to theo 
meeting that Mr. Tolbort, whose excellent paper on the District of 
Liidiéné would be in the recollection of the members, h lared 
himself ready to complete the English translation of this most import- 
ant Historical work, He hoped that Mr. Tolbort would be inclined 
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to make over his translation, when completed, to the Philological 
Committee of the Society for publication in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
He felt convinced that it was of the utmost importance that the Suciety 
should themselves publish translations of their historical works, because 
it was desirable that such translations be made in India, where trans- 
lators, much better than at home, could overcome the geographical 
and linguistic diffienlties of the original texts. He was sure that as 
long as the public had no access to correct translations, the text 
editions of the Bibliotheca Indica wonld be, to a very large extent, 
but a treasnro ander lock and seal. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded ag the last 
meeting were ballotted for aul elected Ordinary Members— 

E. Hyde, Esq., Barrister at Law. 
Major G. B. Fryer, British Burma, 
J. Westland, Esq., 0. 8. 

J. HW. Fisher, Esq., C. 8. 

G. Latham, Esq., C. E. 

Babu Juddulall Mallick. 

The following gentlemen were named for bullot as Ordinary Mew- 
bers at the next mecting— 

J.G. Delmerick, Esq., Assistant Commissionor, Rawnl Pindee, pro- 
posed by Babu Rajendralala Mitra, seconded by the Secretary. 

A. D. B. Gomes, Esq/, Commissioner, Sunderbuns, proposed by the 
President, secondod by the Secretary. 

B. Gray, Esq., M. B., Officiating Inspector General of Prisons, 
Panjab, Lahore, proposed by Coloncl R, Maclagan, seconded by T. H. 
Thornton, Esq., C. 8. 

A. Thomson, Esq., Inspector of Schools, Fyzabad, proposed by Mr. 
H. Blochmann, seconded by the President. 

» A. Allerdyce, Esq., Scrampore, proposed by J. T. Wheeler, Esq., 
seconded by H. Blochmann, Esq. 

Babu Digémvara Mitra, and N. 8. Alexander, Esq., 0. S., have 
intimated their desire to withdraw from the Society. 

Major W. A. Ross’s re-election, announced in Febrnary 1869, has 
been cahcelled at his own request. 

The Council reported that they had elected Mr. G. Nevill to serve 
in the Library Committee, that Colonel H. Hyde had been nomi- 
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nated to act as Treasurer to the Society during the temporary absence 
of Colonel J. E. Gastrell, and that on the recommandation of the 
Philological Committee, they had sanctioned the publication of 
Major T. FE. Gordon’s English translation of Umar i Khayyam in the 
Bibl. Indica.— 

These nominations and sanction were confirmed. 

The following papers were read— 


I.—Notes on the remains found in a Cromlech at Coorg, which were 
exhibited at the last meeting, by T. Orpnam, Esq, LL. D., President, 


At the last meeting of the Society (4th Angust) some fragments 
of earthenware were exhibited which had been found ina Cromlech, 
opened ont by the order of the Chief Commissioner of Mysore, on the 
Moory Betta, Hill, jn . North Coorg. Unfortunately, these interesting 
remains had been very insufficiently packed, and had been so broken 
up, in their transmission by the post, that nothing could be made out 
of the many small fragments. One little vessel alone had escaped 
fracture. 

Along with these were some curious ‘ beads’ and a singular metallic 
relic, the nature of which it was not easy to make out by lamp-light. 

After the meeting, I took these remains, and by a little patience, I 
was enabled to see that the greater portion of the earthen vessels to 
which they belonged, still remained, though so much broken up, and 
that only small parts were wanting. And, with a little care, the 
vessels have been again built up from their fragments, so far at least, 
as to enable accurate and full-sized drawings to be made of all. 
These drawings, as well as the putting together of some of the vessels, 
are due to the care and skill of Mr. Schaumburgh. Plate V. shews all 
these relics of the full size, ° 

The earthenware is of two distinct kinds. The larger vessel, 
which stands upon three short legs or supports, is of the ordinary 
baked clay, of the common reddish-brown colour, and in no respect, 
as regards material, differs from the common earthenware vessels of 
the country. It is coarsely made, and for its size is thick aul heavy : 
evidently no care has been taken to produce anything bettér than the 
commonest earthenware. This is the only specimen among those 
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sent to the Society, which has been baked. The remaining three 
specimens, as shown on Plate V., are of black unbaked (sun-dried) 
clay. The two upper figures represent miniature copies of the ordi- 
nary ghurra or water-pot. The lower figure is of a not uncommon 
form also, an open deep saucer or dish, with straight sides, not 
contracted towards the mouth. The drawings are all of the full size 
of the originals, none of these vessels just described exceeding 14 inch 
in height. The baked clay vessel with the small tripod support, 
although very large as compared with the others, is only 4% inches 
high including the feet. 

As to general form, I can see nothing in these earthenware vessels 
differing materially from those manufactured and in use at the present 
day. The larger vessel has, perhaps, somewhat straighter and less 
curved sides than commonly given. But this is too trivial a difference 
to attract much notice. None of the vessels have been glazed ; nor 
is there, on any of them, ornamentation of even the simplest kind. 
A few irregular lines which appear to pass round the body of the 
vessels and which may be seen in the figures, are due to irregularities 
in the badly tempered material of which they are constructed, and 
evidently not to any design, 

With these little earthen vessels, were sent, as found along with 
them, “several beads and tubes bored through, and evidently 
portions of necklaces. These are of the colour and description of 
agate, and have circles in white round, with a zigzag pattern in 
white in the centre.” This is Capt. Cole's description. These beads 
or tubes, are long subfusiform picces of common cornelian, ground 
down carefully on the surface into an elongated barrel shape, and 
bored through the centre in the direction of the long axis: this 
boring having obviously been intended to facilitate the stringing 
together of these bugles or beads. Among those sent up, one is 
plain, the remainder are all ornamented with white lines, four or five 
in number, which pass round the bugle forming thin circles of colour. 
The exterior of these lines, that is, the two nearest to the ends of the 
beads, are continuous plain fine white lines: but the centre of the five 
is, in most of the specimens, a sinuous or zigzag line. No other pattern 
oceurs among those sent up. There is also a small circular table or 
disc of cornelian rudely ornamented on both faces, by short radiating 
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lines in white, which are placed round the edge of the circle, but 
which thongh rudely radiating from the contre do not extend to the 
centre, This small tabular piece of cornelian is also bored through 
on the flat, and would seem to have formed an appropriate finish or 
terminal for-a necklace, or ornament composed of these beads. 

The only other article sent up by Captain Cole, remaining to be 
noticed, is also figured on Plate V. This is a cireular disc, measuring 
Igy inch across, and in thickness, a little less than } of an inch. 
The outer edge of this disc has originally been scolloped, or indented, 
in a succession of slight equidistant curves, now & good deal broken 
or worn... The centre of the disc is pierced by a circular opening of 
}. inch in breadth, gurrounded by a raised curved rim or border. 
From this contre opening, there also passes to the cireumference of 
the dise, an open slit or cut about jy inch in width, the edges of 
which are not ornamented with e’rim similar to that encompassing 

the centre space. 

These are all the remains which have been kindly transmitted to 
us by Captain Cole through the Chief Commissioner of Mysore. All 
are figured in the accompanying Plato. 

I have spoken as yet only of the external form of them. I would 
add a few words as to the materials and construction. As already 
noticed, there is nothing in the material or form of the earthen vessels 
to distinguish them from such as might be made and are made at the 
presont day, very commonly. They are rade in manufacture, and 
give no evidence of any particalar care either in the preparation of the 
material or the fashioning of the vessels. Indeed, what evidence they 
do afford, rather proves an absence of this care. 

But the other remains indicate a very different degree of manufac- 
turing skill. The beads or bugles, as Ihave called them, are all of hard 
stone: they have been carefully selected, ground down to a tolerably 
uniform length, and size, and shape, and have been carefully bored. 
These regalts, in themselves, indicate an amount of skill, in those who 
manufactured these beads, by no meaus contemptible, It is almost 
impossible to conceive a large number of beads of this kind, of a very 
hard material, reduced to symmetrical and cylindrical form,without 
the use of mechanical appliances, which, however rude- they “may 
have been, evidence an acqnaintance with grindstones, and grinding 
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materials, which the carlier stages of man’s knowledge did not possess. 
But in aldition to the grinding and polishing and boring of these 
stones, they have been carefully and very skilfally ornamented. 
This has been produced by catting or incising into the cornelian, the 
pattern which it was intended to produce, and by then inserting 
into these incised patterns a pigment or enamel. In all the speci- 
mens now before us, this pigment is white, but I have scen beads 
similar in general principles of construction in which this enamel was 
black or coloured. The small amonnt of this which we possess, has 
prevented our attempting any analysis’ of it, with a view to ascertain- 
ing, if practicable, what the material used consisted of. It appears to 
me to have been baked, or slightly burnt in. Although hard and 
durable, it was of inferior hardness to the stone, into which it was 
inserted, as is proved by the surface being almost invariably worn 
down below the ground surface, and in a few cases, it appears to have 
fallen ont, after the completion of the ornament, or during its use. 

I have seen, in the North West of Iniia, beads of greatly more 
elaborate and finished design and beauty, constructed, generally, in 
exactly the same way as these now spoken of, but with more advanced 
skill in the manufacture. These are invariably supposed by their 
possessors to be not of local make, but are spoken of as Solimani, and 
as bronght from other countries. My colleague, Mr. Theobald, had a 
fine series of these, and will, I hope, lay them before the Socivty. 

The metallic disc, which I have noticed above, appears to offer a 
still more interesting subject of study. At first glance, the general 
mass of the material of which it is composed appeared to be earthy 
impregnated with copper. But the weight of the ornament was too 
great to admit of this idea, and I carefully sawed off a minute portion, 
when the fresh cut shewed that the core was copper. On testing this, 
it was found to be very nearly pure copper, the only other constituent 
present being earthy impurities. But on this copper core, there has been 
laid a thin plate of gold, which originally covered the whol surface. 
It is now gone along the broken edges of the little ornament, except- 
ing just in the indented hollows of the small scolloping of the edgo. 
And it is also seen to be worn off the raised rim round the centre holo, 
in part exposing underneath the upper core. On the flat surfaces of 
the face of the disc, the gold plating reimaius tulerably perfect, broken 
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up by small projecting or slightly raised portions of the decomposing 
copper which have forced their way through the porous and unequal 
plate of gold, This gold is of lightish hue, and probably contains 
silver, but not in any quantity, as the hardness shews. The quantity 
which could be obtained without greatly injuring the ornament, was 
far too small to ascertain the proportions. 

The thin plate of gold, and the copper one on which it is laid are 
quite distinct, and can with a little care, be separated in small pieces, 
The guestion naturally arises how was this made? By what pro- 
cess was this thin plate of a precious metal, so ingeniously laid 
over the core of a cheap material, to produce so excellent an 
effect 2? The two are remarkably well joined, and the workmanship 
would do no discredit to an excellent jeweller of the present day. In 
modern practice, the solution of the question would be extremely 
simple. Such a plate or thin layer of gold would be thrown down 
by electric deposition, and then the whole burnished up. But we can 
scarcely suppose that the principles of electro-metallurgy were known 
to the constructors of these Cromlechs, and some simpler process 
must have been, I think, used. I believe myself that this process was 
nothing more than the attachment of the thin plate of actual gold by 
continued pressure and working it into the surface of the metallic cop- 
per beneath. The native metallurgists who to this day produce such a 
durable work in the inlaying of gold, &ec., use no other means of 
attachment ; the gold is simply applied and punched or pressed into the 
incised pattern, and subsequently burnished up. And in the present 
case, I believe, no other means were adopted, but that the gold, in all 
probability in the state in which it was obtained, was simply applied 
to the surface of the copper core, and forcibly pressed into contact with 
it, and actually into it. The softness of the copper, and the irregu- 
larity of it, resulting from the admixture of little impurities, would 
admit of quite a sufficient intermixture of the surfaces of the two 
metals t© cause very “complete adhesion. I am the more disposed to 
think this was the process adopted, by seeing, that there has 
been a failure to produce an even, good surface, precisely at those 
points where this pressure or force could be least conveniently applied. 
For instance, on the surface of the narrow cut or slit passing from the 
centre to edge of the disc, and on the raised curved surface of the edge 
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itself. From all these the gold has nearly disappeared, while in the 
little hollow, between these scollopings, where pressure coukl be easily 
applied, and therefore adhesion more perfectly secured, it remains. 

The total weight of this disc in its present state is 170.25 grains, 
sp. gr. of mass 8.11. 

Whatever the process adopted, the result is excellent and abundant 
proof that the makers of this little ornament, the 1uanufacturers of 
this early specimen of imitation jewellery, had advanced far beyond 
the earlier stages of the metallurgic arts. 

But who were the makers? Were they also the people who con- 
structed these rade cairns, and circles of stones aud kistvaens? Or 
were these ornaments obtained from some other people or rave, with 
whom they maintained intercourse? There is nothing in the materials 
employed which would force us to adopt the latter view. Both 
copper and gold could have been obtained within short distances. 
For the one, the material conld be obtained in a state realy for imme- 
diate use, while the reduction of copper from its ores is one of the 
simplest of metallargic processes, and was known at a very early 
period. Agates and cornelian were procurable in any quantity at no 
great distance either. So that, as far as the materials used are con- 
cerned, there is no necessity to suppose that these ornaments were of 
other than local manufacture. 

The very brief description given by Captain Cole of the Cromlechs 
in which these were fonnd gives us very little information as to the 
mode of their occurrence. He merely says: ‘The space within the 
concentric rows of stones was excavated, and earthen vessels of the 
exact pattern and description found elsewhere, were discovered, but 
all in miniature.’ I presume from this, that these remains were all 
found beneath the natural level of the surface of the ground. But the 
former portion of the deseription throws a doubt on this, for it says 
“ two of them (the Cromlechs) had upright slabs arched above, so as 
evidently to have formed an arched eutrance within the enelosure.”’ 
It would appear that this ‘arched entrance within’ (? into) ‘ the en- 
closure,’ would seem to have been on the level of the ground. It is 
of some importance to know exactly how this was. For, if reference 
be maile to the earlier examinations of very similar remains in the 
closely adjoining districts, we find that these earthen vessels, of 
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the same pattern, were all carefully placed in symmetrical order and 
position in a chamber purposely excavated below the surface. (See 
the valuable paper by Mr. Babington ‘On the Pandoo Coolies in 
Malabar,’ in the Trans. Literary Soc. Bombay, iii. 324). This is also 
interesting from the evident separation of the smaller earthen vessels 
from the larger. In one of these repositories of the ashes of the dead, 
Mr. Babington found a chamber covered over by a very large block 
of stone; the one reprevented was from 6 to 8 fect in diameter, and 
from 2 to 8 feet thick in the centre, thinning off to the edges where 
it was not more than 6 to 8 inches. This formed the capping to a 
regularly excavated chamber, the rock (laterite) being cut down so as 
to form a ledge or shelf all round: below this level again, the rock 
was excavated forming a semi-oval conical cavity in the centre of which 
was placed a huge carthenware pot or chatty. This was covered, pre- 
cisely in the same way as was the centre chamber at the top, by a 
mushroom shaped stone. In this large chatty, were placed other small 
ones, in which were deposited beads, bones, &e. Smaller earthen 
vessels were also ranged on the shelf, or ledge of the rock, with some 
iron instruments, and other things. 

The large central chatty or earthen vessel which Mr. Babington 
found, in the cave or chamber he opened, was more than five feet high, 
and four feet in diameter, while some of the smaller ones were quite 
a8 miniature as those now in the table. It is vastly to be regretted 
that having examined this in place, and extracted fromit the beads, small 
vases, &c., Mr. Babington, simply to facilitate his further research had it 
broken up and removed in pieces. It proved to have been only half 
baked, the centre being black and gritty. Indeed to bake an earthen 
pot of that size, equally and well, would be by no means an easy task 
even now. 

T have alluded in some detail to these researches of Mr. Babington, be- 
cause it is by no means clear that the ground ‘ excavated’ by Captain 
Cole was in its original state, or that some such chamber had not 
originally existed and been crushed in, If in his researches, Mr. 
Babington had been content to excavate only as far as the ledge of 
rock, he would have found nothing, but smal] earthen vessels also, and 
he might have been led to suppose that they wore all in miniature, 
My first impression on hearing this was that the depository of some 
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favourite child had been met with, and in it had been placed the orna- 
ments and toys, with which the child had araused himself while alive. 
But I do not think there is any sufficient proof that this was so. 

The general character of these depositories was found by Mr. 
Bubington to vary according to the nature of. the soil or rock on 
which they were constracted. Where the soil is of considerable 
depth, the large vessel of baked clay is generally found alone, and 
is the depository of the bones, beads, arms, dc., which are found in 
most of these sepulchres; but where there is little soil or the rock 
comes near the surface, then a chamber is found regularly exeavated, 
as I have described. 

And to this chamber, an entrance was secured by cutting regular 
steps proceeding by an incline at the side to a doorway or squared 
eutrance, which was subsequently closed by placing against it an- 
other squared slab of stone, covering the space. 

As proof of the fact that these Kull or Coolies of Malabar are of 
very much the same age (althongh I believe later) as the so-called 
Cromlechs of Coorg, I may mention that the beads found in the one 
are iu size, shape, material, style and mode of ornamentation, identical 
with those obtuined from the others. 

Now we have then the following facts as bearing on the question of 
the age of these very remarkable works, (and here I will take all as 
being of one great age, though I believe there is sufficient to show a 
very large degree of progress in the industrial arts, during the very 
lengthened period over which the construction of many hundreds of 
these remains must have extended): we have carefully shaped stones 
of large size, chipped down to rudely symmetrical form, shaped into 
arched figures, anid formed into regularly dressed openings; we have 
chambers excavated in hard material into symmetrical form, an en- 
trance to these chambers provided by regularly cut stairs or steps; we 
have earthenware of two kinds, some oi the larger pieces being of sizes 
which required considerable skill to bake even partially ; and in some 
of the apparently later forms, we have earthenware ornamented by the 
use of a glaze, and the application of distinct rade ornamentation, as well 
as the use of peculiar and difficult formed shapes. (See illustrations to 
Mr. Babington’s papers referred to.) With these we find numer- 
ous remains of iron weapons aud tools, swords of the ordinary so called 
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Roman form, spears, axes, cleavers, dc. No coin of any kind has as 
yet been found in these places; and until the present case, Iam not 
aware of any metallic objects having been discovered, except those 
iron remains just noted. All these facts, and more especially the free 
use of iron tools, and the tolerably well preserved state in which these 
have been found, (seeing the rapid decomposition which iron exposed 
to damp and air undergoes) lead me to believe that we shall err great- 
ly if we attribute to these remarkable stone rings and erections any 
very great antiquity, AndI believe the evidence is sufficient to 
shew that the knowledge of the industrial arts among the people who 
constructed these depositories of the dead, was sufficiently advanced to 
justify the belief that they were themselves the fabricators of the 
curious relics found with their bones and ashes, I believe they could 
have made them, whether they did or not. 

At the same timo, it is by no means improbable that they were 
procured by barter or otherwise from other races, with which they held 
intercourse, Possibly the false or imitation character of the small 
metallic ornament might tend to confirm this belief, or it may have 
escaped solely on account of its counterfeit nature, and have been de- 
posited with the ashes of its owner, merely because it was of no intrinsic 
value. It is by no means improbable, in my mind, that it and many 
others of similar character may have been imported by the earlier 
Enropean traders, many of whose fleets visited the well known har- 
bours of the Malabar coasts some centuries since. 

I can offer no conjecture what this disc was intended for, or what 
the object of the slit may have been. It could scarcely have been 
intended to be used as a brooch, on the same principle as the now well 
known Tara brooch found, with other slit brooches, in Ireland, inasmuch 
as in the present case, the material is of equal thickness and size 
throughout, and there would have been yothing to prevent the pin 
from slipping off. It was to be used separately, and was not attached 
permanently to any other article, as there is no trace of such a point 
of attachment, and the coating of gold has been originally extended 
over the entire surface. 

Lhave laid these few remarks before the Society, trasting that they 

may excite the attention of any who may have the opportunity of 
extending our acquaintance with the remains of the races inhabiting 


on 
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this country, before it passed under European sway. The study 
of the mechanical and indastrial history of these races, as evidenced 
by the few remains which have been preserved to us, is one full of 
interest, but is also one which can only be successfully prosecuted by 
means of the combined labours and contributions of many. 


Il.—The Nineteenth Book of the Gestes of Prithiréj by Chand Bardai, 
entitled “ The marriage with Padmévati,” literally translated from 
the old Hindi by Joux Buames, Esq., B. O. 8. (Extract).* 

T have selected this spirited poem as a first specimen of translation 
from the Prithiraja Rasé, and it must be regarded solely as an essay 
in translation. Chand’s language is archaic, his dialect is as much 
Panjabi as Hindi, dating from a time prior to the definite separation 
of the two languages, his poetic licenses are numerous and daring, the 
text of the sole mannscript I have yet had an opportunity of thoroughly 
studying is very corrupt, and I have no Pandit to help me. I rely 
chiefly on my own resources. Ihave, however, used with very valuable 
rosults, dictionaries of Panjabi, Sandhi, and Gujarati, and a glossary of 
the Marwari dialect. Still much remains uncertain and conjectural, and 
I am open to any criticisms, and ready to admit that I may have 
made mistakes where “ fantum difficile est non errare.” 


Book the Nineteenth. 
Here begins the marriage with Padmiavati. 
Couplets (@rt). 
1. In the Eastern land there is a fort, lord of forts, 
Samnud Sikhar, hard of access ; 
There lives a victorious hero, lord of kings 
Of Jidav race, strong-armed., 
2. With retinue, horses, elephants, much land 
And dignity of a Padshah (qrfrara ast) 
A mighty lord to all his servants, 
With pomp and standards very splendid. 
Poem (afam). 
8. With many standards very splendid, - 


* The whole paper will be published in an early number of the Jonrnal, 
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Song and music playing five times a day,* 
Monnting ten thousand horses 

With golden hoofs and jewelled trappings. 

A lord of countless elephants, 

A valiant army thirty lakhs strong ; 

A sole ruler wielding Siva’s bow, 

Holding the earth in his sway. 

Ten sons and daughters all told 

Chariots of beautifal colours, very many 
Storehouses, countless millions of wealth 

Had he, Padam Sen, the victorious prince. 

Padam Sen, the virtuous prince, 

In his house was a well-born dame, 

From her breast a daughter sprung 

Beanteons as a digit of the moon. 

Fair as a digit of the moon, 

Fairer than the whole sixteen digits ; 

In her childish guise she rivalled the moon 

When he has drunk the amri¢ juice. 

Like a lotus expanding through love of the moon-dew. 
She had stolen from the deer the glance of its eyes. 
She had [the beanty of] the diamond, the parrot, and the diind, 
A pearl from head to foot, glittering like a serpent. 


[This sixth stanza wants a line or two in my copy, and is hope- 


lessly corrupt and unintelligible as it stands. I can make out allu- 
sions to the lotus, to Kama, the god of love, to her name Padmivati, 
to her “ swan-like gait,” but nothing connected. ] . 

7. She had all the auspicious marks [on her body], 


Well she knew the sixty-four arts, (are) 

She knew the fourteen sciences, (=a) 

She was like the Spring among the six seasons. 
Playing about with her companions 

In the gardens of the palace 

Her eyes lit upon a parrot, 

Then her mind was joyful. 


* At his palace gato, as is the onstom with Indian princes, 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


Her mind was very joyful 

Expanding like a lotus in the rays of the sun 
Her red lips thinstily opening, 

Likening the beauty of the parrot to the bimb-iruit. 
She strove [to catch it] with cager eyes, 

Té resisted fluttering and struggling ; 
Avoiding its beak, she seized it, 

Then she took it in her own hand. 

Rejoicing with joy, pleasure in her mind, 
Having taken it inside the palace 

In a beautiful cage, inlaid with jewels 

She was taking and placing it. 

In it she was taking and placing it, 

Went to play, forgetting everything, 

Her mind slipped away from the parrot 
Roaming and plucking flowers. 

The parrot seeing the beauty of the princess, 
This form from head to foot, 

This finished work of the Maker 

This peerless model of a woman ——. 


Poem (a#fam). 


Wavy tresses fair to see, 

Rivalling the dawn, with a voice like the kot 
Fragrant as the blowing lotus, 

Swan-like her gait, slow-paced. 

White-robed, her body shines, 

Her nails are drops of Swati (pearls) ; 

The bee hums round her, forgetting his nature 
In the flavour and fragrance of the god of love. 
The parrot looked with his eyes, and was pleased. 
(Said) “ This beauteously moulded form 

“ My Lord Prithiréj shall obtain 

“ Porestalling Hara, the joy of Uma.” 
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IL.—On the Meenas, a wild tribe of Central India, by Lisvrenanr- 
Cotonen 0. L. Smowsns. 


(Extract.) 
[Reesived, in part, 2nd September, 1867.} 


In considering the present condition of the Aborigines of India and 
taking it as a test of the character of the rule under which i 
subsisted for many generations back, the Government of India need 
think, fear comparison with any other Government under which A bori- 
ginal races have fallen, whether in other British Dependencies or in 
Foreign States. The existence of the several local corps scattered 
throughout India, composed of Aboriginal races of varions denomina- 
tions, Bheels, Meenas, &e., and the high state of discipline and fidelity 
to our Government which some of them have exhibited, testifies at 
once to the wisdom of the policy pursued by the late rulers of India 
and to the capacity of wild tribes, albeit heretofore hereditary robbers, 
for military training and for being reclaimed as true and loyal servants 
of the Government which knows how to deal with them.* Nor does 
the process of breaking in take long comparatively. Outram raised 
the first Bheel Corps, that of Candeish, in 1831. In a few years, the 
men, weaned from the habits of a life-time as professional plunderers, 
became, united as a Corps, the main instrument of order in the dis- 
trict. The Meywar Bheel Corps was raised by Col. Hunter in the 
year 1841. Isaw the first recrnits enrolled, naked savages with bows 
and arrows, fresh from their native hills, which then as yet rang with 
the shrill Ailkee, or Bhcel war-cry. In 1850, it fell to my duty as 
Officiating Political Agent to inspect the corps, when it went through 
a ficld-day equal to any native regiment of the line. Again, during 
the late Mutiny of the Native Army in 1857, thissame Bheel corps 
exhibited remarkable fidelity, operating even against the Mutineer 
regulars with a total absence of sympathy with them. 

While one race of Aborigines occupying the western district of the 
Meywar States were thus being reclaimed from their lawlessnesses and 
reduced to habits of order and usefulness to our Government, auother 

* Akbar appears to have beon the only Muhammadan ruler that tried to 
win over aboriginal tribes by forming them into military Corps. How ho 


ee may be seen from the Afui Akbari (Translation, p, 262). —Tne 
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race, the Meenas, inhabiting the North Eastern districts under the 
same political jurisdiction, were yet revelling in the excesses of their 
immemorial lawlessnesses, And as this is the race referred to in the 
title of this paper, I may mention, in explanation of the cireumstances 
under which the Meenas fell particularly under my observation, that 
in the year 1854 the lawless excesses of the tribe emboldened by long 
impunity had reached to such a pitch of audacity, that they attacked 
and pillaged several walled towns in the British district of Ajmeer, 
carrying off not only the entire plunder to their hill fastnesses, but 
numbers of the inhabitants also, holding them to ransom. It fell to 
my duty then to take them in hand, and proceeding to Jehazpoor, the 
centre of the disturbed district in question, measures for its tranquilli- 
zation and for reclaiming the race were there devised and set on foot 
as remaining in progress at the present day. 

From time immemorial, Jehazpoor, in the State of Odeypoor, had 
been a notoriously disturbed district. A brief period of tranquillity 
was accorded to Jehazpoor during the early part of the present century 
by the appalling severity of the measures of the noted minister Zalim 
Sing, after Jehazpoor fell into the possession of Kotah in 1806. 
On arobbery being traced to a village, it was surrounded, all the men 
found in it at once decapitated, and the women compelled to carry the 
bleeding heads in baskets-full upon their own heads, and walk in pro- 
cession through the neighbouring villages singing their usual jubilee 
songs. There are men still living, and I have conversed with them, 
who have witnessed these grim processions. To guard against the 
possible recurrence of such fatal surprises, the inhabitants of some of 
the Meena villages have distributed themselves in detached huts on 
the surrounding knolls, serving as a chain of watch towers for mutual 
security. However revolting the system referred to, it succeeded in 
effectually checking the excesses of the Meenas during the period that 
Jehazpoor remained in the possession of Kotah. A gold bangle miglit 
drop off a woman’s ankle (so an ancient of those days illustrated the 
fact), and there it would lie till the drift sand covered it; for woe to 
the village to which the bangle might be traced. On the restitution 
of the district, however, to Meywar in 1819, it soon relapsed into its 
former disturbed condition. Jehazpoor was in trath a position well 
chosen for the lawless occupation of professional marauders, being a 
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strong hilly and jungly country where the boundaries of four foreign 
jurisdictions meet, vis. Meywar, Boondee, Jeypoor, and Ajmeer. 

There are twelve tribes of Meenas in Central India, but the one 
under notice is called the Purihar tribe. These are descendants of 
the Parihars, who were the dominant race in Marwar, till dispossessed 
of their anciont capital (Mundore) by the Rhatores towards the close 
of the 14th century. Though defeated, the tribe would appear not 
to have suconmbed to the new rule, as there are no descendants. of 
them, I believe, to be found in Marwar at the present day, but emigrat- 
ing they got possession, subsequently, it would appear, of Bagherah in 
the present Ajmeer Istimrarce and contignous to some of their present 
haunts. This their genealogists represent to have been in the second 
generation from Nath Rao, the last Mundore Prince, with whom 
his dynasty perished. In a generation or two afterwards, they are found 
in the Chronicles lurking on the quadruple boundary above indicated, 
a race of outcasts without a common heal, and such they have con- 
tinued ever since, “their hand against every man and every man’s 
hand against them,” plundering in gangs and joining any of the great 
marauding movements that have from time to time been organized 
under noted leaders. Thus, in 1847, some of the boldest of the ont- 
lawed Thakur Jawahir Singh’s followers were these Meenas, The 
same indomitable spirit which carried the Purihars forth out of the 
land of their lost dominion seems to have maintained them ina state 
of wild independence throughout the long interval since; for though 
nominally ‘owning allegiance to the States upon the verge of whose 
territories respectively it has suited their purposes to locate them- 
selves in fallahe or gangs, to increase probably their chances of eva- 
ding pursnit by enlisting in their favor the national jealousies of the 
Rajpoot States, yet fortified by traditions of former ascendancy, they 
have never really succumbed to any Power, but hanging together 
#s one man, have always united to repel the frequent futile”attempts 
that have been made from time to time by the rulers of States individu- 
ally to coerce any of their Meena subjects, so called, The aggregate 
of male adults in the tribe is about 24,000; of this number about 
10,000, distributed in 200 villages, are located along these border 
tracts. 
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Individually, the men are brave to desperation, athletic and hardy, 
many of them tall with fine countenances, denoting their superior 
origin. Similarly as the Parihar has no resemblance to the Aborigi- 
nal Bheel, Mair, Kole, or low caste Meena of the Aravulla, so he has 
nothing in common with these races, but their lawlessnesses. He will 
neither eat, smoke, nor intermarry with them, that is to say, the Pari- 
har will not give a daughter in marriage, though he will take to his 
bed as many daughters of inferior tribes as he can support. Their 
pride of birth indeed is excessive, fostered by traditions ascending 
beyond the bounds of history to the region of myth, till they arrive at 
the celestial origin of the Purihars on the occasion of the creation of 
the four warrior races on the holy Mount Aboo. The genealogist of 
the tribe is the honored guest in every village he visits in his annual 
round. Each family engages his company for one entire day, which 
is occupied in recording in the ponderous MS. volume the recent 
aiditions to the family tree whether in the male or female branch ; for 
even the ancestry of the women is duly recorded. It is easy to un- 
derstand the effect of this cherished pride of birth in supporting their 
indomitable spirit. About half the tribe are armed with matchlocks 
of a superior manufacture, about half with the bow, and all with the 
kattar, or double-hilted dagger, which is a weapon they peculiarly 
affect. It is never detached from their person for a moment, waking 
or sleeping. Free from the ordinary prejudices of caste, the Purihars 
are great eaters of meat which their cattle-lifting raids furnish in pro- 
fusion, and drinkers of spirits which serve to increase their natural 
ferocity. All are married, and many besides, take in keeping tho 
widows of their deceased clansmen to the number of two or three each, 
or otherwise domicile women forcibly abducted in their raids. Thus 
the villages have beeome greatly over-populated as regards the possi- 
bility of finding support from the village lands. Collectively, the 
* most noteworthy circumstance perhaps relating to the tribe, was their 
utter ignorance up to the day of my arrival among them of the true 
character of the British Government as the paramount power. If 
any other proof of this were needed than that then so recently afforded 
hy their having deliberately marked out the prosperous British district 
of Ajmeer as the field of their repeated inroads, it would be found in 
the record of their systematic obstruction to the officers of our Govern- 
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ment in the prosecution of their duty when it happened to lead them 
to the vicinity of the Meena villages. 

Their raids into the British provinces brought matters to a crisis, 
and it was necessary to put them down. But in contrast with the 
unfortunate contests with savage races which are going on at the pre- 
sent day in other parts of the world, it may not be unworthy of note 
that the tranguillization of Jehazpoor was effected without a shot 


being fired. 


‘Lrmnary, 


“ The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
last meeting in August. 
*,* Names of Donors in Capitals, 
Presentations. 


- Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. XVII. No. 42.—Tar Royan 
Socrery or Lonpon. 

- The Journal of the Chemical Society for April, May, and June, 
1869.—Tne Cuemican Socrery or Lonpon. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Part III. 1868.~ 
Tse ZootocrcaL Socrery or Lonpon. 

Memoirs of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Vol. IIL, and Proceedings of the same, Vols. V, VI and VII.—Tne 
Mancnester Lirzrary Pamosoratoan Socrery. 

Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. II. part 3.—Tue 
Disotor or tz Grotocroat Survey or Inpra. 

Ramayana, Vol. I. part 7, Edited by Pandit Hemachandra.—Tue 
Eprror. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, by Lt.-Col. J. G, Medley, 
Vol. VI. No. 24.—Tu Enrror. 

Discoveries in Science by a Medical Philosopher, by Sir G. D. 
Gibb.—Tne Avrnor. 

Report on Jewellery and Precious Stones. N. 8. Masxerynz, Esq. 

Notes on the Murrhine Vases of the Ancients.—Tur sasre, 

Chronique de Michel le Grand, par V. Langlois.—J. Avpaut, Ese. 

Reports of the Meteorological Reporter to the Government of Ben- 
gal for 1868-69.—Tuz Merzonoxoarcan Rerorrer. 
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Report on the Forest Administration in Oudh during 1867-68.— 
Tur Government or Ixpra. 

Report on the Forest Administration in Mysore during 1867-68.— 
THE saue. 

Selections from the Records of Government, North-West. Provinces, 
Vol. V.—Tue Governsuenr Norru-Wesrenn Provinces. 


Purchase. 

The Fernsof British India, Part XXII.—Max Miiller’s Rig Veda Text 
and Pratisakhya, Part IV.—Hewitson’s Exotic Butterflies, part 70.— 
Journal des Savants, Mai, 1869.—Comptes Rendus, Nos. 22, 23, 24.— 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 15th Juin, lst Juli, 1869.—The Anthropo- 
logical Review, No. 26.—Revue Archéologique, Juin, 1869.—The 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. 19.—Revne de Zoologie, 
No. 5, 1869. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 


ror Ovronger, 1869. 
— a 


A meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 6th Instant, 
at 9 o’clock, Pp. M. 

The Hon’ble J. P. Norman, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced— 

1. From Manlawi Agé Ahmad ’Ali, two copies of Risdlah ¢ Zard- 
nah, and two copies of Shamsher i Teztar. 

2. From Major F. W. Stubbs, Umritsir, Two silver coins of Ja- 
hangir. 

Mr. Blochmann said— 

The two coins which Major Stubbs has presented to the Society, 
are rupees struck by Jahangir (1605 to 1627). The coins are well 
preserved and are of interest, because, as Major Stubbs observes in 
his letter which accompanied the donation, they have not been de- 
scribed by Marsden in his Numismata Orientalia. ‘The inscription is 

on Areal. ys) St slit philka sld old 5 
on Area IL. dp Be coy) lol adae 

“ Bhrough the name of Shéh Juhdngir, son of Shth Akbar, light 

May always be on the face of the coinage of Lihor.” 

@. e., May the lustre of the name of Shah Jahangir, son of Akbar Shah, 
_ for ever rest on the coinage of Léhor. 

The second area also contains the year 144s, the 19th year of his 

reign, or L084 A. H. (A. D. 1623), (Vide Plate VII.) 
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The inscription of the two areas forms a verse in the metre Mujtass, 
each area containing one hemistich.* 

8. From J. ©, Leupolt, Esq., 0. 8., Some earthen Medallions 
bearing inscriptions and a bronze figure of Buddha. 

Mr. Leupolt forwarded the following Memo. :— 

’ “Whilst in charge of Sub-Division Kasia in Gorék’hptr District, 
I had the supervision of the excavations made on the part of Govern- 
ment at the Buddhist remains situated in and about Kasia village, It 
was only during the months of May and June anda part of July last, 
that I was able to carry on the work, A description of the ruins and 
remains, é&c., can be found in General Cunningham’s Report of the 
Archeological Survey for the season of 1861-62, A. D., paras. 174, de. 

«The mound to the east is a large stufa, Into this I sank a well. 
The digging was rather difficult, as the labourers had to cut through 
layers of brickwork; between the bricks, which were very large, mud 
had been used instead of mortar. After digging some fifteen feet from 
the top, a small square aperture reaching to a level with the ground was 
found. I continued the excavations some twelve to fifteen feet lower, 
but was then compelled to desist as the rains had commenced, and there 
was some three to four feet of water in the hole, To have drawn off 
the water would have been of no use, as the daily rains would have 
again filled it up. In digging round about this mound, and in the 
mound itself between the interstices of the brickwork, a number of 
small baked earthen biscuit-like things were found, of which I forward 
a number; I have been unable to get any body to decipher what is 
printed on them.” 

*Glose to the mound was found a small bronze or brass image of 
Budh, I believe, which I forward also. At. the ruins to the north 
not much work was done. The debris from one part of a circular 
stufa was removed, and the remains of walls some three feet in height 
with the floors of the rooms some five feet waderground were dis- 
covered, ‘These rooms are similar to those found at Saro ear 
Benares, and appear to be portions of a monastery, As in the com- 
mencement of July I was removed from the "Azimgarh District, I wag, 


# The second hemistich has in the second foot three long syllables for an 
fonicus a minort (9 U——). Thus we havo haméshabd mafi'ilan vu — vu —, 
’ dé dar ré maftilun — — —, yo sikkaé mafi’ilun U — 0 —, ldhir fa’lin ——, 
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unable to continue the excavations ; but Ihave no doubt that ifthe work 
is carefully and thoroughly done, it would result in some valuable 
archeological discovery being made.”— 

The bricks are round and flat; their diameter is about one and a 
half inches, and their thickness, about one-third of an inch. The rim 
is raised. They have the same Prakrit inscription throughout, and 
contain, it is supposed, formulw of belief. 

4, From Dr. Mohindra Lal Sirkar, a copy of ‘ The Caleutta Journal 
of Medicine, for May, June, 1869.’ 

5. From Nursing Rao, Esq., Vizagapatam, a copy of ‘ Meteoro- 
logical Results from the Observatory at Vizagapatam, for the month of 
August, 1869.’ 

6. From the Government of India, A copy of ‘ Account of a 
singular accident which occurred at the Gun Foundry, Cossipur, daring 
a thunder-storm on the 18th of August, 1869,’ when nineteen men were 
struck to the ground apparently by a violent concussion of the atmo- 
sphere occasioned by the close discharge of electric fluid. The following 
extract regarding this accident is taken from a letter by Col. H, 
Carleton, O. B., R. A., which accompanied the account. 

“The men were engaged in casting a large roller, and about two tons 
of the metal had been drawn off into the large ladle and were being 
brought round by the crane to the casting pit by eight men, four at each 
end holding the guides which, of course, are of iron. Six men were 
attending the crane which is constructed of both wood and iron, and 
is connected by iron stays with the iron roof of the building. There 
were three men with a small ladle of metal quite disconnected with those 
above-mentioned, and who were ald connected, and two other men were 
moulding on the ground and disconnected. The overseer who felt 
no sensation, was astonished at seeing the workmen fall, and what is 
more remarkable, one man connected by both hands with those at the 
ladle who suffered so, but through the medium only of the molten 
metalg by means of a skimmer which is used to prevent the dross from 
following the metal, felt no sensation at all. The men at the crane 
were projected from it; fortunately, several feet, as the winches of 
course flew round at once, but struck no one, and the overseer had 
time to rush forward and key it just as the ladle touched the ground.” 

“Tt is most providential that the work was not a few seconds further 
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advanced ; for had the tilting of the ladle commenced, it must have 
fallen on its side, and in an instant the helpless creatures on the 
ground would have been in the midst of the metal. Nor could succour 
have reached them from without; for it would have been impossible 
to drag them out without stepping into it.” 

“My principal object, however, in sending this report is to draw 
your attention to the position of the Foundry chiraneys, which 
are all armed with lightning rods, and to show how little protec- 
tion they may afford; for it would have been thought that with 
these five conductors in such close proximity to the moukling shed, 
it were. almost impossible for the latter to be struck. The course 
of the electric fluid appears to me to have been from the cor- 
rugated iron roof down the large crane which was being worked, and 
which is connected with the roof by several iron stays; it must then 
have followed the course of the floor, however, to have affected the 
men in the south-east angle of the room, and made its exit in the 
direction of the south-cast dloor-way near the small cupola.” 

“JT have no doubt that the same cause to which the accident may he 
mainly attributed, was also that of the saving of life, viz. the large 
quantities of metal lying about both inside and outside, and principally 
the metal roof, which dissipated the electric charge rapidly in every 
direction; but it is wonderful that the shock should have been received 
at all by this builling in preference to the gnn furnace chimney so 
close to it, and which cannot be less than eighty feet high and has a 
conductor,” : 

* As the efficacy of lightning rods has been a good deal disputed by 
acientific men, every fact which can be brought to bear on the subject 
is valuable, and it might be assumed that it is to their peculiar con- 
atraction, so little raised above the surface of the soil, that powder 
magazines owe their immunity from danger.” 

7. From the Government of Bombay, a copy of ‘ Report by H. J. 
Stokes, Esq., First Assistant Collector, Belgaum, on the preservation 
of the Canarese inscriptions in that district, and the advisability 
of printing Mr. Walter Blliott’s collection of Canarese inscriptions, 
now deposited with the Royal Asiatic Society in London.’ 

8. From. the same, a copy of ‘ Report on the Progress of the Am- . 
bernath Expedition,’ 
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9. * From the Under-Secretary, Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment, a copy of ‘ Report by Drs. Bihler and Kielhorn, of their Pro- 
ceedings in searching for Sanscrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency.’ 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were balloted for and elected Ordinary Members— 

J. G. Delmerick, Esq. 
A. D. B. Gomes, Esq. 
R. Gray, Esq., M. B. 
A. Thomson, Esq. 
A. Allardyce, Esq. 

The iullowing gentlemen were named for ballot as Ordinary Mem- 
bers at the next meeting— 

R. A. Barker, Esq., M. D. Civil Surgeon, Cachar, proposed by 
M. H. Ormsby, Esq., L.L. D., seconded by 0. A. Hacket, Beq. 

Lieut. W. J. A. Wallace, proposed by Col. H. Hyde, seconded by 
Dr. T, Oldham. 

The Council reported that on the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee, they have increased the pay of the Cashier and Accoun- 
tant from Rs, 25, to Rs. 32-8-0 per mensem. Confirmed. 

The following papers were read— 

L—A Covenant of’ Ali, fourth Caliph of Bagdad, granting certain im- 
munities and privileges to the Armenian Nation, by J. Avpatt, Ese., 
M. A. 8. (Abstract.) 

“This Covenant was written in Kufic characters by Hashim, at the 
command of ’Ali, the Lion of God, son of Abit Talib, the exalted. 

The Caliph ’Alf, who was the cousin and son-in-law of the prophet, 
bestows by this covenant certain immunities and privileges on the 
Armenians living in his dominions and professing allegiance to his 
government, These are a free and undisturbed exercise of the Chris- 
tian religion, protection from oppression and persecution, exemption 
from the payment of new and exorbitant taxes, freedom from usurp- 

. ation and alienation of their ancestral and hereditary property, a 
reciprocity of kindly and friendly feelings between the Armenians and 

Muhammadans in their social intercourse, and freedom from restraint in 

_ building churches and monasteries. 
“This covenant, says ’Ali, is irrevocable and everlasting to the end 
of the world.” 
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IL—WNotes on a Trip to the Nicobar and Andaman Islands, by 
V. Bart, Esq, B. A. Part I. Taz Nrcovans. (Abstract. ) 


The paper consists in journal form of the author's observations on 
the people, fauna, flora d&e., of the Nicobars, during a stay at the new 
settlement of eight days. In several appendices, the Geology, Zoology, 
* and Language, are treated more fully. 

Having described the circumstances under which the islands have 
been taken over by Government, the previous settlements, and the 
piratical tendencies of the inhabitants, the author writes regarding the 
choice of the position of the new settlement— 

“ Tf this selection has been made from strategical considerations, or 
for the purpose of putting a check upon the misdoings of the pirates 
of Trinkut and Nancowrey, none could have been better. But if the 

’ object in view be the formation of a self-supporting colony, it must be 
characterized as most unfortunate.” 

The poor character of the soil and the unsuitability of the greater 
portion of it for cultivation, are at once made apparent by the large 
areas which, under the most favorable conditions of a tropical climate, 
are only able to support dry unnutritious grasses. The occurrence 
of jungle in certain places is explained in the geological Appendix. 

Both Dr. Rink and Dr. Karl Scherzer, author of the ‘ Voyageof the 
Novara’, condemn the selectionof this place by the Danes and others as 
a site for colonization. 

In the southern islands of the group, the geological formation 
resembles that of the Andamans, and the soil is consequently much, 
better, as is testified by the jungle which stretches uninterruptedly 
from hill top to high water mark, 

The anthor visited several of the native villages and saw many of 
the men. In one or two cases, there were some women and children 
in the houses, but usually they were kept out of sight. Regarding 
the people he writes—‘* Owing tothe universal habit of pawn-chewing, , 
their teeth are intensely black, those of the lower jaw often protrad- 
ing in an irregular manner almost like tusks. The tongue, too, is 
more or less black from the same cause, and in the mouths of some, : 
there appear to be horny lumps formed on the gams and underneath 
the tongue. They are broad-shouldered, stoutly bnilt men. 
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In manner, they are absent and generally unemotional. They are 
excessively indolent, and since their daily wants are readily supplied, 
they spend the greater part of their time in sloth, doing nothing. As 
to their origin, there can be no doubt that they are Malays, possibly 
modified by a Burmese element, but they possess the characteristics 
both of face and manner which distinguish the former people,’’ 

Amongst the birds collected by the author, the most interesting was 
the mound maker, Dfegapodius Nicobariensis, Blyth, of which three 
specimens and two eggs were procured. An account of its habits and its 
‘measurements taken in the flesh are given in the Appendix on birds. 
Among the other birds obtained, several are peculiar to the Nicobars, 
and some have hitherto been found ouly in the Andamans and Nicobars. 

The belief in the existence of wild buffaloes on Komorta is alluded to. 
The author could hear nothing definite from the natives on the subject, 
but anticipates that the fact, if it be one, cannot now long remain * 
doubtful. 

A visit to the Island of Trinkut is described where the party met 
with some Kling traders bartering with the natives for cocoanuts. 

The Klings said that but for the settlement they would not dare 
thus to come on shore ; formerly, so far from going on shore, they were 
obliged to observe the precaution of preventing more than one canoe 
coming alongside their vessels lest the natives should swarm up the 
sides and overpower them. 

The paper includes some general remarks on the people, chiefly 
gathered from the various published works on the Nicobars, 

There are no chiefs, the old men are respected but do not exercise 
any particular influence in consequence of their age. 

Certain of them called Minlovens perform the duties of priests, 
physicians and wizards. Their whole energy is concentrated on the 
exorcising of evil spirits. Their office is not a sinecure, as it is said 
that if a Minloven is unsuccessful in his cases, and several patients die 
.while under treatment, the people agree to kill him, and he is treacher- 
ously murdered. 

The principle of their religion as of that of many of the aboriginal 
races of India consists in the propitiation of evil spirits. According to 
the Missionaries they seem unable to form a conception of a Supreme 
beneficent Being. 
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Two traditions as to their origin according to Barbe, are current 
amongst them, these are quoted in the paper. 


The author concludes his paper thus :— 
“The recent opening of a direct line of communication with Komor- 


ta, has rendered a visit to the Nicobars a matter of no great difficnlty 
or inconvenience; but in July when I went, the journey there and 
back involved six distinct transhipments. To any one for whom the 
subjects touched upon in the preceding pages possess an interest I can, 
with alively recollection of the pleasure which I myself derived, warmly 
commend a trip to the Nicobars.” ‘ 

_ The Appendices treat of certain subjects more fully than was possi- 
ble in the Journal. : ; 

Appendix A. Geology. 

The rocks of Komorta, Nancowrey, and Trinkut are magnesian 
claystones with occasional beds of conglomerates; igneous rocks too 
are present. 

“Phe Coal which has been found in the southern Islands, is evidently 
of similar character to that found in the Andamans which oceurs there 
in nests and strings never forming a regular bed. 

Traces of copper have been observed in the Gabbro rocks of Nan- 
cowrey. 

Amber is said to occur, “ but Ihave in vain sought for any authentic 
evidence of its having been found or seen with the natives.” 

Appendia B. 

1, Mammals. Very scarce, none were seen or collected by the 
author. 2. Birds. 22 species, (out of a total of about 45 which are 
all that have as yet been found in the Nicobars,) were cither collected 
or observed. 8. Reptiles. None collected. Orocodiles though not 
mentioned in Mr. Blyth’s list are known to occur. 4. Fish. A 
small collection of fish was made in Nancowrey haven. They have been 
examined and partly identified by Dr. Anderson. 5. Mollusca, The 
Mollusca ave described in a note by Mr. G. Nevill. 

bo des Appendiz C. 

Language. This consists of a selection from varions vocabularies . 
ofthe Nicobar. language which have been published from. time. to 
time, together with some comments thereon. 
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Appendix D. 
Authorities. A list of the principal books and papers having refer- 
ence to the Nicobars. 


IIL.—Note on some Agate Beads from North-Western India, 
by W. Tueonoxp, Ese., Jr. 


The beads which are represented in the accompanying plate (Plate 
VI.) were obtained by me many years ago in the Benares district, and 
have lain by unnoticed till a short time since. Finding, however, du- 
ring a late visit home, that no similar specimens exist, either in the 
rich stores of the British Museum or among the collections at South Ken- 
sington, and that no one to wliom I showed them, had seen similar ones 
or knew anything of their history, I deem them sufficiently curious to 
bring before the notice of the Society. I procured them by purchase 
from mendicants and others who, in Hindustan, are in the habit of 
wearing beads of agate, glass, or other substances, and among a variety 
of other beads as a necklace, one or two or perhaps more of these 
would occur. The natives themselves do not seem to know much of 
their origin, beyond what is implied by the vague term Sulaimdni, 
which they apply to all antique looking beads of agate or onyx, of 
which the brown onyx ones are best known and most valued. These 
brown ones, I may add, are called (as I am told) “3 cow-beads” in 
Abyssinia, where that is their current value. 

The beads I am now describing are, however, of quite a distinct type 
from any of the ordinary ‘Sulaimini,’ and are recognized at a glance 
by being ornamented by a pattern seemingly traced on the surface, 
but really engraved and subsequently filled in with some pigment 
which adheres most intimately to the stone. In Maltén or its neigh- 
bourhood, I believe, a recent imitation is still made by painting the 
required design on the surface with some pigment, having litharge as 
its base; but an examination of these antique bead stones shews, that 
whatever the material of the pigment may be, the pattern was first 
laboriously and often artistically sunk into the surface of the stone, 
so that a considerable amount of wear and abrasion has not always 
obliterated it. This is not obvious on all, but may be seen by closely 
examining some part of the impressed pattern, where a chip has been 
removed or where abrasion of the surface through wear has taken 
place. Many varieties will doubtless turn up when attention has been 
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connected across the centre by a strongline, and in either semicircle 
thus formed, there are two long dots. 

Of the number here figured, Nos. 15., 14 and No. 8, two others similar 
in form and pattern to No. 11 (not figured), areall imitations fonned in 
dark glass with white opaqne glass markings.— 

The others are all of true agate. 

“T trust some memlier of the Society will be able tothrow alittlelight 
on the origin of these beads, which L presume are Bactrian,* and I will 
here merely add that among the articles found in one of the “QOrom- 
lechs” in the Nilhiris, “ an engrave: head” was recorded, which seems 
to have been lost or mislail, as I failed to discover any traces of it 
in the Ootacmmund Museum, where it was deposited, and I greatly 
suspect it was similar to those here described.— 

Mr. Blochmann in continuance of his observations on Major Stubbs’ 
coin of Jahingir (p. 24&), laid the following note on the table. 

In turning over Marsden’s description of Jahangir's coins (pp. 608 
to 637), I found, to my astonishment, that the inscription of nearly 
every coin is metrical, and that also among the coins of Jabangir’s 
successors, there are some, the inscriptions of which have metre and 
rhyme. This is of great assistance in realing them; but Marsden 
does not appear to have observed this, and has proposed readings 
which, upon closer examination, are found to be at variance with 
his plates, 

I shall now examine a few of Marsden’s readings from a metrical 
point of view. 

1, Alarsden, p. 607. Marsden reads— 

pike ME pda BS yeh of 53 Ku yg Lal 
But we have to read 44% shabih, for his shibh, because the inscription 
is a verse in the Hazaj ¢ mahzif—shibih e haz vu — ——, 
raité shéhé vu — — —, jahéngir v — —. 


* The word Sulaimdaf occurs froqnently in tho names of places in Badakh- 
shin and the countries round abont tho Tatitt Sulaimda mountain. Sulai- 
man is also a favorite name with Badakhshis. 

Sulaimdat means referring to Sulaimdn, or Solomon., who figures in legends 
as the great wizard of the East. He is invoked as the great Ustdd by suintly 
persons claiming miraculous powers. . : : 

It may be of interest to remark here that Prinsep in his “Indian Antiqui- 
ties” (Mr. Thomas’ edition, Vol. I, pp. 82 to 85) has given, on Plate IV, No. 
18, a drawing ofa Sulaimani bead, “black and white enamelled,” exactly 
co to Mr. Theobald’s pattern No. 4. Prinsep's bead wus found by 
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The reading of Area II. (p. 607), as given in Marsden, is correct, 
its metre is the Mutagtrib i sdlim. 

Hence also on p. 605, we may write shabéh for Marsden’s shibh, 
especially as s/tbh, in the sense of shabth, is rare. The above inscrip- 
tion is also interesting from 4 grammatical point of view, because the 
metre proves that Aazrat takes the Jséfat. 

9. Marsden, p. 619. One of Jahéngir’s zodiacal coins (cancer), 
Marsden sees neither metre, nor rhyme, and reads 

tery sbfoaal tii ps} ald Ske 935) 2) ole 

But from his plates, it is clear that we should read 

pst hit Pehle 4x3) alo by sbfosat 45 
which is a Matagérib verse, 2dré gh U — —, miidibd VU — —, dardda 
U ——, di zewar 0 ——, &c. Marsden adds, “ The title of shahinshih 
‘rex reguia,’ given to the Emperor's father, had not before occurred.” 
This is fully explained by the metre; for the words Akbar Shah, 
which occur on other coins, will not suit the metre Mfutagdrib, because 
they are a molossus — — —- 

3. Marsden, pp. 622, 624, 625, 683. All these inscriptions are 
in the metre Khafif, with two long syllables in the last foot, viz., 
—o——|v—u— | ——. On p. 624, Marsden translates wrong 
& Moneta (civitatis) Agrah dat auro decorem ex (mandato) Jahangir 
Shah, &e. Az Jahdngir, however, does not mean ex mandato J., but 
nomine J., ‘by means of J.’s name.’ 

4, Marsden, p.634. His reading is correct ; the metre is Hazaj 
§ Maggir © — — —) VY — — 4 U- 

5. Marsden, p. 635. A coin with Nir Jahin’s name on it. 
Marsden and Thomas (Useful Tables, p. 49) read the first line— 

yp Oe wl; sla _phile aS? 

But the inscription is a verse inthe metre Mfwjass, as on Major 
Stubbs’ coin, and we have to put the word sls before pike and read 
3 phe Babak rin 5 syyhoecdl phlynstt Set 
‘By order of Shéh Jahtngir, (this) gold coin has received an hun- 


_ Cantley er with several Hindn coins, &c., in the ancient r , 
Behat, near Sahéranpir, As Prinsep shews that the coins refer to heart 
centuries of the Obristian Bra (p. 84 , the bead would appear to enjoya bigh 
seiigey. A similar bead was found in a Cromlech at Coorg. (Pike Dr. Old- 

g-paper in the Proceedings of the Society for September 1869.) Tu 
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dred ornaments through (i. ¢, by having on it) the name of Nir 
Jahén, the Queen Begum.” Marsden, following Wilkins, translates 
pédishéh begum by imperatoris consors, the Emperor’s Begum; but 
pidishéh begum, according to a rule observed in all Arian languages, is 
a begum who is a pddishéh, not for example, a Nawdb Begum, a begum 
who only has the title of Naw4b ; hence we should translate imperatriz, 
Queen Begum. 

6. Marsden, p.645,1.1. A coin of Shth Jahan. Marsden reads— 

ebdvalesiGolutot wtosle — wlarsei obfuarts she 

The second hemistich has neither sense, nor metre, nor ortho- 
graphy; for there is no form gle! which means nomina. Marsden’s 
plate shews that we have to read the second hemistich 

wh F wale eel oly ob wlayle 
and his translation, (super) monetam (urbis) Shahjahanabad per 
mundum diffusam, acterni sint nomina secundi domini conjunctionis, 
ought to be corrected to moneta (urbis) Shahjahanabad in acternum 
sit diffusa per mundum, nomine augusto domini conjunctionis, Shéh- 
jabfn’s title being Gdhib girda, or Dominus conjunctionis. 

The metre of the inscription is Ramal. 

7. Marsden, p. 648. A silver coin of Aurangzeb. For Mars- 
den’s first line 

He 181 9% 33 lke 39 ee 
we have to either to read with Thomas (U. T., p. 46), or put the 
fourth word second, 

JP 394 9p Wee 39 0} Mee 
which is a hemistich in the Khafi/ metre. 

So also in Marsden, p. 652, 1. 7 from below. 

8. Marsden, p. 651. Marsden says that the legend of this coin 
(a quarter rupee) is imperfect. The metre helps us to conjecture what 
the reading must be— 

JH 01 oe wien ya oj Be pihelle cus Hy! ald 
—which is, as usual, a verse in Khafif. 
° Sh&h Aurangzeb Alamgir 
Strack coins in the world which are as (bright as) the fall moon. 

9. Marsden, p. 655, a gold coin of Muhammad A’zam Shéh. 

Marsden reads— 
3B pbect ee ylSols Ble 9 S55 Sue 
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The last four words are a hemistich in Khafff, and shah evidently 
rhymes with ji. But for Marsden’s dawlat, his plate has clearly ba 
daulat ; hence, assisted by the metre we conjecture that the correct 
reading is 

Ba phat Uleo sy slay Egor [ whe yo 95 ] ah 
“The Padishah of the country, A’zam.Shali, strikes coins in power 
and dignity.” 

10. Marsden, pp. 658, 659. Two coins of Jahindér Shah. Tho 
correct reading is— : 

a oike j@ cist! Sle 5 52 280 93 GUT 59 
—a verse in common Mutagétib. Vide Thomas, Usefnl Tables, p. 47, 

11. Marsden, p. 660. It is impossible from Marsden's plate to fix 
the correct reading, though there is no doubt that his reading is wrong, 
If the inscription is a verse, 26 zafar must rhyme with ee siyar, 
But it looks as ifthe coin contained the word obfpske ’*dzémihid 
(Patna), not jie “Acimusishdn, the name of Farrukh Siyar’s 
father. 

12. Marsden, p. 661. A silver coin of Farrakh Siyar. Marsden 
reads (vide Useful Tables, p. 47.)— 

art sl ae EF 2.9 pte yt 03 Bo Go es i 
But as the inscription is a verse in short Jamal, (—u — —, 
-- U——, — U — ) we have to transpose, 

oH tt ot set ok gy pre ide dds jf 9} Ke 

18. Marsden, p. 672. A gold coin of "Alamgir IT. Marsden 
has omitted to give a facsimile of this coin; but his reading is pal- 
pably wrong; vide his correct reading on p. 675. Similarly fonr in- 
scriptions enumerated in U. T. pp. 48, 49, as remarked by Mr. Thomas 
in the footnote. 

It looks as if Akbar’s coins are the first Indion coins that contain 
metrical inscriptions. I lave not seen coins of Babar and Humaydn 
with verses on them. For his large gold coins, or rather medals, 
Akbar ordered Shaikh Paizf, his court poet, to compose the quatrains 
which are given on p. 28 of my Ain translation ; but the current coins 
of his reign contain no metrical readings. Jahéngir, as we saw, had 
even verses put upon his rupees, and his coinage is thus distingwished 
from that of the preceding Moghul (Chagatéi) emperors. 

The coinsge of the Cafawis of Persia also contains occasionally, as 
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far as I can judge from Marsden’s plates, metrical inscriptions. His 
readings, however, are nearly allwrong. A few examples will suffice. 

14. Dlarsden, p. 489. A silver coin of Shih ‘Abbas II(?). The 
first hemistich in Marsden has the metre mafi’tlun (3 times), fa’ élun. 


He reads— 

gt vale 3 $50 Wei] AST with 

8 Bs obese gle Gls tod Gai 5 
Marsden’s facsimile does not clearly shew the words ¢,! iG Ab 5 . 

The metre of the first Hemistich, though not displeasing to the ear, 
is not Persian, and is not to be found in any treatise on Prosoly; 
hence Marsden’s first line cannot be correct. His secon line has neither 
metre, nor sense, nor grammar: it looks as if Marsiden’s plate had 
ey rabliiné, for which he read sb pli 5 5. Guided by a phrase below 
_ (No. 17), I propose to read Marsilen’s facsimile— 

3 STF Gale Kee wrist OT OY Lily ne gle els tod 555 5 

“ By the grace of God, All's (unworthy) dog, ’Abbas the pious 
is the man who at present stamps the coin of Lordship in the 
world.” Thus we have at least grammar and metre (the dignified 
Hazaj i sélim, four times VU — — — ); but we sacrifice the rhyme, 
and use the word rabbiné in a peculiar sense. 

If rabdéné should turn out to be the correct reading, the coin would 
belong to Shah ’Abbds L, not Abbis IT. 

15. Jfarsden, p. 463. The first hemistich has no metre; the 
second is in Ramal. 

16. Marsden, p.465. Bor Marsden’s op} ASigy rabbulmusharrafin, 
read ws yeeicy ralilul mashrigain, the Lord of East and West, which 
must rhyme with w= Husain. 

17. Marsden, p. 469. <A silver coin of Shah Tahmisp II. 

For Marsden reading, substitute 

8 queleee G2 GH jai LF wale &e Gi 
—a short Hazaj (Masnawi) metre. Translate— 
“Tahmasp II., by the grace of God, 
Struck the coin of Lordship in the world.” 
Cahibgirini is an abstr. noun. 

18. Marsden, p. 472. For wible real [peibbe, which Marsden’s 
plate clearly shews. Tho metre is Ramal. 

19. Marsden, pp. 478 and 480, Both inseriptions are correct, the 
former is in short Ramat, the latter is Khafif. 
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20. Marsden, p. 481. A gold coin of Ism4’il. The first line in 
Marsden has the metre Muszdri’ i makfif i mag;tiv— 

(—-—u, —v— vu, U—— &, — VU —); but the second line is 
wrong, for it has no metre. 

In several of the above examples, Marsden’s plates confirm my con- 
jectures ; in others, asin No. 15, better specimens of coins are required 
to prove or disprove the correctness of my emendations. To apply the 
rigid rules of Persian Prosody to inscriptions on coins, may be novel 
and unexpected; but my preceding remarks will shew how necessary 
it is, even for numismaticians, to take care of the Ars poetica, when 
describing the coins of the Moghul Dynasty of India and the Cafawis 


of Persia.” : 
The Meeting then broke up. 
Lrprary. 
The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
last meeting. 


*,* Names of Donors in Capitals. 
Presentations. 
The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 38.—Tne 
Royar Grocrarntoat Socrery or Lonpon. 
Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, Juin ot Juillet, 1868. Tue 
“\ Groanarmtoar Soorery or Pans. 
‘\ Journal of the Geological Society of Ireland, Vol. IL, part L—Tue 
Roan Groxosroat Soorery, Dusty. 
Thomason Civil Engineering College, Roorkee, Annual Examination, 
1869, — Te Prrvcrpat, Thomason Cottear. 
Quarterly Journal of the Geologicak Society, Vol. XXV., parts 1 and 
- 2.—Tue Grovoarcat Soctery or Loxpox. 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgeulindischen Gesellschaft, Band 
XXIU. Heft L and I.—Tae Eprroz. 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, part I., 1869.— 
Tax Zoorocrcat Socrety or Lopxon. 
Journal Asiatique, No. 50, 1869.—Tuz Asratic Soomry or Pants. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, No. 113.—Tum Roan Soorery or 
Lonpow. sey 
Mas’tid{, les Prairies d’Ore, texte Arabe et traduction, par G. B. de 
Meynard. Tome V.—Tae Avrnon. 
Bijdragen tot de Taal-land-en Volken Kunde van Nederlandsch 


Proc: Asiat: Sec: Bengal, Oct: /869. 
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Indie, 8rd Series, 8rd Vol., fasc, 3-4.—Konmxuisx Instirvvt voor 
pe TAaL-LAND-EN VoLKEN Kunpr van Neperuanpscn Inpre. 

Die Zoophyten und Echinodermen des Adriatischen Meores, von 
Prof. Heller.—Tae Avruon. 

Verhandlungen der Kaiserlich-Kéniglichen Zoologisch-Botani- 
schen Gesellschaft in Wien, Band XVIII.—Tae Inpzrtan Acapemy 
or Zoonocy anp Botany, Vienna. 

On Some Elementary Principles in Animal Mechanics, by the Rev. 
8. Haughton, M. D.—Tre Avrnor. 

On the Origin of a Cyclone by H. F. Blanford, F. G. 8S.—Tae 
Avtior. 

Notes on a visit to Somnath, Girnar, and other places in Kathiawar 
by J. Burgess.—Tuz Avrior. 

Ramayana, Vol. I., No. 8. Edited by Hema Chandra Bhattachérya, 
—Tux Eprror. 

The Flora Sylvetica, part L, by Major R. H. Beddome.—Tae 
Government or Inpra. : 

Icones Plantarum Indiw Orientalis, part IDL., by Major R. H. 
Beddome.—Tue same. 

Annual Report of the Insane Asylums in Bengal for 1868.—Tue 
Government or Benaat. 

Die Vegetations Verhiiltnisse von Croatien, von Dr. A. Neilreich.— 
Tae Aurion. 

Purchase. 

Reisen im Indischen Archipel, Singapore, Batavia, Manilla, und 
Japan, von Dr. A. Bastian, Band V. 

Sanserit Prosody, by C. P. Brown. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, Ist August, 1869. 

Revue Archéologique, Juillet, 1869. 

The Ibis, for July, 1869. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. XX. 1869. 

The L. E. and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, No. 253, 1869. 

Grimm’s Deutsches Wérterbuch, 4th Vol., 2nd Fasc. 

Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, Vol. VI., Part 8. 

Journal des Savans, Juillet, 1869. 

Comptes Rendus, Nos. 1-4, 1869. 

Exchange. 

The Atheneum, July, 1869. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 


vor Decemsnr, 1869. 
—@o— 


The monthly mecting of the Society was held on Wednesday the Ist 
instant, at 9 Pp. Mt. 

E. C. Bayley, Esq., C. S., in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting* were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced— 

1. From Babu Udayachénda Datta, Civil Surgeon, Manbhiim—a 
copy of a grammar of the Sanscrit Language, by ©. Wilkins, LL. D., 
F. R. §., 2nd edition, London, 1808. 

2. From Professor S. T. Aufrecht,—a copy of a Catalogue of Suns- 
krit MSS. inthe Library of the Cambridge University. 

8. From J. EB. Bruce, Esq.,—three specimens of Eurinorhynchus 
pygmaeus, Linn., the small Spoon-bill, (in spirit), from Chittagong. 

4. From Dr. Mohendralala Sarakéra,—a copy of Calcutta Journal 
of Medicine, for November, 1869. 

5. From Babu Rajendralila Mitra,—seven maps oi the Districts of 
Bengal, and two of Asia and Europe in Bengali. 

6. From Babu Kisorichanda Mitra,—a copy of the “ Life of Mutty- 
laéll Seal.” 


The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were balloted for and elected ordinary members,— 
R. A. Barker, Esq., M. D., 
oicut. W. J. A. Wallace. 


* For Octobor,—no meeting having been held in November, as there was 
no quorum, 
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The following are candidates for ballot at the next meeting, — 

Allan C. Hume, Esq., Commissioner of Customs, Agra,—proposed 
by Dr. J. Anderson, seconded by Dr. J. Ewart. 

J. Wood Mason, Esq.,—proposed by Dr. T. Oldham, seconded by 
Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

Captain Alexander G. Ross, Staff Officer, Panjab Frontier Force ; 
Abbotabéd,—proposed by A. Cadell, Esq., seconded by Lient. J. 0. 
Ross, R. E. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 
from the Society— 

Dr. 0. R. Prancis and D. R. Onslow, Esq. ; —the elections of W. 
Chisholm, Bsq., and of R. H. Renny, Esq., have been cancelled at 
those gentlemen’s own request. 

The Council reported that they have sanctioned the appointment of 
2 Maulavi, to check the Catalogue of Arabic and Persian MSS., 
for three months, at 30 Rs. per month ; also that of a Pandit for the 
Sanscrit MSS., for some time, at the same monthly salary. 

A letter from the Government of India forwarding—Copy of the 
Madras Government Resolution on the translation by the Rev. T. 
Foulkes of Sasanas—was laid on the table. 


The following communications were brought before the meeting— 

J. Note on an Extraordinary Flood in Upper Assam, by 8. E. 
Peal, Esq. [from a letter, dated Sapakattie, Sibsagur, September 21st, 
1869). 

We have Jately had most extraordinary floods in some parts of Upper 
Assam ; especially in the basin of the Desang, and ata time that the 
neighbouring Dikho was all but dry. 

On the 17th Angust, I started in a “ Rob Roy” canoe from Sonarie 
on the Towkak, and I went down stream into the Desang, landing in 
six and a half hours at ‘ Borboorwah Allee” Ghat, about 45 to 50 
miles down. It was two or three days after the highest flood had 
fallen a little; and I noted that in the entire distance there was no 
land to be seen from the river that had not been under water and 
had some 2 inch of inundation mud on the top,—even thanhig’ hest 
pieces. . ‘ 

When passing through Bokota Monza the river seemed above the 
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Potar level, and in one place I found it was pouring over the bank 
with a fall of about a foot into rice land; all the rice in the Potar 
had been killed by the water flooding it some days before, and remain- 
ing on it. 

On passing up the Deroi river, a tributary to the north side, I 
found the flood on that side quite as bad ; and up to the Deroi factory, 
indeed, I ouly once caught sight of land at all; I subsequently went 
from Deroi factory up to the Sooloogoorie Allee Ghat by canoe with 
my brother, and we passed only threo places out of water the whole 
way. 

We looked for a place to land and have some breakiast, but could 
not even see a patch of mud, let alone land, and had to get into the 
branches of a large tree at last. 

I may say also that rice for Deroi factory was being taken in large 
boats from Desang across country to Deroi, some miles. 

The peenliarity of the caseis, that these floods occurred in the De- 
sang, at a time that the Dikho was nearly dry. Indeed to the people 
in Sibsagur it seemed incredible. Many Tea gardens will, however, 
suffer severely, I expect, as well as the ryots. 

We have had it very hot now andthen, which may account to some 
extent for the floods. On July 20th, a metal mounted thermometer 
placed in the sun and screened, registered at 1. 20 pe. w. 174° Fah., the 
highest I have ever seen, but the great heat was only for some three 
days, and in-doors not excessive —94° at 1p. m. 


2. A new species of Pycnonvtus, by Dr. J, Anpgnson, F. L. S., 
and F, Z. 8., Curator of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


Pyononorts XaANTHORRIOUS, 2. sp. 

Supra brunneus ; pileo et regione oculari nigris ; plumis auriculari- 
bus pallide Grunnets; alis brunneis; flexura alarum rubro-flava ; 
tectricibus sub-alaribus pallide ferrugineis ; cauda nigro-brunnea ; gula 
et abdomine medio albidis 3 pectore et abdominis lateribus brunneis ; 
erisso flavo ; rostro nigro ; pedibus nigris. 

Long. tota 7°70; ale 8°65; caudw 8-60, rostri a rictu, °77; a fronti 
"55 ; tat 70. 

Hab. Manwyne, Yunaan, ad alt. circa 1-700 pedes angl. 

This specics is nearly allied to OV. jocose in the general style of its 
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colouring, but differs from it in having a crest and its ear-coverts being 
pale brown. It has the square tail and the well developed rictal bristles 
of a Pycnonotus. 

Held in certain lights, the under surface of the tail shews indistinct 
dark brown bars. 

I observed this species only at Manwyne, at the foot of the Sanda 
valley on the eastern side of the Kakhyen hills which separate Upper 
Burma from the Shan States, to the east of Bhamé. 

8. A vocabulary on the Cashmere language ; by W. J. Exatstre, M. D. 

4. Translations from Chand ; by F. S. Growsz, Ese., M. A, 
B. O. 8. 

Both papers, the President stated, contain pnrely philological 
details ; they will shortly be published in the forthcoming number of 
the Journal. 

5. Note on a Malwah Goldmuhur ; by H. Broomsaxn, Esq., M. A. 

- The gold coin which IT now exhibit was given to me by Dr. Hunter. 

I am not aware that the coin has been described. It is a square 
(chahérgoshah) mulur, and its weight, as determined by Col. H. Hyde, 
is 169. 48 grs. 
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The inscription I read as follows— 

Area I (left in the figure ; the inscription commences in the upper 
left hand corner)—84 @4¢ eu yl geo Py Sel 

Area I—{ Sle aU) Jobs gible) ele} shh spe” ot 

AGA i 

Lhe king who trusts (in God) and has recourse (to Him,) Adul Futh 
Ghite Shah, 

Son of Mahmid Shih Khiljt, the Sultin,—May God perpetuate his 
reign, A. H., 898. [A. D. 1492-93.] 

Malwah was independent for 133 years, from A. H. sagt 987 
when it was annexed to Gujrit. The line of the kings of Malwah is 
as fullows— 
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1, Diliwar of Ghor, 804 to 808. 

2. Hoshang, son of Diléwar, 808 to 838 (Zi Qa'dah). 

8. Muhammad Shih, son of Hoshang,* 888 to 839 (Shaww Al.) 

4. Mahmid ibn i Malik Mughis i Khilji (an Amir of Sultin 
Hoshang), 839 tot 878 (Zi Qa’dah). 

5. Ghidsuddin, his son, 878 to 906 (9th Ramazin). 

6. Niégiraddin ’Abdul Qadir,t his son, 906 to 916 (2nd Gafar). 

7. Mahmiid his son, 916 to 987 (15th Sha’ban). 

The goldmuhur therefore belongs to the fifth king. If the coin 
did not contain the year, and the word hilji, one might take it for 
a Kulbargah muhur; for among the Bahmans also there is a king 
Ghidsuddin, son of Mahmid, who reigned for about two inonths. 

The inscription on the coin presents an interesting feature. At 
the last mecting whilst exhibiting a Rupee struck by Jahangir, I 
drew the attention of the members to the curious fact that the legends 
on the coins of the Moghuls and those of the later Gafawis of Persia 
were for the most part metrical, a circumstance which, as far as is 
known to me, has not been observed on Muhammadan coins struck before 
the end of the tenth century of the Hijrah. The inscription on this 
Milwah goldmuhur, which belongs to the very end of the ninth 
century, stands intermediate between the metrical legends on modern 
coins and the prose inscriptions on the coins of earlier centuries, 
inasmuch as the legends of the two areas, though not metrical, have 
a rhyme (almultaji and Khilji). 


Before the meeting broke up, the President Mr. E. C. Bayley, 
exhibited the copper-plate—an account of whivh was given in the Pro- 
ceedings for May (p. 143) of the current year,—and gave several ex- 
planatory notes relating to the discovery of the plate and the inscrip- 
tion on the same, which will be published in the first number of 
the Journal for the next year. 


*TIa rc _ of India, (Fifth Edition, p. 768), 835? 

t Elphinstone, 887? I do not know what sources Elphinstone used. The 
years, as given reel are taken from the Lucknow Edition of Virishtah, and 
agree with.a historical MS. in my possession, entitled Tabagdt us Saldtin, 

t Elphinstone culls him Nasiruddin, When kings have several numes, the 
last name is the real name; hence this king should be called 'Abdul Qditir. 
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Liprary. 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
last meeting. 


#,* Namos of Donors in Capitals. 


Presentations. 


Bulletin de la Societé de Geographie, Aout et Septembre, 1869.— 
Tre Geocrarntcat Soomty or Pants. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. XIII, Nos. 
8, 4.—Tue Rorat GroGRraPmioal Soomry or Lonvon. 

_ Tournal of the Agricultaral and Horticultnral Society of India, Vol. 
I, Parf IV, New Series —Tue Acnto. Hontic. Socrery or Inpra. 

Pond Némah-i Adarrad Maraspand.—Tne Sootmry FoR MAKING RE- 
sraRcues into Tie ZoRoasTRiAN Rariary. 

The Calcatta Journal of Medicine, Vol. Il, No. 7.—Tum Eprror. 
Phe lives of the Bengali Poets with selections from their works 
and Introductory brief History of Bengali Poetry, Part I; by Babu 
Harimohans Mukerjea.—Tus Aurion. 

The Bélaramayana, a drama by Rajasckhara, edited by Pandit 
Govindadeva Sastri—Tse Enrror. 

The History of India, Vol. II, by Sir H. Elliott.—Lavy Extrorz. 

A Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, by 0. Wilkins, LL. D. 
F. R.S.—Ba‘su Uparaona ‘soa Datta. 

The Ramayana, Vor. 1, No. 9 ;—by Hema Chandra Bhattacharya. 
—tTas Eprror. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Cambridge University Library, 
by Professor 8. T. Anfrecht —Tue Avior. 

The Life of Mutty-lall Seal, by Kissory Chand: Mitra, —Tue 
Avrnor. 

Shamsher Teztar, by Agi Ahmad *Ali—Tue Avtion. 

Report of the Government Astronomer on the Proceedings of the 
Observatory in connexion with the total Eclipse of the San on 
Angust 18th, 1868, as observed at Masulipatam.—Tum Govgnwaent 
or Invi, Home Depantuen. fe 

The Madura Country ; a Manaal composed by order of the Madras 
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Government, by J. H. Nelson, M. A—Tue Government or Inpra, 
Homes Deparrurnt. 

Report of the Cotton Department for the year 1867-68.—Tuz 
Government or Inpra, Homm Derartuenr. 

The Annals of Indian Administration, Vol. XII, Parts 1—4, 
Vol. XIII, Parts 1—4.—Tae Government or Benoat. 

Annual Report of the Administration of the Province of Oudh, for 
the year 1868-69.—Tue same. 

Report on the Administration of the Hyderabad assigned Districts 
for the year 1868-69.—Te samen. 

Report on the Administration of Coorg, for the year 1868-69.— 
THE SAME. 

Report on the Administration of the Central Provinces, for the year 
1868-69, by J. H. Morris, Esq., B. C. S—Tue same. 

General Report on the Administration of the Bombay Presidency, 
for the year 1867-68.—T ae sam. 

Report on the Administration of Mysore, for the year 1868-69.— 
Tue same. 

Report on Public Instruction in Mysore, for the year 1868-69,— 
Tax same. . 

Report on the Progress of Education in the Province of Oudh, 
1869.—Tue same. 

The Normal Winds of Bombay by C. Chambers, Esq., F. R. 8.— 
Tne Government or Bomnay. 

Selections irom the Records of the Bombay Government, with a 
map ; No. 114, New Series —Tne samr. 

Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. II, Part IV.—Tuz 
Supgrintenpent Grotoarca Survey or Dror. 

Purchase. 

Tz4lut ul Khiié’an Khilafat ul Kholafi, by Shéh Waliullah. 

Qazwini’s Kosmographie, Vol. I, von Dr. H. Ethé. 

Magoudi, les Prairies D’or, par C. Burbier de Meynard. 

Reisen im Indischen Archipel, von Dr. A. Bastian. 

Etymologische Forschungen Indo-Germanischer Sprachen, v von Dr. 
A. Fy Pott. 

Taranathas’ Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien, von A. Schiefuer. 

Die Bhagavad-Gita, iibersetzt und erlintert, von Dr. F. Lorinser. 
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Rig-Veda Sanhita, Vol. I, hy Max Miiller. 
Revue Archeologique, No. 8, August 1869. 
Reyne et Magasin de Zuologic, No. 7, August 1869. 
Comptes Rendus, Tom. LXIX, Nos. 5, 6; 1869. , 
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List of Donations, (not including books, or other publications, and M. 8S., 
these beiny acknowledged in the monthly library lists.) 





Donors. 





Cantopher, M , Esq. 


Cole, Capt., R. A., through the 


Donations, those marked with an 
asterisk, were transferred to the 
Trustees of the Indian Museum. 





...|*Lhree specimens of Zurhino- 


rhynchus pygmaeus, in spirit, 
from Chittagong. 


.}*Remnants of a human skeleton 


found while excavating a drain 
in Kya Street, Calcutta. 

Two copper coins of Antoninus 
Pius and of Galba. 


Chief Commissioner, Mysore, ... | *Four earthen pots, six beads and 


Ferrar, M. L., Esq., 0. 8. oa> 


Government of India, Home De- 
partment, ... eee eee 


Ditto ditto, ... 


Médhavé, Krishné Setha, Babu,... 
Oakes, Col.,R.E. ne we 
Oldham, W., Esq., LL.D. ... 


Rajendra Léla Mitra, Babu, 
Smolly, W. M., Esq. 


Stubbs, Major, F. W. 
Yadandtha Baseyabu, 
aie > 


aringlet found in a Cromlech 
in Coorg. 

Three ancient copper coins dug 
out in Roy Bareilly. 


24 Bronze Medals, executed at 
the Calcutts Mint. 

A set of 20 photographs of the 
caves and temples of Nassick, 
taken by Mr. Sykes, Photo- 
grapher, Bombay. 


...| *Some earthen medallions bearing 


inscription, and a bronze figure 
of Budha. 
*Specimen of a Fungus from Cal- 
ta, 


cutta. 
*A box of flint implements from 
* Jubbulpore. 
Specimens of bricks, bearing in- 
scription found at Musar, near 
Arrah. 


.|*Shells collected on the sea-shore, 
near Pari. 
.. |*Specimens of Corals from the An- 


daman Islands. 


.| Two silver coins of Jahangir. 


A Muhomedan copper coin. 





INDEX 








sQe- 
*Abdugcamad, nee 
Abhidéna Chudémant, ese 
Abubakr Mirza, ase eos 
Abul Fazl, oes 
Abyssinia, expedition to ... - 
Acacia Arabica, wes 
- Catechu, aa 
leucophloa, so 
Acavus, ove 


Accident daring a thunder-storm at Genin: 
Accounts for 1868, abstract of 


Account of an Analysis and fall of the Khettree Meteorite, by 


D. Waldie, =... 


Account of a Meteor at Qooch Behar, April 30th, 1869, ee 


Addition to thé Library, vide Library. 
Address of the President, .. ane 
Adley, 0. ©., election of oe 

Agate beads, ~ oe oo 
Agabeg, J- ae of ove 

Ahmad Mirza, a as 
Akbar’s Religious oe aoe” 

Akbar, Religion of ae es 
Alexander, N. S., resignation of aa 


*Ali, covenant of av 
Allardyce, AL, election of ... - 
' Andaman Islands, Notes on a 
Anderson, A., resignation of 
, Dr. J., on Cooper's travels, 


. 
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Index. 279 
Page 
Anderson, Dr. J., on Pycnonotus xanthorreus,  ... one «= 265 
Annual Report, oe 1 
Antoninus Pius, coin of sss a «» 182 
Argyopes, see mas <2 On 
Arian Inscription, ia eee 148 
Ashton, J. P., election of ron 60 
*Askari Mirza, = sa oe SS 
Assam to Hookoong, Route from noe ooo 6, GF 
Assam, Topographical feature, 165 
Assaloo, notes irom—on the earthquake of Tinie 10th, 1869, 91 
Auditors of the accounts of the Society oa 9 
Audley, W. A. D., resignation of aes oe 200 
Avdall, covenant of ’Ali, ave 249 
Autograph of Shah Jahn, an 190 
Autograph of Jahangir, poe 190 
Azin discontinued, , 87 
A’zam Khén, 90 
Badaoni and the religious views of ie 80 
Balandshahar Inscription, eas 115 
Ball, V., on the ancient copper miners of Singh him, 170 
Notes on the Nicobar and Andaman Islands, 251 
Banerjee, W. C., election of = 162 
Banpara, Visit to ee 77 
Barker, R. A., election of ... 2638 
Barton, J., resignation of 178 
Bathang, 158 
Baxter, J. B., On Fryer’s ‘Pelagic ‘Kiln, ste 165 
, election of pa ove 60 
Bayley, E. C., Note on an Inscription, aes 148 
, Notes on a Coin, ... a 201 
Beames, J., tzunalations from Chand, as 126, 255 
——— Translation of Nineteenth Book of the Gestes of 
Prithraj, by Chand Bardai, = - 286 
Bellew, P. F., election of ome =v 47 
Bhamé, Expedition to... eee . 38 
Bharoont (a famine, food), ra ee we 120 


® 


280 Index. 


Page 
Bholanatha Chandra, resignation of = on | 18 
Bibliotheca Indica, Report on oe as 6 
Bir Bar, re 90 


Blanford, H. F., on the Cachar sisthguabie January , 10th, 1869, 103 
, W. T., on flint implements from Jubbulpore, ... 68 
, on Indian Malacology, X, ror ae 65 
, Birds a Central India &e., see xem |i | 
eres H., Badaoni and the Religious views of Akbar, ... 80 
, Note on the fall of a meteorite at Jullunder in April 

A.D. 1621, according to the Iqbaluamah i Jahangiri, ... 167 























————, Bibliotheca Indica (publication), 6, 126 
————, on Tolbort’s ‘ District of Ludhiyana,’ oo. §=—. 18 
, on & Persian MS., aon -. 190 
, Chronology of the reigns of the Timurides, ... 207 
, on two Silver Coins of Jahangfr, 245, 255 
_————-, Observations on Metrical Inscriptions found on 
Indian and Persian Coins, gee coe §©=—2 
———_,, on a Mélwah Goldmuhur, 0% ~. 266 
Bonavia, E., resignation of se wee 08 
Bronze Axe, found in Cromleclis, ove oo. 80 
Broont, (a famine food), ... a a. sat 
Buddhist Medallions, oe ove we 248 
Budget estimate, for the year, a ees 5 
Bunnoo, Deputy Commissioner’s letter, ... ‘es ose ©6188 
Burma race, (History of) .. a eon §=6.118 
Burma, stone loolaaan wag sae cu: LOM 
Burmese route from Assam to Hookoong, .., cas 67 
Qachar Earthquake, Photographs of = cerfamee O | 
Cadell, A., electionof ... we AT 
Cunningham, Genl. A., elected Honorary Gatien = 2 
Capparis aphylla, a wes wig aa 
Carlleyle’s, New Reptiles, oi -. 105 
Carlleyle’s, Numismatical notes, &e., ows «. =108 
Carpoghaga, ' ove * geore 104 


Qashmir, Architectural remains of doniplen tn in 
Ceylon Marine shells eee . 





Pal 


Index. 281 


Page 
Chand, translations from Fe ae we , 285 
Chentu, the highway to Thibet, wes a» Aba 
Chisholm, W., resignation of —... oe oo 264 
Chronology of the Timurides, ace v- 207 
Chung Ching, sue ai 2d 
Clay, on India as dened = Dionysius, sai ae, ane 
Cline, G. W., resignation of aie we = LTR 
Coates, J., election of oth = mex LAT 
Coin Cabinet, a are ia 6 
— of an Ortokite, a8 cas ean OS. 
—— of Jahingir, a sl wo. 255 
—— of Ghids Shéh of Malwah, wae aa we 266 
Cole, Capt., R. A., Extract from a Report on Orcuilosh in 
Southern India, er oi ee 202 
—-, on Cromlechs, nea os eas 54 
Committees, Appointment of ... «s 61 
Contribution towards the knowledge of Indian Avethacdion, by 

Dr. F. Stoliezka, 157 
Contribution to the knowledge r Pelagic Mellunee, by Capt. 

G. EB. Fryer, por oo. «=. 14 
Cooper, T. T., Notes on Western Ching at «. 148 
Coorg, Ceomsinatoe 4 in, wa esi --.59, 226 
Copper miners of Singhbhim, ... en sos ©6700 
Covenant of ’Ali, = me ax, ee 
Cremnoconchus Syhadrensis, new Species of vee jaa. AOE 
Cromlech, Measurement of, &e. .. : --.D4, 202 
Cyclophoride, New Species of oo coe -.65, 165 
Cyclostoma, New Species of os ‘0 ow «=A 
Day, F., election of, ee one eo» ~ 108 
Delmerick, J. G., election of or «. 249 
Description of Marine shells from Ceylon, by Renn: G. and 

H. Nevill, ius i ae 63 
Digémvara Mitra, resignation of = oo «2288 
Dionysius, India as described by .. ve Pane i (-' 
Diplommatina, a ee ose 64-65 


Ditropis, ES me ie . 65 


> 


282 Index. 


Diyung river, ... tins cas 

Dolomedes longimanus, ... ove er 
Dremotherium, aa ane fe 
Drew, F’., election of, — wen as 
Effects of earthquake at Bunnoo, so 


Egerton, R. E., Note regarding on earthquake in Macwed, vay 

Elmslie, W. T., vocabulary on Cashmere =e ; 

Emys (Pangshura) tectum, oom ae ons 

Ennea, Description of ... se 

Bpeira stellata, 
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